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Introduction 


THE  air  is  full,  in  these  days,  of  voices  praising  the  idea  of  Fed 
eration.  In  these  states  united  in  a  Federation  which  has  made 
us  all  citizens  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  national  units  on  the 
globe,  we  Americans  are  slightly  dazzled  by  the  new  glory  shining 
around  an  idea  as  familiar  as  an  old  shoe  to  us — the  magnificent  pos 
sibilities  for  securing  peace,  prosperity,  and  safety  collectively  by  hang 
ing  together,  instead  of  hanging  separately.  Knowing  all  our  country 
from  the  inside,  we  see  all  too  clearly  that  it  has  done  so  many  things 
it  ought  not  to  have  done  and  has  left  undone  so  many  things  it  ought 
to  have  done;  we  see  it  set  on  a  pedestal  and  pointed  at  as  a  model  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  because  we  have  proved  by  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years  of  practicing  Federation  that  the  principle  is  a  workable  one — 
well,  we  beam  proudly.  But  honestly  we  are  also  rather  surprised. 

For  there  are  many  aspects  to  this  idea  of  Federation  other  than 
political,  economic,  and  military.  From  these  points  of  view,  yes,  of 
course,  the  huge  size  of  our  American  Federation  works  marvelously 
well.  From  the  point  of  view  of  no  hampering  trade  barriers  between 
members  of  the  Federation,  the  bigger  the  better.  The  more  states 
drawn  into  a  tariff  less  Federation,  the  more  widespread  prosperity  for 
all.  The  army,  the  navy,  the  industrial  war  production  which  can  be 
put  out  by  our  aggregate  of  states,  each  one  fighting  for  all — in  the 
words  of  the  old  hymn,  "imagination's  utmost  stretch  in  wonder  dies 
away."  Yes,  indeed,  there  is  no  exaggerating  the  material  benefits  of 
large  numbers  of  people  making  up  one  country. 

And  yet  we  who  live  in  a  huge,  safe,  rich  Federation,  who  have 
lived  in  it  all  our  lives,  and  our  fathers  before  us,  we  sometimes  re 
member  what  happened  when  railroad  locomotives  were  made  larger 


and  larger,  to  make  them  capable  of  hauling  the  constantly  longer 
and  heavier  trains  carrying  the  constantly  increasing  volume  of  com 
modities  grown  and  manufactured  in  our  expanding  country.  There 
came  a  day,  so  we  were  told,  when,  although  mechanically,  loco 
motives  could  be  increased  in  size,  people  feared  that  this  could  not 
be  done  because  there  was  no  known  way  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
firemen  who  shoveled  coal  into  those  huge  fireboxes.  Unless  you 
could  find  a  bigger  race  than  the  human  race  to  handle  those  giant 
machines,  how  would  it  be  feasible  to  make  them  larger?  Of  course 
we  suppose,  since  mechanical  problems  are  solved  in  modern  times 
by  mechanical  means,  probably  some  form  of  mechanically  run  stoker 
was  invented,  so  that  the  fireman's  height  in  inches  no  longer  barred 
the  way  to  development.  But  how  about  fields  of  human  life  where 
not  the  most  inspired  mechanical  invention  is  relevant?  How  about, 
for  instance,  literature  and  art? 

The  artist  is  a  human  being  who  has  been  moved  by  something 
in  life  to  a  thought  or  an  emotion,  which — by  the  law  of  his  being — 
he  longs  to  share  with  others.  This  familiar,  accepted,  old  definition  has 
in  it  one  word  very  greatly  affected  by  the  numbers  of  human  beings 
comprised  in  the  artist's  nation.  "Others."  Who  are  those  "others?" 
How  many  are  there  of  them? 

Almost  anybody  with  any  kind  of  story  to  tell,  thought  to  share, 
emotion  to  communicate,  can  reach  with  his  voice  and  his  words  and 
his  feelings  a  group  of  personal  friends  sitting  around  the  fire  of  an 
evening.  There  are  fewer  who  can  reach  an  audience  of  six  thousand 
people  sitting,  row  upon  row,  in  a  great  hall.  When  the  printing  press, 
a  common  language,  the  radio,  and  cinema  multiply  the  audience  to 
astronomical  numbers,  not  only  are  there  few  people  who  can  get  over 
what  they  want  to  say,  but,  actually,  materially,  literally,  there  are  a 
number  of  things  which  men  have  always  rejoiced  in  sharing  with  each 
other,  which  cannot  be  communicated  at  all,  in  any  degree  whatever,  by 
anybody.  The  very  fact  of  bigness,  huge  numbers,  heterogeneousness, 
the  fact  that  the  artist  has  not  the  slightest  idea  who  most  of  the  people 
are  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  withers  and  shrivels  part  of  the  essential 
organic  connection  between  the  articulate  artist  and  the  less  articulate 
people  for  whom  he  is  trying  to  make  human  life  more  intelligible,  or 


more  beautiful,  or  more  deeply  felt.  Something  very  vital  to  art  is  lost, 
when  all  intimacy  is  gone  between  artist  and  audience.  What  is  in 
timacy  ?  It  is  knowing  each  other,  it  is  knowing  the  same  life,  having 
some  of  the  same  memories,  the  same  tastes  and  standards,  a  common 
store  of  associations  of  ideas  and  emotions. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  associations  of  ideas  and  emotions  com 
mon  to  all  mankind.  A  few.  "Mother"  is  traditionally  one  of  these.  Yet 
even  this  word  evokes  no  associations  that  are  universal.  We  know  from 
memoirs  and  autobiographies  of  our  own  Plains  Indians  that  the  word 
"Mother"  meant  to  them  something  very  different  from  its  meaning 
to  white  children.  But  in  general  even  granted  that  there  are  emotions, 
memories,  convictions  really  universal  to  all  mankind,  they  are  few 
in  number  and  they  can  be  evoked  only  by  a  very  few,  very  espe 
cially  gifted  artists,  who  work  in  the  grand  style.  We  would  be  poor 
indeed  if  we  were  limited  in  literature  only  to  the  grand  style,  if  we 
lost,  in  literature,  all  that  comes  from  intimacy — that  is,  from  memories, 
emotions,  associated  ideas  which  we  share  with  the  artist. 

I  chanced  to  be  present  once  in  a  classroom  in  a  New  York  City  high 
school  when  an  extraordinarily  gifted,  experienced  teacher  of  English 
was  presenting  Robert  Frost's  beautiful  and  significant  poem  "Mending 
Wall."  That  class  of  big-city  boys  was  a  group  picked  for  special  in 
telligence  and  literary  appreciation.  They  were,  most  of  them,  between 
fifteen  and  eighteen,  the  age  when  the  human  male  is  most  often  open 
to  the  enjoyment  of  poetry.  That  they  were  poetry  lovers,  actual  and 
potential,  was  proved  by  their  gusto  in  the  first  half  of  the  period,  over 
one  of  Whitman's  big-city  epic  treatments  of  massed  humanity.  But 
alas,  when  "Mending  Wall"  was  read,  and  beautifully  read,  by  their 
teacher — !  Not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  stone  wall.  They  did 
not  know  what  winter  freezing  does  to  walls.  They  had  no  idea  that 
rabbits  take  refuge  in  them  from  yelping  hounds.  They  had  never 
seen  dogs  taut  and  quivering  in  blood  lust.  The  dogs  they  knew  walked 
out  on  leashes,  sniffing  at  lamp  posts,  perhaps  allowed  a  few  minutes' 
running  to  and  fro  in  a  park.  For  them,  rabbits  lived  in  woven-wire 
cages  in  back  yards.  They  could  conceive  of  wild  ones  and  their  ways 
as  dimly  as  I  could  conceive  of  wild  horses.  They  had  never  handled 
stones,  and  had  no  sensuous  impression  in  their  minds  of  how  stones 


wear  human  fingers  rough.  Their  teacher  was  obliged  to  stop  on  almost 
every  line — to  explain,  expound,  inform.  They  listened  with  good 
will;  they  took  down  notes,  exactly  as  students  of  Latin  listen  to  in 
formation  about  the  innumerable  literary  references  in  Horace's  poems. 
And  by  the  end  of  the  period,  as  in  the  classroom  study  of  Horace,  the 
shimmering  web  of  poetic  magic  woven  by  the  poet  was  reduced  to 
a  few  wisps  of  hanging  gray  threads,  little  better  than  so  much  dust 
in  the  corners  of  their  young  minds. 

In  politics  the  value  of  local  self-government  is  never  questioned. 
The  practice  of  regional,  city,  town,  and  rural  management  of  local 
affairs  is  recognized  as  being  not  only  the  very  best  way  to  get  a  large 
amount  of  government  done,  but  the  very  best  school  for  training 
those  few  who  will  be  called  upon  to  play  a  part  in  the  immense  field 
of  national  politics.  It  is  true  that  pulling  and  hauling  always  goes  on, 
as  to  the  exact  degree  to  which  local  self-government  is  more  efficient 
than  national  control,  but  nobody  doubts  that  it  is  more  efficient  to 
keep  those  being  governed  in  as  close  personal  contact  as  possible  with 
the  mechanism  of  government.  Up  to  the  limit  of  practical  applica 
tion,  nobody  doubts  that  people  can  govern  themselves  better  than 
anybody  else  can  do  it  from  a  distance,  just  because  they  know  their 
own  needs  from  the  inside,  hence  accurately. 

The  danger  of  too  remote  and  centralized  a  control  is  as  great  in 
literature  and  art  as  in  government.  The  unit  can  all  too  easily  be 
come  too  large  for  effectiveness.  We  need  to  be  close  to  our  artists  or 
we  can't  hear  what  they  say  to  us.  We  may  forget  this,  forget  that  life 
flows  along  through  capillaries,  as  well  as  through  arteries  and  veins. 
The  widespread  practice  of  an  art  and  a  familiar  intimate  contact  be 
tween  artist  and  audience  make  up  the  only  soil  out  of  which  a  great 
national,  universal  art  can  grow.  But  more  than  this,  the  widespread 
practice  of  art  is  not  only  preparation  for  greater  art;  it  is  its  own 
reward. 

In  our  old,  rural,  very  plain  state  of  Vermont  was  recently  published 
a  collection  of  poems,  bound  together  only  by  the  apparently  irrelevant 
fact  that  each  one  was  written  by  someone  who  lived  in  Vermont. 
That  fact  was  not  irrelevant.  The  aim  was  not  to  publish  one  more 
piece  of  so-called  "regional"  writing,  to  "interpret"  Vermont  life,  not 


very  different  from  any  American  rural  life.  The  intention  was  to  help 
along  the  valuable  process  of  providing,  in  addition  to  our  large  national 
literary  unit,  smaller  ones  which,  with  more  accurate  intimacy,  reach 
special  groups  of  readers.  Almost  all  of  the  verse  in  the  book  was 
written  not  by  "professional"  poets,  but  by  everyday  men  and  women 
who  in  the  course  of  their  experience  of  human  existence  had  been 
moved  by  emotions  or  thoughts  which  belong  in  poetry,  not  in  prose. 
When  you  feel  a  rare  poetic  emotion,  the  impulse  to  try  to  express  it  in 
the  literary  medium  suitable  for  it  is  of  incalculable  human  and  artis 
tic  value.  To  provide  no  outlet  for  it  (save  in  the  case  of  the  relatively 
few  professionally  disciplined  practitioners  of  the  art,  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  command  the  attention  of  the  huge  audience)  im 
poverishes  human  life,  and  narrows  and  diminishes  the  appreciation  for 
the  occasional  great  and  universal  poet. 

So  here  are  several  very  different  reasons  for  what  are  called  small 
or  regional  magazines.  They  provide  a  suitable  audience  conditioned 
by  some  special  experience  of  life  to  appreciate  authors  who  write  out 
of  the  same  experience.  They  preserve  in  print,  as  part  of  our  varie 
gated  national  riches,  writing  of  excellent  quality  which  for  reasons 
not  connected  with  its  quality  would  not  be  profitable  for  national- 
range  magazines  to  publish.  And  they  supply  fine  reading  for  groups 
of  Americans  who  are  especially  qualified  to  savor  and  enjoy  prose 
and  poetry  written  out  of  the  same  kind  of  life  they  have  known. 
They  break  up  the  large  American  unit  into  smaller,  diversified  parts, 
which  make  possible  a  specialized,  intimate  communion  between 
authors  and  readers,  out  of  the  question  on  the  large,  generalized  scale. 

Now  to  see  how  this  works  in  practice  let  us  take  an  analytical  look 
at  two  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume,  first  printed  in  a  Nebraska  magazine 
and  then  collected  in  book  form  by  the  University  of  Nebraska 
Press.  There  are  many  more  of  the  excellent  essays,  stories,  and  poems 
in  this  collection  which  would  as  richly  reward  careful  analysis;  but 
the  business  of  an  introduction  is  to  open  the  door,  not  to  walk  side  by 
side  with  those  who  enter,  like  a  guide  leading  a  conducted  party.  The 
two  selected,  one  an  essay,  one  a  short  story,  are  typical  of  the  relation 


of  all  the  pieces  in  this  book  to  American  literature,  taken  as  a  whole. 

The  brilliant  essay,  ripely  mature  if  any  piece  of  writing  ever  was, 
called  "Are  Professors  Adults?"  cannot  fail  to  enchant  those  readers 
who  know  the  academic  world.  The  more  intimate  their  contact  with 
that  world,  the  more  they  will  enjoy  the  wit,  the  penetration,  the  wise 
lack  of  sour  spitefulness,  and  the  fundamental  wisdom  of  the  skilled 
author.  For  my  part  I  found  it — especially  the  neat,  concise  portrait- 
vignettes  of  the  different  kinds  of  professors — as  good  as  La  Bruyere's 
Caracteres.  Yes,  I  know,  these  are  recognized  as  literary  classics.  I  know 
what  I  am  saying.  But  nowadays  nobody  can  read  La  Bruyere  without 
a  lengthy  "study  of  his  background,"  as  the  academic  phrase  goes,  such 
as  the  splendid  teacher  of  English  in  that  New  York  City  high  school 
was  trying  so  hard  to  provide  for  his  students.  Unless  you  know  French 
very  well,  seventeenth-century  French  at  that,  unless  you  are  soaked 
in  the  literature,  history,  memoirs,  letters,  portraits,  drama  of  France 
under  Louis  XIV,  your  appreciation  of  La  Bruyere  is  about  on  a  level 
with  the  tepid  appreciation  of  Robert  Frost  by  those  intelligent,  superior 
big-city  boys.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  would  (presumably)  not 
have  printed  "Are  Professors  Adults?" — except  perhaps  to  prove  that 
the  New  Deal  makes  a  mistake  to  entrust  any  administration  to  them — 
because  a  sizable  portion  (presumably)  of  their  immense  number  of 
subscribers  are  not  in  intimate  contact  with  the  academic  world,  and 
so  would  have  missed  the  point  (such  a  stiletto-sharp  point).  And  not 
to  have  had  the  article  printed  at  all  would  have  been  a  real  loss  to 
American  letters,  and  to  the  limited  numbers  of  people  who  must  have 
rolled  it  under  their  tongues  with  savoring  relish. 

Take  another  example,  Eudora  Welty's  exquisite  and  perfect  "Lily 
Daw  and  the  Three  Ladies."  That  highly  gifted  author  never  wrote 
anything  better  than  this  study  of  blurred,  fuzzy,  human  brains — both 
those  inside  poor  Lily's  skull  and  those  not  much  more  clear-cut,  in 
side  the  heads  of  the  three  humanitarian  ladies  bent  on  taking  care  of 
the  friendless  moron.  The  story  is  bursting  full  of  humor,  rarest  of 
gifts.  Not  wit,  with  its  knife-sharp  edge,  not  satire  with  its  self-right 
eous  implication  of  a  superior  author  looking  down  his  nose  at  his 
characters.  Humor— half  laughter,  half  tears,  flowing  from  that  con 
templation  of  the  nature  of  things  which  wet  Lucretius'  eyes  in  sadness. 


The  talk  between  the  three  Southern  ladies  is  so  rich  in  humor  that 
the  reader  (any  reader  who  has  grown  up  with  such  rural  women) 
lays  down  the  book  to  laugh  out  loud,  so  exact  is  it,  so  photographic, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  revealing  of  their  relation  to  life  and  society. 
The  relation  is  that  of  the  typical,  nineteenth-century  "nice"  provin 
cial  woman,  mature  in  years  and  in  a  strictly  personal  experience  of 
life,  childishly  ignorant  of  all  that  lies  outside  what  has  happened  per 
sonally  to  her,  or  to  someone  known  to  her. 

But  we  are  not  living  in  the  nineteenth,  but  in  the  twentieth  cen 
tury.  Such  women  are  not  found  everywhere  in  our  nation  as  in  the  past. 
Only  in  isolated  rural  corners  of  isolated  rural  states  like  Mississippi 
(or — often — Vermont,  to  be  exact)  do  people  still  carry  on  life  in  that 
old  personal,  extralegal,  nineteenth-century  way.  Modern  readers  may 
possibly,  a  few  of  them,  have  encountered  women  as  ignorant  as  the 
Three  Ladies,  but  never  women  as  fuzzy-minded,  as  intellectually 
feeble,  as  inexperienced  as  they,  who  have  been  charged  by  their  com 
munities  with  the  full  social  responsibilities  of  adult  citizens.  That  the 
fate  of  a  feeble-minded  girl,  in  the  dangerous  period  of  her  physical 
ripening,  should  be  left  by  any  community  to  private  individuals  who 
take  a  notion  first  to  put  her  in  an  asylum,  and  then  hastily  to  push 
her  into  marriage  with  a  total  stranger — modern  citizens  of  modern, 
efficiently  run  communities  know  as  little  of  what  that  means  in  human 
terms  as  city  boys  know  of  excited  hunters  and  fleeing  rabbits,  only 
one  jump  ahead  of  a  bloody  death.  Modern  associations — that  cluster 
of  ideas,  emotions,  memories  which  an  author  must  evoke  if  his  words 
are  not  to  lie  dead  on  the  page— are  all  with  scientifically  trained  social- 
welfare  workers,  who  dispose  of  the  dim-witted  Lily  Daws  of  the 
world  along  very  different  lines  from  those  of  the  well-meaning  Missis 
sippi  ladies. 

A  literature  is  growing  up,  I  notice,  around  the  person  of  the  dip 
lomaed  social-welfare  worker,  who  is  depicted  sympathetically  or  sat 
irically  by  a  new  group  of  writers.  Such  portraits,  no  matter  how  well 
done,  evoke  as  few  echoes  in  the  minds,  memories  and  hearts  of  rural 
people,  as  Eudora  Welty's  story  would  evoke  in  the  minds  of  city 
people  whose  experience  has  been  only  with  settlement  workers,  brisk, 
self-confident  district-nurses  in  uniforms,  and  public-spirited  young 


lawyers  who  volunteer  for  service  in  an  organized  effort  to  let  poor 
people  know  what  their  legal  rights  are.  Such  readers  would  be  in 
capable  of  responding  to  Eudora  Welty's  unique  and  priceless  gift  for 
suggestion,  by  mentally  supplying  the  great  mass  of  remembered  detail 
which  she  does  not  set  down. 

They  need  one  kind  of  writer;  people  who  live  outside  big  cities 
need  another  kind.  And  literature  for  our  great  American  Federation 
needs  both. 

DOROTHY  CANFIELD  FISHER 


PRAIRIE  SCHOONER  CARAVAN 
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r  I  ^HE  town  of  Gillrood  lay  warm  and  friendly  as  a  field  of  vine- 
JL  ripening  muskmelons  in  the  September  sun.  There  was  a  pleasant 
buzzing  in  the  air  too,  and  the  banners  and  bunting  along  the  streets 
hung  limp  and  still.  In  the  business  section  the  walks  were  filled  far 
beyond  any  Saturday  or  holiday  trade,  and  this  only  Friday  morning. 
Even  the  farmers  from  down  on  the  bottoms  were  in,  though  their  fall 
work  was  barely  started,  the  wheat  plowing  still  tawny  stubble,  the 
bleaching  cornfields  heavy  with  drooping  ears. 

But  this  was  Gillrood's  big  day,  the  biggest  in  all  her  time,  as  the 
poster  announced,  for  the  town  wasn't  just  having  an  anniversary,  she 
was  honoring  the  memory  of  her  founder,  Justin  Gillrood,  paying  due 
tribute  to  one  of  the  state's  great  men.  So  today  all  the  flag-hung 
mainstreet  was  one  moving,  neighborly  crowd,  with  even  important 
people  like  Russell  Cole,  the  banker,  standing  out  in  the  sun  where 
anybody  could  push  right  up  and  shake  hands,  common  as  a  cam 
paigning  politician.  Nobody  was  an  outsider  today,  not  even  old  Hedi, 
the  goatwoman,  or  her  Lunky  of  a  grandson,  walking  free  outside  of 
the  alleys  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years,  since  the  day  Judge  Gillrood 
told  her  that  her  very  presence  in  the  streets  of  man  was  an  offense. 

At  first  nobody  even  considered  asking  the  goatwoman  to  take  part 
in  the  celebration,  but  it  was  to  be  an  old  settlers'  day  and  Hedi  Fessner 
was  undeniably  the  earliest  settler  within  a  hundred  miles  around.  So 
a  week  ago  a  delegation  of  the  younger  businessmen  drove  over  to  the 
shack  against  the  bluffs.  They  found  the  old  woman  in  the  white 
washed  milk  shed  and  stood  awkwardly  around  while  she  stripped  at 
a  nanny  goat.  When  the  heavy-shouldered  grandson  came  clumping 
up  to  fill  the  doorway,  the  men  moved  a  little  closer  together  but  kept 
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on  with  their  persuasive  talk  of  the  plans  for  Gillrood  Day.  The  town 
would  be  all  decorated  up  fine  and  pretty,  everybody  in  costume,  with 
a  mammoth  historical  parade  and  barbecue  at  noon,  speeches  and  a 
big  barn  dance  at  night.  Old  Hedi  kept  stripping  away  at  the  rubbery 
bag  of  the  goat  without  lifting  her  head,  even  when  one  of  the  newer 
men  forgot  and  told  about  the  statue  of  Judge  Gillrood  to  be  unveiled. 
Only  when  somebody  finally  mentioned  the  window  displays  of  heir 
looms  and  keepsakes,  with  Len  Hutt  offering  her  a  little  space  if  she 
had  anything  to  show,  the  old  woman  pushed  the  goat  aside. 

"We  will  come,"  she  said. 

So  today  Hedi  Fessner  and  her  Lunky  openly  walked  the  unac 
customed  street,  with  no  faces  turning  from  them  and  even  people  like 
old  Mrs.  Cole  speaking  friendly.  "Fine  day,  Hedi,  a  fine  day  for 
snake-filling — "  calling  out  loud  and  free,  as  she  would  have  fifty  years 
back,  when  she  was  one  of  the  bone-picking  Sugers  instead  of  the 
widow  of  old  Russell  Cole  and  just  up  from  Florida  for  the  celebra 
tion,  with  a  maid  and  a  chauffeur.  And  when  the  goatwoman  and  her 
grandson  slipped  away  without  answering,  old  Stew  Brewster,  out  of 
jail  for  the  day,  took  up  the  greeting  as  though  it  were  for  him. 

"Yeh,  you're  right,  Maggie  Suger — "  he  shouted  for  all  the  street  to 
hear,  " — a  hell  of  a  fine,  warm  day  it  is,  but  a  weather  breeder — time 
to  be  sewing  the  young  uns  up  for  the  winter." 

A  rustle  of  laughing  swept  over  the  crowd  like  a  night  wind  starting 
up  in  a  green  cornpatch.  By  golly,  that  was  a  real  old-time  way  to  talk. 
And  very  fitting  for  the  ninetieth  birthday  of  Judge  Gillrood,  the  box- 
jawed  man  who  stared  down  from  the  streamers  along  the  street,  ask 
ing  everybody  to  HONOR  GILLROOD  WITH  GILLROOD. 

Yes,  the  town  sure  had  strained  a  tug  for  this  day,  everybody  ad 
mitted,  working  on  it  for  months,  with  some  big  names  on  the  program 
and  the  main  speaker,  Chief  Justice  Weedon  of  the  state  supreme  court, 
safely  in  a  back  room  at  the  hotel  with  the  dedication  address  sticking 
out  of  his  hip  pocket  and  somebody  there  every  minute  to  keep  him  in 
shape.  They  had  Senator  Bell  too,  got  him  to  swing  his  campaign 
around  that  way  and  borrowed  his  sound  car  to  keep  people  posted  on 
the  progression  of  events.  Then  there  were  the  homecomers  like  old 
Maggie  Cole  and,  of  course,  Connilynne  Gillrood,  the  guest  of  honor, 
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back  from  California  just  to  witness  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband.  And  the  town  was  shining  for  them,  as  the  old  high-school 
song  promised.  The  street  of  the  reliefer  shacks  was  closed  off  and  the 
better  homes  were  all  decorated  with  flags  and  old-fashioned  awnings, 
iron  grilling  or  cardboard  gingerbread.  The  Castle,  the  Gillrood 
residence,  was  reticent  as  usual,  with  only  a  couple  of  balloon  ascension 
pennants  from  the  Philadelphia  world's  fair  strung  across  the  high- 
pillared  stone  front.  Other  old  places  had  campaign  posters  of  Garfield 
and  Bryan,  while  down  at  the  blacksmith  shop  the  picture  of  Coin  Har 
vey  hung  in  the  weather-beaten  horseshoe  that  was  once  the  sign  of 
the  wits  and  the  loafers  of  the  town.  Through  the  business  section 
benches  and  hitch  racks  were  set  up  along  the  walks,  and  a  rusty 
saloon  flytrap  stood  before  the  drugstore  baited  with  stale  beer  as  in 
the  old  days.  Not  a  window  was  without  its  blinds  or  boardings,  as 
though  for  an  Indian  uprising  but  really  only  for  the  grand  opening 
later  in  the  day,  when  Connilynne  Gillrood  pressed  a  button. 

First  there  would  be  the  parade.  Old  buggies,  surreys,  and  even  a 
velocipede  were  dragged  from  their  dust  and  greased  up  to  run  from 
the  depot  to  the  courthouse.  Carriage  harness  was  spliced  out  to  fit  the 
broad  backs  of  plow  horses,  and  a  couple  of  milch  cows  were  yoked  in 
contrary  walk  to  a  wagon  fitted  up  with  a  cover  of  moldy  binder  canvas. 
Rough  old  coots  like  Stew  Brewster  and  Len  Hutt  would  ride  in  these, 
with  the  young  people  of  the  town  impersonating  the  better  element, 
the  town's  handsomest  couple  sitting  elegantly  in  the  side-lighted  Gill- 
rood  carriage,  the  boy  in  the  rusty  broadcloth  of  the  judge,  the  girl 
wearing  a  slim-waisted  dress  from  the  trousseau  of  Connilynne  Carleton 
of  Philadelphia  and  Saratoga  Springs. 

For  weeks  the  men  of  the  town  had  let  their  hair  grow  and  coaxed 
their  razor-stiffened  whiskers  along  with  vaseline,  skunk  grease,  or  the 
more  ribald  fertilizers  suggested  around  the  poolhalls.  Most  of  them 
were  in  miner's  outfits,  or  cowboy  boots  and  hats  long  ago,  although 
a  few  had  to  be  dragged  before  the  kangaroo  court  set  up  in  a  tent 
behind  the  county  jail,  with  small  boys  hanging  around  thick  for  the 
man-laughing  that  came  from  inside. 

But  the  women  had  needed  no  such  horseplay  to  get  them  into 
bustles  and  plumes,  or  calico  wrappers  and  slat  sunbonnets.  Even  Hedi 
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Fessner  had  dug  up  something  older  than  generally,  the  gray  cashmere 
dress  she  wore  when  she  came  to  town  sixty-three  years  ago.  It  still 
needed  no  letting  out,  for  although  she  couldn't  have  been  over  sixteen 
then,  she  had  come  "in  trouble"  as  it  was  called — carrying  Big  Gillie 
Fessner,  who  was  to  grow  into  the  town's  one  executed  murderer. 

But  this  was  old  settlers'  day  and  the  goatwoman  was  the  earliest. 
Connilynne  Gillrood  had  come  through  a  month  or  two  before  but  she 
never  stayed  long,  even  as  a  bride,  and  today  she  was  only  back  for  the 
dedication  of  the  statue  that  waited  like  some  frost-sensitive,  winter- 
wrapped  tree  in  the  park.  Under  the  gray  cloth  stood  a  towering 
granite  figure  of  Justin  Gillrood,  ready  for  the  evening,  for  the  music, 
the  eulogizing,  and  finally  the  unveiling  in  a  fountain  of  lights  rigged 
up  by  the  young  mayor  who  had  been  waiting  to  use  the  ideas  he  got 
at  the  world's  fair. 

Towards  eleven  the  senator's  red  sound  car  swung  into  the  street,  the 
impatient  crowd  dividing  before  the  blaring  voice  that  called  the 
stragglers  to  their  places  at  the  depot.  Then  finally  the  parade  came — 
no  sputtering  motorcycle  escort,  no  band  leading,  just  a  few  long  cars 
filled  with  visiting  celebrities:  white-haired  Connilynne,  her  back  as 
straight,  her  thin-fleshed  nose  as  fine  and  high  as  when  she  galloped 
over  the  hills  over  sixty  years  ago.  Beside  her  was  Chief  Justice  Weedon, 
red-faced  but  sitting  straight  enough.  Then  came  the  senator  and  the 
other  campaigners,  a  railroad  president,  the  local  oil  promoter,  and 
finally  Maggie  Cole,  her  son  Russell  and  other  big  bugs  of  the  town. 
Amid  gawks,  greetings,  and  a  little  scattered  cheering  they  passed  on, 
making  room  for  the  real  parade,  which  the  watchers  in  the  upper 
windows  could  already  see,  and  were  announcing  with  whoops  and 
laughter. 

Down  the  middle  of  the  hard  street  a  handful  of  pony-mounted 
Indians  clattered  slowly  along.  In  the  lead  rode  two  gaunt  old  buffalo 
hunting  chiefs,  their  eagle  headdresses  blowing  in  the  rising  wind,  their 
feather-flagged  lances  erect.  They  were  followed  by  painted,  bare- 
breasted  warriors,  jaw  ropes  on  the  horses,  their  bow  arms  free.  Be 
hind  them  rode  half  a  dozen  women,  plump  in  their  beaded  buckskin, 
their  ponies  dragging  travois  loaded  with  bundles,  children,  and  one 
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old,  old  woman,  her  wrinkles  yellow  with  powder,  her  eyes  milky 
blind. 

Close  upon  the  Indians  marched  the  younger  men  of  town  dressed 
as  the  fur  brigade,  new  beards  dark,  their  hair  curling  under  the  skin 
caps,  guns  laid  across  their  forearms  as  directed  by  old  Mitch  Perno, 
who  claimed  he  had  seen  both  Bridger  and  California  Joe.  As  in  his 
tory,  the  missionaries  came  next,  with  blue-coated  soldiers  marching 
hard  upon  their  heels.  They  were  followed  by  the  gold-seekers  and 
cowboys  and  then  the  early  settlers,  headed  by  the  Gillrood  float,  with 
impersonations  of  the  judge  in  youth,  in  manhood  and  in  age. 

For  weeks  the  paper  had  been  running  stories  about  the  town's 
great  man,  of  his  honor  and  his  courage,  his  stern  allegiance  to  duty  and 
his  loyalty  to  his  community.  Each  time  the  oldsters  got  together  down 
at  the  blacksmith  shop  or  the  jail  and  had  a  good  roar  about  it.  Stew 
Brewster  claimed  that  the  judge  was  a  heller  back  when  he  first  came 
West  along  the  railroad  survey.  Anyway,  he  seemed  to  have  been  fish- 
pole  slim,  with  sideburns  curly  and  brown  as  October  plum  brush.  He 
cut  the  liveliest  figure  in  the  square  dances  that  summer,  all  there  was 
to  do  after  the  grasshoppers  hit,  and  his  fingers  were  fast  as  flying  hail 
on  a  guitar.  But  on  the  float  today  he  was  already  the  determined  young 
judge,  with  a  miner's  pick  in  one  hand,  a  lawbook  in  the  other,  and  his 
eyes  lifted  over  the  heads  of  his  fellows.  It  was  a  fine  sight,  and  people 
clapped,  or  stood  still,  a  wrist  or  two  brushing  up  across  old  eyes  in 
memory  of  days  that  could  only  be  mimicked  by  the  tall  boy  on  the 
parade  float. 

Yes,  as  the  paper  said,  Justin  Gillrood's  rise  was  typically  American. 
He  had  read  a  little  law  before  he  came  West,  hoping  to  find  enough 
trouble  in  the  new  country  to  keep  him  eating  more  regularly  than 
that  winter  of  seventy-three  in  New  York  City.  Even  after  the  grass 
hoppers  drove  out  his  neighbors  he  stayed  on,  finally  striking  out  afoot 
for  the  new  mining  camp  of  Deadwood,  deep  in  the  Indian  country. 
When  he  came  back  to  his  homestead  four  years  later  his  pockets  were 
full  of  agates,  and  money  and  goldmine  stock,  accumulated  by  de 
fending  holdups  and  murderers,  it  was  said.  Anyway,  the  young  law 
yer  had  turned  out  smart  as  the  lash  of  a  bullwhip. 

Turned  out  he  was  looking  ahead,  too.   Confident  that  the  rains 
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were  back  to  stay  and  the  grasshoppers  done,  young  Justin  bought  up 
much  of  his  deserted  community  and  got  Gillrood  post  office  established 
in  the  little  shack  with  his  name  over  the  door.  The  next  week  news 
got  around  that  the  railroad  was  headed  through  along  the  survey. 
That  summer  the  trails  were  dark  with  the  covered  wagons  of  home- 
seekers  looking  for  a  new  start.  Justin  sold  them  land  and  lots,  gave 
them  advice  and  got  himself  elected  attorney  of  the  new  county.  When 
he  started  a  house,  four,  five  rooms  and  a  verandah,  and  began  to  order 
furniture,  the  neighbors  looked  for  him  to  get  married,  especially  with 
a  letter  coming  every  mail  day  from  up  in  the  Black  Hills  somewhere, 
and  him  riding  off  that  way  pretty  often.  He  had  managed  some 
Eastern  connections  too,  started  a  branch  loan  office,  and  went  away 
to  railroad  meetings.  When  the  tracks  were  finally  laid  through,  Presi 
dent  Carleton  and  his  daughter  Connilynne  stopped  by  on  an  inspec 
tion  tour.  Young  Justin  took  the  whole  party  antelope  hunting  and 
was  asked  to  dinner  at  the  private  car.  That  evening  the  cowboys 
watched  the  slicked-up  attorney  pick  his  way  through  the  crowd  to 
wards  the  tracks,  but  none  of  them  dared  put  a  hole  into  his  plug  hat 
or  even  to  spurt  up  a  little  dust  around  his  feet. 

After  that  there  were  letters  from  the  East  too,  and  once  a  package 
marked  PERISHABLE  containing  a  pair  of  wax-coated  peaches  big 
as  Rocky  Ford  melons  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  With  his  house  almost 
finished  and  the  fall  roads  snow-blocked,  Justin  put  in  his  extra  time 
around  the  office  carving  a  basket  from  one  of  the  peach  pits.  At  first 
he  laughed,  too,  about  the  society  girl  and  her  airs,  but  when  he  came 
back  from  the  Black  Hills  around  Christmas  and  found  several  tele 
grams  waiting  he  took  the  train  East.  By  spring  he  had  married  into 
the  railroad  money;  the  little  house  behind  the  office  was  rented  and 
a  new  one,  the  Castle,  was  put  up  of  native  limestone,  with  long  brown 
columns  across  the  front. 

After  a  while  somebody  brought  a  story  back  from  the  East.  It 
seemed  that  the  Carleton  girl  had  taken  to  running  around  with  a 
divorced  man  and  that  the  father,  up  from  track  layer  himself,  grabbed 
at  the  young  lawyer  for  his  daughter  like  a  snake-bit  old  maid  reaching 
for  the  whiskey  jug. 

Seems  he'd  had  some  trouble  getting  the  girl's  Saratoga  Springs 
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mother  to  agree.  But  it  turned  out  they  were  drawing  to  a  good  hand 
as  the  Gillroodians  had  predicted,  for  while  the  Judge  remained  pretty 
close  in  both  residence  and  loyalty  to  his  little  town,  he  managed  to 
reach  the  state  supreme  court  bench — the  supreme  court  and  half  a 
dozen  directorships  before  his  hair  was  white  as  the  powdered  head  of 
the  boy  who  impersonated  him  in  honored  age  today. 

So  the  main  float  of  the  parade  moved  on,  rocking  a  little  in  the 
rising  wind,  followed  by  the  proper  applause,  controlled  and  moderate, 
as  was  due  the  memory  of  a  great  judicial  figure.  It  gave  way  to  a  ripple 
of  higher  cheering  when  the  women  saw  the  Gillrood  carriage,  with 
the  pretty  dark-haired  girl  in  Connilynne's  reception  dress  of  gray 
brocade.  Looking  back  now  it  seemed  inevitable  that  Justin  Gillrood 
should  bring  his  town  such  a  fine  lady.  To  be  sure,  she  was  away  most 
of  the  time,  health-seeking,  the  Judge  called  it,  at  the  Springs  or  New 
port,  or  maybe  Nice  or  Florence.  But  she  always  came  back  in  the 
spring,  between  the  wind  of  April  and  the  heat  of  June,  to  gallop  her 
sorrel  mare  over  the  hills,  her  hair  netted  close  under  a  plumed  hat, 
her  riding  habit  a  flying  cloud  of  black  against  the  windy  sky.  But 
soon  her  cheeks  seemed  to  pale,  her  step  grow  listless,  and  then  she 
would  be  gone  once  more.  There  was  some  talk  around  the  livery 
barn  about  a  woman's  place  being  with  her  husband,  but  the  wits  at 
the  blacksmith  shop  agreed  it  would  be  better  to  look  ahead  to  Conni- 
lynne  for  a  few  weeks  a  year  than  across  the  table  at  the  liveryman's 
slob  of  a  wife  every  day.  Besides,  it  kept  even  the  better  women  of  the 
town  switching  their  skirts  a  bit  to  have  the  judge  alone  among  them. 
It  was  worth  the  trouble,  too,  for  with  the  prematurely  graying  lock 
at  his  temple  and  the  growing  dignity  of  his  office,  Justin  Gillrood  was 
handsomer  every  year.  But  if  any  woman  ever  got  more  than  a  bow 
and  a  compliment  for  her  venison  dinners  or  her  less  open  attempts 
at  favor,  not  even  the  livery  stable  crowd  heard  of  it. 

The  first  year  or  two  Connilynne  brought  guests  out  for  the  fall 
hunting,  a  cousin  and  a  couple  of  his  friends  that  set  the  town  to  talk 
ing.  They  were  dashing  young  men  with  bold  eyes,  drake-tail  curls  at 
their  foreheads,  and  a  taste  for  champagne  dinners.  That  kind  of  visit 
ing  didn't  last  long.  But  in  the  springtime  the  Gillroods  still  made  the 
same  elegant,  high-headed  couple  behind  the  bays  that  the  Judge  drove 
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with  close  leather  and  dangling  whip,  the  tassel  dropping  lightly  to  a 
satin  back  now  and  then,  just  to  let  the  horses  know  the  cutting  edge 
was  waiting.  It  was  so  he  handled  the  lawbreakers  of  his  district,  and 
brought  the  record  of  petty  crime  in  Gillrood  County  'way  down,  al 
though  its  murder  rate  stayed  high.  Killers,  men  or  horses,  couldn't  be 
reformed,  the  Judge  maintained,  and  must  be  destroyed  swiftly,  ruth 
lessly.  He  practiced  that  too.  The  time  his  finest  colt  got  scared  and 
kicked  the  stable  boy  in  the  face  he  shot  the  animal  right  there  in  the 
stall  even  before  the  doctor  was  sure  the  boy  was  dead.  Not  that  the 
Judge  had  liked  to  do  it.  The  last  time  he  told  the  story,  just  before  he 
died,  his  eyes  still  leaked  tears,  but  without  any  softening. 

It  was  this  sternness  against  the  promptings  of  his  own  heart,  the 
paper  said,  that  had  sustained  young  Justin  Gillrood  in  his  long  fight 
against  rustlers,  horse-thieves,  and  murderers.  It  carried  him  through 
the  office  of  county  judge  to  the  district  court  and  got  him  called  Justice 
Gillrood  long  before  he  reached  the  state  bench.  He  was  as  firm  against 
tears  and  beggings  as  against  threats  of  vengeance  at  the  polls  or  by  a 
quicker  slug  of  lead  in  the  back.  He  sent  Russell  Cole,  only  son  of  his 
law  partner,  to  jail  for  breaking  windows  Hallowe'en  as  quick  as  he 
had  sent  the  cattle  rustlers  to  the  penitentiary  and  Hedi  Fessner,  too, 
for  harboring  them.  As  he  had  set  himself  against  the  tears  of  Maggie 
Cole  so  he  held  out  against  those  who  came  to  remind  him  that  Hedi 
was  a  poor,  strayed  creature,  little  more  than  a  child  herself,  with  a 
fatherless  boy  at  her  skirts.  Probably  she  really  didn't  know  what  those 
rustlers  were  and  was  glad  to  make  an  extra  penny  doing  a  little  wash 
ing  for  them,  cooking  an  extra  meal.  But  the  Judge  was  set.  So  her 
four-year-old  boy  was  sent  to  the  detention  home  and  because  nobody 
wanted  a  jail  brat,  he  was  still  there  when  Hedi  got  out.  Against  the 
friendly  advice  of  the  warden  and  the  stern  protest  of  Judge  Gillrood, 
she  brought  the  seven-year-old  boy  back  to  the  shack  against  the  bluff. 

But  Big  Gillie,  as  he  was  already  called,  soon  got  himself  sent  away 
to  the  reformatory  for  trapping  muskrats  on  one  of  the  Cole  places.  By 
his  eighteenth  birthday  he  was  out  again,  grown  so  strong  he  could  lift 
the  hind  end  of  a  mud-stuck  grain  wagon. 

"No  keeping  his  kind  out  of  the  fouled  nest—-"  everybody  said, 
when  it  got  around  that  he  was  back  in  the  shack  with  Hedi. 
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After  that  Big  Gillie  was  picked  up  every  few  weeks,  every  time  a 
storekeeper  missed  a  stick  of  candy  or  somebody  lost  a  dominick  hen, 
although  he  was  always  turned  loose  in  the  end.  At  first  his  mouth 
was  silent,  only  his  gray  eyes  darkening.  But  gradually  he  got  surly, 
told  the  sheriff  that  they'd  better  leave  him  be.  People  noticed  the 
change  and  predicted  that  he'd  get  himself  killed  one  of  these  days, 
resisting  arrest.  About  that  time  he  went  to  work  up  in  the  ranch  dis 
trict,  and  only  got  back  to  Gillrood  once  a  month  or  so.  But  he  ended 
just  as  everybody  had  predicted:  He  killed  an  officer  who  tried  to  bring 
him  in  for  questioning. 

This  time  the  Judge  got  his  name  into  all  the  papers,  even  made  an 
inch  in  the  New  York  Times  with  his  instructions  to  the  jury.  It  was 
later,  to  the  mother's  plea  for  clemency  for  her  son,  that  he  told  old 
Hedi  her  very  presence  in  the  streets  of  man  was  an  offense. 

So  Big  Gillie  was  hanged  and  the  next  day  the  town  found  out 
more  against  him.  The  chambermaid  at  the  Commercial  Hotel  was 
dead  of  iodine  and  her  fatherless  boy  had  disappeared.  By  the  time  it 
got  around  that  he  was  out  in  the  Fessner  shack  it  was  clear  that  Big 
Gillie  was  guilty  of  other  things  besides  murder,  for  old  Hedi  met  the 
officers  with  her  upraised  hoe,  claiming  the  boy  by  right  of  blood.  So 
they  let  her  keep  him.  Save  the  county  tax  money  and,  besides,  the  boy 
would  come  to  no  good  anyway,  not  the  son  of  a  murderer  and  a  loose 
woman.  A  few  people  insisted  that  such  an  uncomplaining  little 
worker  as  the  chambermaid  couldn't  be  bad.  The  big  brute  must  have 
taken  advantage  of  her.  It  turned  out  all  right  though,  just  very  foolish, 
with  Gillie  only  making  twenty  dollars  a  month.  The  two  had  been 
married  all  along,  but  Judge  Gillrood,  who  owned  the  hotel,  was  a 
gallant  man  and  kept  his  jobs  for  single  girls,  not  those  with  husbands 
to  support  them;  so  they  had  kept  it  a  secret. 

That  was  thirty  years  ago.  Since  then  Hedi's  grandson  had  grown 
into  a  manhood  as  powerful  as  his  father's,  but  without  Gillie's  straight, 
defiant  bearing.  Instead,  Lunky  shambled  guiltily  along,  his  pale,  mild 
eyes  always  down  before  his  fellows,  the  crown  hair  curling  pro 
tectively  about  his  ears.  Today  in  the  parade  he  was  hunched  low  be 
side  Hedi  in  the  old  slat  cart  that  was  so  familiar  to  the  road  and  the 
alleys  all  the  years  she  delivered  her  goat  milk  to  the  hospital.  There 
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were  no  cheers  as  the  old  roan  mare  plodded  slowly  along  between  the 
two  walls  of  people — mostly  just  whisperings  and  silence,  with  here 
and  there  a  boy's  high  jeering,  "Look  at  Lunky!  Old  Monkey-Lunky!" 
to  be  shushed  by  those  around  him.  Hedi  Fessner's  head  was  not  down. 
She  sat  up  straight  before  the  eyes  of  all  Gillrood  County,  her  lined  and 
leathery  old  face  flushed  beyond  its  usual  ruddy  windburn,  the  dove- 
gray  of  her  dress  not  much  yellowed  in  the  years  since  she  came  to 
town.  She  had  been  pretty  then,  her  cheeks  paper-white,  her  blue  eyes 
disturbed  as  the  April  sky,  but  there  had  been  no  place  in  a  parade  for 
her  that  year,  and  no  banners  along  the  street  carrying  the  picture  of 
the  great  man  who  was  to  take  away  the  son  she  was  bearing. 

After  the  old  settler  section  of  the  parade  came  the  historical  floats 
representing  the  early  business  houses  of  the  town,  the  White  Ribbon 
Temperance  Club,  and  the  football  team  as  first  organized.  Last  there 
was  the  finest  float  of  all,  representing  the  World  of  Tomorrow.  It  was 
built  like  a  chromium  rocket  with  a  mounted  map  of  the  United  States 
standing  across  the  back,  the  center  of  the  country  covered  by  a  plaque 
labeled  The  Constitution  and  six  young  men  in  costume  uniforms  of 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  marines  defending  it  with  machine  guns  on 
every  side. 

"By  God,  wouldn't  old  Jefferson  snort  if  he  could  see  that  layout! 
Every  one  o'  them  pseudo-patriotic  outfits  around  here's  represented  ex 
cept  maybe  the  Klan,  and  I  guess  Billy  Baylor's  one — "  a  loafer  from 
the  blacksmith  shop  said. 

But  most  people  barely  noticed  the  young  men.  They  were  looking 
at  the  group  of  pretty  girls  on  the  front  of  the  float:  Miss  Aviation,  Miss 
Streamliner,  Miss  Air  Conditioning,  Miss  Oil  Wells,  Miss  Hybrid  Corn 
and  Miss  Certified  Seed  Potato,  all  looking  pretty  chilly  in  their  bathing 
suits  but  smiling  bravely  upon  all  the  town  as  the  band  behind  them 
played  and  the  crowd  whistled  and  cheered. 

With  a  rising  gust  of  wind  that  flapped  the  banners  and  swirled  the 
blue  capes  of  the  band,  the  parade  was  done,  and  the  crowd  turned  to 
the  windows.  The  historical  displays  were  ready,  the  boarding  all  gone, 
the  draperies  of  Cole's  department  store  sweeping  back  by  the  pressure 
of  Connilynne  Gillrood's  finger  on  an  electric  button.  Everyone  pushed 
towards  Cole's  with  its  fine,  rounded  corner  of  plate  glass  filled  by  the 
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Gillrood  display.  In  the  center  were  two  figures  in  the  wedding  clothes 
of  Justin  and  Connilynne  against  a  background  of  family  photographs. 
Beside  each  were  the  things  that  belonged  there:  the  lawbooks,  the 
certificates  of  election,  the  mining  outfit,  old  broadcloths  greening  and 
rusty,  and  the  inky  black  of  later  judicial  garments  for  the  Judge.  On 
the  wide,  hand-carved  desk  from  his  supreme  court  office  was  a  pile  of 
open  clipping  books  and  the  dusty  old  American  eagle  from  his  first 
law  office,  one  eye  gone,  the  other  forlorn  and  sad. 

On  Connilynne's  side  were  pieces  from  her  trousseau:  the  plum- 
colored  going-away  suit;  the  opera  cloak  and  gown  of  deep  ruby  red; 
the  short-trained  infair  dress  of  yellow  satin  that  she  wore  her  first  eve 
ning  in  Gillrood,  with  her  hair  shiny  as  a  blackbird's  wing.  There  were 
trailing  tea  gowns  in  sea-green  and  canary  with  foamings  of  ecru  lace; 
summer  dresses  with  hats  and  parasols  to  match;  mink-trimmed  winter 
costumes;  neckpieces  and  muffs  of  beaver  and  mink  and  seal  and  a  cape 
of  sable — all  things  that  the  town  had  never  seen.  And  on  the  little 
square  piano  brought  down  from  The  Castle  were  things  to  please  the 
romantic:  vases,  scent  bottles,  fans  of  ivory  and  plume  and  lace,  yel 
lowed  invitations  to  the  Carleton-Gillrood  wedding,  and  dance  pro 
grams  with  the  judge's  strong,  legible  initials  opposite  all  the  polkas. 

It  was  magnificent,  as  the  papers  had  promised,  this  display  of  the 
town's  great  couple,  and  the  crowd  pushed  and  shoved  until  the 
marshal  had  to  set  himself  and  several  boy  scouts  with  their  striped 
poles  along  the  windows  to  keep  the  people  from  pushing  the  glass  in. 
"There  are  other  exhibits,  many  fine  exhibits — "  he  kept  shouting 
through  a  cupped  hand. 

It  was  true  that  every  window  along  the  street  was  full,  even  at  the 
poolhalls  and  Len  Hutt's  old  livery  stable.  Before  everybody  had  made 
the  rounds  it  would  be  time  to  drift  off  towards  the  barbecue  pits,  where 
the  big  dinner,  the  band,  and  the  speakers  would  be  waiting. 

At  the  barbecue  grounds  the  special  guests  and  the  old-timers  were 
seated  at  one  long  table,  from  Connilynne  Gillrood  in  her  silver  foxes, 
between  the  governor  and  Justice  Weedon,  down  to  Old  Hedi  and  her 
grandson.  Lunky  never  lifted  his  head,  the  back  of  his  thick  neck  red 
dened  by  the  jibes  of  the  roving  boys,  the  sly  pebbles  that  hit  his  back. 
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But  the  old  woman  sat  dark  and  silent  as  she  always  had  before  these 
people,  even  when  they  took  her  son  away. 

The  dinner  went  very  well.  The  barbecued  meat  was  good  and  the 
hot  coffee  welcome,  now  that  bits  of  flying  cloud  grayed  the  sky  and 
the  paper  napkins  fluttered  in  the  vest  fronts  or  slid  away  entirely  in 
the  wind. 

By  the  time  everybody  had  been  fed,  the  singing  done,  the  guests  of 
honor  welcomed,  and  the  crowd  invited  to  the  park  for  the  six  o'clock 
dedication,  the  clouds  had  thickened  unmistakably.  Perhaps  old  Stew's 
prediction  to  Maggie  Cole  was  coming  true;  the  still,  warm  morning 
had  been  a  weather  breeder.  At  least  the  air  was  dampening,  the  wind 
so  chilly  that  the  main  table  emptied  itself  fast,  some  to  rest  a  little  for 
the  evening  unveiling,  Hedi  and  her  Lunky  to  get  at  their  chores  so 
they  could  be  back  early.  Those  who  stayed  for  the  band  concert  dug 
out  wraps  or  hurried  boys  away  for  them.  Afterward  the  senator  began 
his  speech  from  the  sound  car  but  it  was  loud  and  would  probably  be 
only  campaign  stuff  anyway;  so  those  who  were  used  to  washing  and 
churning  or  even  driving  a  tractor  with  the  radio  going  visited  around 
the  picnic  ground,  talking  about  the  children  and  fall  plowing  and 
what  a  big  day  this  was.  Too  bad  the  Judge  couldn't  be  here,  par 
ticularly  tonight,  to  see  himself  in  that  statue  out  there  in  the  park. 
Some  talked  with  concern  about  the  boys  having  to  register  for  the 
draft  before  three  weeks  and  some  of  these  wandered  over  to  hear  the 
senator  although  he  was  a  jackass.  But  he  was  against  the  third  term 
and  the  warmongers  in  Washington,  and  so  they'd  vote  him  in  again. 

Here  and  there  a  few  spoke  of  the  London  bombings  and  the  rumor 
that  Japan  was  joining  the  Axis,  and  then  perhaps  slipped  away  to 
their  cars  to  listen  to  the  news  that  was  never  good  any  more,  but  not 
even  these  talked  overmuch  about  the  war,  afraid  of  being  thought  war 
mongers  too,  and  uncouth.  That's  what  Maggie  Cole  called  those  who 
mentioned  the  bombings  at  the  dinner  last  night.  Uncouth. 

"Maggie  Cole? — and  her  one  of  the  bone-picking  Sugers?"  Len 
Hutt  said  when  he  heard  about  it. 

By  now  the  sky  was  darkening  fast  and  here  and  there  a  farmer 
lifted  his  face  into  the  wind.  Yes,  there  was  a  big  rain  coming  for  the 
fall  plowing — make  next  year's  crop.  So  they  followed  their  women 
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good-naturedly  towards  the  stores,  open  for  business  now.  Many 
stopped  at  the  Gillrood  windows  once  more.  With  the  marshal  gone 
and  fewer  pushing  from  behind  there  was  really  time  to  look. 

It  was  a  woman  who  noticed  the  little  peachstone  basket  on  the  floor 
of  the  corner  window,  close  up  to  the  glass — a  tiny  brown  basket  just 
large  enough  to  hold  the  little  finger  ring  it  carried.  The  set  fitting 
snugly  under  the  basket  handle  was  a  heart-shaped  rose  agate  banded 
in  dusky  gray,  like  strips  of  morning  cloud  against  a  sunrise  sky.  On 
the  side  of  the  basket  was  a  J  and  a  C,  entwined,  and  against  the  pillow 
lay  a  little  card: 

Peachstone  basket  carved  by 

Justin  Gillrood 

for  his  future  wife  from  fruit 
picked  and  waxed  by  her.  Gold 
and  the  sunrise  agate  in  ring 
were  brought  from  the  Black 
Hills  by  the  Judge. 

"Isn't  that  just  darling!"  the  women  exclaimed,  saying  it  to  each 
other  over  and  over,  perhaps  thinking  of  their  own  plodding  husbands. 
Finally  old  Stew  Brewster  came  pushing  his  head  between  the  impeding 
shoulders.  He  had  met  a  crony  with  a  jug  and  now  a  patriotic  fervor 
for  his  town's  greatness  was  beginning  to  burn  in  his  breast.  With  the 
marshal  gone,  he  would  size  up  the  Gillrood  display,  maybe  make  a 
little  speech.  Then,  before  his  slow-focusing  eyes,  he  saw  the  satin 
pillow  with  its  peachstone  basket. 

"By  the  dickety  damn!"  he  spluttered  out  in  surprise,  yanking  at 
anybody  in  reach.  "See  that  there  basket  fixing  ?  It's  just  like  old  Hedi's 
down  to  the  livery  barn,  and  them  rings  is  alike  as  two  swallows  outa 
the  same  jug!" 

At  first  nobody  listened  to  the  old  jail  bum,  not  eyen  the  marshal 
strolling  past.  But  Stew  kept  nudging,  blowing  his  breath  around,  in 
sisting  that  the  baskets  were  the  same,  the  Widow  Gillrood's  and  old 
Hedi  Fessner's.  The  crowd  exchanged  looks  among  themselves,  pity 
ing  grins,  some  of  the  more  delicate  turning  offended  noses  away. 
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Then  a  couple  of  boys  took  up  the  pointing.  The  Stew  was  right.  The 
baskets  were  the  very  same.  Of  course  old  Hedi's  had  an  H  with  the  J 
instead  of  the  C,  but  the  stones  in  the  rings  were  both  the  pinky  color, 
and  the  stripes  were  the  same  too.  Old  Judge  Gillrood's  wife  and  the 
goatwoman  had  rings  cut  off  the  same  chunk  of  rock  in  the  same  peach- 
stone  baskets ! 

As  the  story  spread  there  was  an  increasing  push  towards  the  win 
dow,  a  hurrying  away  to  the  old  livery  stable  and  back,  with  bewildered 
nods  of  agreement.  The  baskets  were  alike,  all  right,  rings,  sets  and  all, 
and  somebody  better  be  telling  them,  meaning  the  big  people  of  the 
day.  By  now  there  was  a  rising  giggle  among  the  younger  people,  a 
little  shamedly  at  first,  but  picking  up  and  spreading  fast.  The  older 
people  still  stood  back,  clinging  to  the  silence  between  them,  or  making 
a  few  low  words  and  whisperings,  perhaps  a  few  headshakings  that 
were  heavy  and  serious.  Some  of  them  began  to  remember  things  they 
couldn't  recall  having  heard  or  seen,  or  even  known.  It  was  true  that 
the  young  Justin  had  carved  at  a  peachstone  basket  all  the  fall  before 
he  was  married,  all  the  time  that  he  was  building  the  little  house  every 
body  thought  was  for  a  girl  up  in  the  Black  Hills  somewhere.  Then  the 
chance  at  the  railroad  money  had  come  along  and  so  the  house  went 
to  renters. 

While  some  still  argued  that  the  baskets  were  an  accident,  a  mere  co 
incidence,  fewer  and  fewer  stood  against  the  crowd,  until  finally  all  the 
street  under  the  flapping  Gillrood  banners  was  quiet,  as  quiet  and  still  as 
when  the  storm  wind  dies  before  the  lightning.  And  suddenly  from 
among  them  a  man  climbed  up  to  one  of  the  Gillrood  posters  and 
jerked  a  corner  free.  Then  deliberately  he  tore  it  straight  across  the  face. 

"Son-killer!"  he  cried,  and  dropped  the  piece  down  upon  the  watch 
ing  crowd.  Someone  clutched  at  it,  tore  it  to  bits  and  flung  them  into 
the  air.  Now  others  began  ripping  at  the  posters,  pulling  down  the 
strings  of  banners  stretched  across  the  street,  and  only  the  marshal  and 
his  deputies  saved  the  Gillrood  windows  themselves  from  being 
smashed  in. 

It  was  almost  dusk  when  the  rain  started,  lightly  at  first,  then  quick 
ened  until  the  deserted  streets  ran  curbful  and  were  swept  clean  of  all 
the  litter  except  the  heavier  of  the  storm-torn  branches.  Dedication  time 
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came  and  passed  and  in  the  park  the  wind  still  whipped  at  the  gray 
cloth  about  the  tall  granite  figure  of  Judge  Gillrood.  Before  it,  huddled 
under  an  old  tarpaulin,  Hedi  and  her  grandson  waited,  silent  and  alone, 
the  rain  beating  quieter  around  them  as  the  darkness  came. 


LIZARD 

Stanton  A.  Coblentz 

Rustling  he  skims  across  the  grass,  then  halts, 
Scanning  me  with  his  pouched  and  snaky  eyes, 
As  though  some  pygmy  dinosaur  should  rise 
From  ancient  blood  assaults! 

How  like  a  dragon's  are  his  sharp,  hooked  claws, 
His  corrugated  skin  of  dull  gray-black; 
His  wide  slit  mouth,  long  tail,  and  scaly  back; 
And  fierce  gnat-snapping  jaws! 

Grown  from  his  six-inch  length  to  sixty  feet, 
He  might  restore  those  goblin  lords  that  made 
Red  tumult  in  some  ferned  Jurassic  glade 
With  trumpeting  thrust  and  beat; 

For  kin  of  his  on  clawed  wings  clove  the  skies, 
And  pounced  on  furies  of  whale-like,  armored  mass. 
Yet  these  are  gone ;  while  he,  low  in  the  grass, 
Avidly  chases  flies ! 
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Rudolph  Umland 


IT  WAS  about  1850  that  inventors  began  to  devote  their  time  seriously 
to  the  subject  of  aerial  navigation.  Early  experiments  with  gliders 
and  steam-driven  airplanes  in  England  and  France  led  to  similar  ex 
periments  in  America.  In  the  eighteen-nineties  there  were  airship  in 
ventors — recluses  and  "queers,"  for  the  most  part — scattered  from 
California  to  New  England.  Trowbridge's  poem  "Darius  Green  and 
His  Flying  Machine"  was  the  popular  recitation  of  the  day.  Although 
much  sport  was  made  of  the  Darius  Greens  in  every  community,  there 
was  a  growing  certainty  that  man's  conquest  of  the  air  was  not  far 
distant.  When  such  men  as  Hiram  Maxim  and  Samuel  Pierpont  Lang- 
ley  turned  their  talents  to  designing  winged  contraptions,  when  Con 
gress  appropriated  50,000  dollars  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  such  work, 
something  was  bound  to  come  of  it.  People  commenced  scanning  the 
skies.  Then  one  night,  in  the  fall  of  1896,  some  Californians  saw  a 
bright  light  that  was  not  a  star. 

The  light  circled  about  in  the  sky  for  several  minutes,  held  to  a 
steady  course,  then  rose,  descended,  disappeared.  Amazed  observers 
felt  it  wise  to  hold  their  tongues  and  watch  for  a  reappearance  of  the 
mysterious  phenomenon.  When  they  saw  the  same  sight  for  several 
nights  they  knew  they  could  not  be  mistaken.  From  Sacramento  to 
San  Francisco  the  rumor  spread.  An  airship  had  been  invented.  Some 
where,  out  in  the  remote  hills,  a  recluse  had  built  a  machine  that  would 
fly.  But  California  newspapers  failed  to  nurture  the  story;  they  killed 
it  with  ridicule,  and  the  ship  sought  more  hospitable  fields  elsewhere. 
On  February  2, 1897,  a  special  dispatch  appeared  in  the  Omaha  Bee, 
stating  that  the  light  of  an  airship  or  something  of  the  kind  had  been 
seen  moving  in  the  sky  west  of  Hastings,  Nebraska.  It  seemed  to  be 
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about  800  feet  in  the  air,  and  at  first  sight  had  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  star,  but  closer  observation  revealed  it  to  be  artificial.  A  few 
days  later,  another  dispatch  appeared,  stating  that  a  dozen  inhabitants 
of  the  little  town  of  Inavale,  fifty  miles  south  of  Hastings,  were 
startled  on  their  way  home  from  prayer-meeting  by  a  bright  light  pass 
ing  almost  directly  over  their  heads.  They  not  only  saw  the  light  but 
saw  the  craft  itself,  a  conical-shaped  monster,  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
with  two  sets  of  wings  on  each  side  and  a  large  fan-shaped  rudder. 
Moreover  they  heard  voices  as  the  craft  passed  over  them,  and  dis 
tinguished  a  man's  laugh.  A  day  or  two  later  the  light  was  reported  to 
have  been  seen  by  some  citizens  at  York,  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Hast 
ings.  Nearly  every  newspaper  in  Nebraska  carried  the  story  of  these 
occurrences.  So  much  editorial  comment  and  speculation  was  provoked 
that,  for  a  time,  even  the  defeat  of  Bryan  in  the  late  elections  was  for 
gotten. 

Finis  was  nearly  written  to  the  story,  however,  when  a  man  named 
McLean  was  discovered  near  Hastings  flying  kites.  McLean  was  a 
master  at  the  art  of  kite-flying  and  was  said  to  possess  the  largest  col 
lection  of  kites  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Frequently  at  night  he 
would  send  a  kite  up  half-a-mile  in  the  air  with  a  light  attached  to  it. 
This,  it  was  believed,  explained  the  mystery  of  the  lights  seen  by  the 
citizens  of  Hastings  and  York.  As  for  the  strange  craft  seen  by  the 
people  of  Inavale — well,  folks  attending  prayer-meeting  were  known  to 
exaggerate  truth  before. 

But  the  airship  was  not  to  be  downed  so  easily.  Newspaper  editors 
in  Nebraska  were  willing  to  nurse  the  story  from  the  bottle  if  necessary. 
On  February  16th  an  item  appeared  in  the  Omaha  Bee  stating  that  the 
light  had  been  seen  by  several  residents  of  South  Omaha.  The  light 
flashed  up,  down,  and  around,  and  was  not  more  than  500  feet  above  the 
city.  Since  Omaha  was  nearly  150  miles  from  the  scene  of  McLean's 
kite-flying,  the  kite  theory  was  discredited.  The  airship  still  roved  the 
skies.  It  was  next  seen  at  Beatrice,  down  in  southeastern  Nebraska. 
One  observer  asserted  that  it  had  a  tail,  another  that  it  had  two  eyes, 
another  that  it  had  but  one  whopping  big  eye.  The  following  night  it 
was  seen  by  several  residents  of  North  Platte  who  declared  that  the  light 
was  about  the  size  of  a  barrel  and  kept  rising  and  descending  in  the 
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air,  sending  forth  sparks  as  it  descended.  Then  it  was  seen  at  Kearney 
by  the  city  clerk,  whose  reputation  for  veracity,  according  to  the 
Kearney  Daily  Hub,  rated  considerably  above  par.  The  city  clerk  was 
not  certain  that  he  saw  an  airship  but  he  was  certain  that  he  saw  a 
strange  light.  Walking  home  at  night,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
ten,  he  saw  the  light  hanging  in  the  western  sky.  It  did  not  move 
around  to  any  great  extent,  and  its  size  looked  to  be  about  the  same  as 
the  head  of  an  ordinary  wooden  water  bucket.  A  few  nights  later,  a 
number  of  people  in  Grand  Island  watched  the  light  making  evolutions 
in  the  sky  for  more  than  an  hour.  It  moved  upwards  and  downwards 
and,  at  times,  floated  towards  the  city  and  then  receded. 

Soon  the  light  of  the  airship  had  been  seen  in  all  parts  of  Nebraska. 
Airship  "parties"  were  held  in  many  communities  to  watch  the  strange 
phenomenon.  Several  reputable  citizens  who  reported  to  newspaper 
men  that  they  had  sighted  the  airship  were  recipients  of  circulars  from 
Keeley  institutes  and  calls  from  Good  Templar  lodges.  Letters  such  as 
the  following  were  also  received : 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mr.  A. , 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  see  by  today's  Chicago  Times-Herald  that  you  are  one  of  a 
number  of  business  men  who  witnessed  an  airship  over  your  city 
last  night.  I  have  been  drinking  the  very  best  brand  of  Four-Star 
Hennessy  to  be  obtained  in  this  city,  and  have  seen  everything  from 
a  tarantula  to  a  boa  constrictor,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  figure 
out  an  airship.  I  am  very  desirous  of  seeing  one  of  the  airships  and 
would  like  to  have  you  forward  me  about  a  quart  of  the  same  kind 
of  whiskey  that  you  were  drinking  before  this  ship  made  its  ap 
pearance.  If  it  is  not  convenient  for  you  to  do  so,  kindly  forward 
the  name  or  brand  of  the  Omaha  goods  used  on  this  occasion  and 
oblige. 

Yours  truly, 

R.D. 

On  the  night  of  February  25th,  the  airship  was  reported  to  have 
been  witnessed  by  a  hundred  people  at  Wymore,  Nebraska. 
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And  some  people  began  now  to  attach  a  supernatural  importance  to 
the  craft.  The  fact  that  it  was  seen  only  at  night,  coming  out  of  the 
sky,  and  disappearing  again  into  the  sky,  gave  rise  to  a  rumor  that  it 
was  operated  by  a  crew  of  shades.  Devout  souls  in  Lincoln  feared  that 
its  appearance  foretold  the  end  of  the  world.  A  prophet  in  Kearney 
predicted  that  the  aerial  visitor  would  one  day  drop  from  the  clouds, 
begin  work  on  a  certain  street  in  Kearney,  and  exterminate  the  town. 
At  Lexington  a  citizen  was  so  overcome  with  astonishment  and  wonder 
at  sight  of  the  brilliant  light  that  he  fell  off  a  sidewalk. 

During  the  last  week  in  February  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Beatrice 
Woman's  Gazette  from  a  certain  Anton  Pallardy.  The  letter  an 
nounced  that  the  airship  was  no  myth,  that  the  writer,  himself,  was 
one  of  its  builders  and  navigators.  For  prudential  reasons,  he  did  not 
wish  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  machine  until  patents  were 
secured.  Its  general  appearance,  however,  he  related,  resembled  a  large 
umbrella  with  transparent  covering  under  which  was  a  pair  of  wings 
that  could  be  expanded  and  contracted  at  pleasure.  Suspended  above 
and  attached  to  the  wings  were  two  very  thin  aluminum  balloons  con 
taining  the  new  gas,  helium.  The  airship  had  been  built  in  the  remote 
area  of  northwestern  Nebraska  known  as  the  Mauvais  Terres,  or  Bad 
Lands.  Pallardy  said  that  nearly  every  night  he  and  three  companions 
took  experimental  trips  over  Nebraska,  returning  to  the  Bad  Lands 
before  morning.. 

Pallardy's  letter,  reprinted  in  newspapers  over  the  state,  found  both 
believers  and  scoffers.  Father  William  Rigge,  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Creighton  University  in  Omaha,  declared  that  it  was  very  improbable, 
when  such  men  as  Maxim,  Langley,  and  others,  had  been  working  on 
the  theory  of  aerial  navigation  for  years  and  so  far  had  failed  to  solve 
the  riddle,  that  some  fellow  in  the  backwoods  had  successfully  built  a 
machine  that  would  navigate  space.  Father  Rigge  thought  that  the  air 
ship  which  people  had  been  seeing  was  nothing  more  than  the  planet 
Venus,  unusually  bright  at  that  season.  He  did  not  attempt  to  account 
for  the  planet's  strange  gyrations  in  the  sky. 

But  despite  the  adverse  opinions  of  Father  Rigge  and  others  the  air 
ship  continued  its  way.  It  extended  its  field  of  operation  by  passing  over 
parts  of  Kansas.  Here  prohibition  reigned  and  the  charge  could  not  be 
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made  that  the  citizens  were  seeing  airships  instead  of  the  customary 
"snakes."  On  the  night  of  March  27th,  a  blood-red  light  appeared  in 
the  sky  west  of  Topeka  and  sailed  past  the  city  in  a  northeasterly 
direction.  The  night  was  very  dark  and  the  ship  appeared  so  far  away 
that  nothing  but  the  light  could  be  made  out.  The  light  is  reputed  to 
have  been  seen  by  several  hundred  citizens  who  were  on  the  streets, 
some  of  whom  hurried  home  to  their  cellars,  fearing  that  a  great  calam 
ity  was  impending.  From  the  steps  of  the  state  capitol  fully  200  people 
are  said  to  have  watched  the  strange  sight,  among  them  the  Governor, 
who  said :  "I  don't  know  what  that  thing  is,  but  I  hope  it  may  yet  solve 
the  railroad  problem." 

On  April  1st  (still  1897),  the  airship  was  reported  seen  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  by  several  thousand  people.  The  light  was  first  dis 
covered  in  the  sky  at  8:15  in  the  evening  and  excited  crowds  were  soon 
gathered  on  the  street  corners  and  before  public  buildings  watching  its 
movements.  The  spectators  were  all  convinced  that  the  light  was  not 
that  of  a  star  or  planet.  The  same  evening  the  light  passed  over  the 
town  of  Everest,  Kansas,  sixty  miles  northwest  of  Kansas  City.  Accord 
ing  to  a  news  dispatch  in  the  Chicago  Record,  the  entire  population  of 
Everest  stood  outdoors  watching  the  aerial  monster  as  "it  neared  the 
earth,  or,  with  the  velocity  of  an  eagle,  darted  upward  and  sailed  away 
into  space  until  its  light  merely  twinkled,  then,  reversing  itself,  came 
sailing  back  over  the  heads  of  the  astonished  spectators."  The  outline 
of  the  ship  was  said  to  have  been  clearly  distinguished.  The  basket,  or 
car,  was  30  feet  long,  shaped  like  an  Indian  canoe.  Four  light  wings 
extended  from  the  car,  two  on  either  side,  and,  immediately  above,  a 
large  dark  mass  was  discernible,  believed  by  the  watchers  to  have  been 
an  inflated  gas-bag. 

A  few  nights  later  the  airship  was  again  reported  at  Omaha.  Among 
the  observers  was  a  streetcar  motorman,  who  secured  a  good  view  of  the 
craft  when  it  passed  directly  over  his  car  at  a  height  of  about  600  feet. 
It  appeared  in  the  gloom  to  be  90  feet  in  length  and  elliptical  in  form. 
Forward  and  aft  on  the  sides  were  large  projections  which  seemed  to 
be  wings;  on  the  forward  end  was  a  bright  searchlight  and  on  the  rear 
a  red  lantern. 
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The  first  person  to  claim  the  honor  of  having  seen  the  airship  on 
ground  was  James  Southard,  a  farmer  living  on  the  river  bottoms  north 
of  Peru,  Nebraska.  Calling  at  the  office  of  a  local  newspaper,  he  told 
his  story  and  it  was  immediately  put  on  the  press.  On  the  night  of  April 
5th,  while  looking  for  a  number  of  stray  cattle,  Southard  had  become 
lost  and  wandered  about  for  some  time  in  a  dense  growth  of  willows 
along  the  river.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  saw  a  light  on  a 
sandbar  and,  finding  a  place  where  the  bar  joined  the  bank,  made  his 
way  to  the  light.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  he  found  the  airship  about 
which  there  was  so  much  speculation.  He  was  informed  by  the  mem 
bers  of  the  crew  that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  searchlight 
and,  not  daring  to  proceed  in  the  darkness,  they  had  brought  the  ship 
to  earth  in  order  to  fix  it.  The  ship  was  shaped  like  a  cigar,  2,000  feet 
long  and  fifty  feet  across  at  its  widest  point.  At  each  end  was  a  steel 
snail-shaped  device  which  propelled  the  machine.  Gasoline  engines 
caused  these  to  revolve  rapidly  and  bore  into  the  air,  pulling  the  ship 
along  at  a  wonderful  rate  of  speed.  The  craft  was  loaded  with  several 
tons  of  dynamite  bound  for  Cuba.  The  captain  of  the  craft  explained 
to  Southard  that  Spanish  troops  were  being  massed  in  several  Cuban 
cities  and  he  proposed  to  sail  over  these  cities  and  drop  the  dynamite 
upon  the  camps  and  transport  ships.  This  would  enable  filibustering 
ships  to  land  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  Cuban  soldiers  who  could 
then  dispose  of  such  Spaniards  as  escaped  the  dynamite.  The  search 
light  was  soon  repaired  and  Southard  watched  the  monster  craft  soar 
away  on  its  mission. 

On  the  same  night  the  airship  was  reported  seen  at  Wilsonville,  Ne 
braska.  According  to  the  Wilsonville  Review,  "Wives  clutched  the 
arms  of  their  husbands,  children  screamed  and  held  to  their  mothers' 
dresses,  and  men  showed  their  awe  by  turning  pale  in  the  presence  of 
the  aerial  monster."  When  almost  due  southwest  the  airship  turned 
and  headed  straight  for  the  town.  As  it  approached,  nothing  could  be 
seen  but  the  great  light  which  quivered  and  rocked  to  and  fro.  The 
citizens  were  dumb  with  terror  and  amazement.  A  woman  fainted  but 
received  no  attention  from  those  around  her.  The  mysterious  thing 
came  on  and  on  like  an  avenging  spirit.  As  it  came  nearer,  the  shape 
of  the  machine  could  be  distinguished,  and  as  it  reached  a  point  almost 
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directly  overhead,  the  propelling  power  was  visible.  Two  sets  of  wings, 
a  forward  pair  and  a  rear  pair,  which  moved  alternately,  held  the  craft 
suspended  in  the  air,  while  a  large  wheel  resembling  a  windmill  at  the 
stern  furnished  the  motive  power.  The  craft  lowered  to  within  fifty 
feet  of  the  ground  and  then  hung  motionless  for  a  short  while.  A  man 
appeared  on  the  railing  of  the  craft,  gazed  earnestly  at  the  crowd  be 
low,  and  shouted  the  unintelligible  words:  Weiver  eht  rof  ebircsbus! 
The  airship  then  swung  around  and  sailed  away  in  the  direction  from 
which  it  had  come. 

A  prominent  citizen  of  Central  City,  Nebraska,  saw  the  light  of  the 
airship  when  he  was  on  his  way  home  from  work  on  the  evening  of 
April  8th.  It  seemed  to  be  about  a  mile  high  in  the  sky  and  at  first  the 
observer  took  it  to  be  the  evening  star,  but  after  watching  it  a  few 
minutes  he  decided  that  it  was  moving.  To  make  certain  he  was  not 
mistaken  he  got  behind  a  tree  and  sighted  along  the  trunk,  and  was 
convinced  that  the  light  was  moving  in  a  northerly  direction.  He  called 
the  attention  of  several  other  citizens  to  the  light  and  together  they 
watched  the  strange  light  floating  through  the  heavens  until  it  dis 
appeared  an  hour  later.  All  swore  that  the  light  moved  northward  and 
was  beneath  the  clouds,  which  were  being  driven  rapidly  by  the  wind 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  airship  was  next  seen  in  Iowa.  At  Ottumwa,  half  the  popula 
tion  viewed  the  strange  light.  Then  several  citizens  at  Deadwood, 
South  Dakota,  saw  the  light  and  the  dim  outline  of  the  craft.  At  Can 
ton,  South  Dakota,  the  mayor  and  other  important  officials  swore  that 
they  could  distinguish  huge  wings  and  sails.  On  April  14th,  a  special 
dispatch  appeared  in  the  St.  Joseph  News,  stating  that  the  airship  had 
come  to  ground  at  Marysville,  Missouri,  the  previous  night.  There  was 
only  one  man  on  board,  who  seemed  utterly  disgusted  with  having  had 
to  alight,  and  he  imparted  no  information.  He  hammered  at  a  con 
trivance  on  the  rear  of  the  airship,  using  frequent  Scandinavian  oaths, 
for  half  an  hour,  then  sailed  away.  Reports  came  from  Indiana  and 
Illinois  that  the  ship  had  been  sighted  in  several  towns  in  those  states. 
The  ship  is  also  said  to  have  landed  at  Girard,  Illinois,  but,  upon  the 
approach  of  the  populace,  it  rose  rapidly  and  soared  away.  On  the  same 
night  that  it  was  reported  seen  in  localities  in  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and 
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Illinois,  it  was  observed  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  several  reputable 
officials  of  the  federal  government.  People  now  realized  that  instead  of 
one,  there  were  several  airships  flying  at  large  over  the  country. 

The  most  remarkable  stories  of  the  craft,  however,  continued  to 
come  from  Nebraska.  Perhaps  the  ink-pots  of  country  editors  were 
more  fertile  there.  At  Table  Rock,  the  ship  was  reported  to  have  passed 
low  over  the  town  on  the  night  of  April  14th  at  a  very  slow  speed.  The 
Table  Rock  Argus  stated  that  through  the  windows  of  the  cabin 
passengers  were  observed.  One  was  a  beautiful  lady  whose  hands  were 
bound  to  the  seat,  while,  seated  opposite  her,  was  a  man  holding  a 
revolver.  Foul  play  was  evident  but  there  was  nothing  that  the  citizens 
of  Table  Rock  could  do  about  it.  A  better  story  appeared  in  the  Albion 
Weekly  News  of  the  same  date.  Bert  Disher  and  Markus  Bullock,  two 
citizens  of  Albion,  were  returning  home  from  a  visit  to  the  neighbor 
ing  town  of  Cedar  Rapids  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
they  observed  the  bright  light  of  the  airship.  As  it  approached  they  saw 
that  it  was  attached  to  a  craft  thirty-seven  feet,  three  inches  long,  and 
eleven  feet,  thirteen  inches  wide,  shaped  like  a  hat.  It  struck  the  ground 
three  inches  from  where  they  were  standing,  and  they  walked  over  to 
inspect  it.  When  they  arrived  all  they  could  find  was  a  man.  They 
asked  him  where  his  airship  was  and  he  put  his  hand  into  his  vest 
pocket  and  drew  forth  a  queer-looking  package  that  he  informed  them 
was  the  ship.  Whenever  he  landed  he  compressed  the  machine  so  peo 
ple  could  not  find  it.  Bert  Disher  gave  him  a  cigarette  and  then  the  two 
citizens  of  Albion  continued  on  their  way  home. 

Another  story  was  told  by  W.  H.  Dexter  of  Norfolk,  Nebraska,  who 
said  that  on  the  night  of  April  15th,  just  before  retiring,  he  went  out 
upon  the  front  porch  of  his  residence  to  smoke  a  cigar.  While  he  was 
enjoying  a  choice  Havana  and  communing  with  nature  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  what  he  first  supposed  was  a 
great  bird  approaching  from  the  south.  As  it  came  nearer  he  decided 
it  was  so  large  that  it  could  not  be  a  bird  unless  it  was  a  pterodactyl,  the 
half-bird,  half-reptile  of  prehistoric  ages,  or  some  other  beast  equally 
formidable.  A  brilliant  light  then  flashed  forth  and  he  knew  that  what 
he  beheld  was  the  famous  airship.  The  craft  came  directly  over  the  city 
standpipe,  which  was  but  a  short  distance  from  his  house,  then  stopped 
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in  mid-air.  A  pail  attached  to  a  rope  was  dropped  from  the  ship  into 
the  standpipe  and,  when  filled  with  water,  was  drawn  up  to  the  ship. 
The  wings  of  the  craft  were  again  put  into  motion  and  it  sailed  off  to 
the  north,  the  green  lights  at  the  stern  disappearing  over  the  hills  in  a 
short  time. 

On  April  16th  came  the  startling  news  that  an  airship  had  plunged 
to  earth  near  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Hundreds  of  people  from  the  surround 
ing  country  made  their  way  to  the  scene  by  horseback,  buggy,  and 
carriage  to  see  the  fallen  monster.  It  was  forty  feet  long,  twenty  feet 
wide  and  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  badly  wrecked  by  its  fall.  A  few 
days  later  it  was  found  that  the  machine  was  a  clever  fake  constructed 
by  a  local  prankster  and  pushed  from  a  bluff. 

On  the  night  of  April  13th,  an  airship  of  gigantic  dimensions  was 
reported  seen  at  Harrison,  Nebraska.  Great  excitement  prevailed  when 
the  light  was  observed  sailing  toward  the  town.  People  climbed  house 
roofs,  box  cars,  windmills  and  barns  in  order  to  get  a  good  observation 
point.  One  man  fell  through  the  roof  of  a  hen-house  and  killed  several 
chickens.  Another  climbed  a  windmill  and  was  so  amazed  and  highly 
pleased  with  the  spectacle  that  his  wife  could  hardly  persuade  him  to 
come  down.  An  observer  with  a  pair  of  field  glasses  reported  that  there 
were  two  men  on  the  craft,  one  of  whom  he  recognized  as  a  man  the 
police  had  been  trailing  for  two  years  for  committing  a  robbery  at 
Crawford,  Nebraska.  The  presence  of  this  fugitive  from  justice,  it  was 
believed,  explained  the  reason  why  the  ship  did  not  land  or  allow  itself 
to  be  seen  in  daylight. 

On  April  21st,  the  Lincoln  Evening  Post  assured  its  readers  that  the 
mystery  of  at  least  one  of  the  airships  was  solved.  The  editor  had  re 
ceived  a  letter,  dropped  from  the  clouds,  from  a  certain  J.  F.  Calipha. 
Purporting  to  have  built  the  airship  in  a  remote  region  of  West 
Virginia,  Calipha  wrote:  "The  view  below  me  looks  sublime.  I  can  con 
ceive  of  no  sensation  so  strange  as  mine,  the  peril  and  novelty  of  such 
an  adventure  as  this.  In  the  length  of  time  that  I  have  been  afloat,  about 
42  days,  I  have  lived  seemingly  a  whole  century  of  ordinary  life,  nor 
would  I  forego  this  rapturous  delight  for  that  of  a  whole  century  of 
ordinary  existence.  At  noon  today  I  rose  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,500 
feet  in  search  of  a  more  direct  current  but  found  none  so  favorable  as 
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the  one  I  am  now  in.  I  experience  at  times  considerable  discomfort 
with  the  cold  and  dampness,  but  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  breathing 
at  the  high  altitudes,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  constriction  of  the 
chest.  I  have  not  slept  much  since  the  commencement  of  this  trip,  but 
take  short  naps  of -five  or  ten  minutes'  duration.  I  do  not  approach  the 
earth  except  during  the  nighttime.  Sometimes  the  people  seem  to- catch 
sight  of  the  ship  when  I  drift  near  the  earth.  I  wonder  what  they  think 
it  is  ?  Do  they  realize  that  it  is  the  Pegasus,  the  first  to  navigate  space  ? 
As  I  cast  this  letter  adrift  the  barometer  indicates  an  altitude  of  1,500 
feet.  With  the  aid  of  my  field  glasses,  I  can  see  that  I  am  approaching 
some  large  city  in  Nebraska." 

The  following  day  a  dispatch  appeared  in  the  "Northern  Nebraska 
Journal,  stating  that  a  minister  at  Ponca,  Nebraska,  had  seen  an  airship 
passing  over  that  town  with  fifty  men  and  women  aboard.  With  the 
aid  of  a  telescope,  the  reverend  recognized  among  the  passengers  several 
Nebraska  politicians,  comfortably  planted  in  chairs  on  the  second  deck, 
smoking,  and  expectorating  over  the  railing.  When  interviewed,  the 
reverend  said  that  he  believed  that  the  airship  had  been  built  in  secret 
by  politicians  and  operated  in  secret  by  them  to  aid  in  the  distribution 
of  federal  pie. 

In  Nebraska,  airships  had  become  so  common  that  farmers  in  Brown 
County  planned  to  use  them  in  sowing  grain.  The  Ainsworth  Star* 
Journal  printed  several  rules  to  be  observed  in  seeding  by  the  aerial 
process : 

All  fields  should  be  at  least  five  miles  long  and  six  rods  wide. 
Don't  get  too  high  from  the  ground  or  let  your  machine  run  faster 
than  a  mile  a  second.  You  may  not  hit  the  right  spot. 
Don't  sow  on  days  when  the  wind  is  blowing  harder  than  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  or  your  grain  may  drop  on  someone  else's 
farm. 

Never  use  less  than  twelve  cultivators  or  about  ten  disc  harrows  at 
one  time.  In  that  way,  by  using  log  chains  in  fastening  your  culti 
vators  to  your  airship,  you  can  put  in  your  crop  by  making  one 
round  trip. 

The  whole  thing,  continued  the  Ainsworth  Star-Journal,  could  be  ac 
complished  by  one  man,  twelve  cigars,  and  a  pint  of  whiskey. 
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A  citizen  of  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  claimed  to  have  taken  a  trip 
on  an  airship.  "The  captain  of  it,  named  Gearon,  took  me  over  the 
course  pursued  by  the  cow  when  she  jumped  over  the  moon,"  he  said. 
"The  ship  was  built  in  the  sandhills  where  the  sound  of  hammers  and 
saws  was  deadened,  and  no  stray  passers  ever  changed.  The  long  lost 
Charlie  Ross  is  engineer,  and  the  man  who  struck  Billy  Patterson  is 
second  officer.  The  ship  is  run  by  wind  that  was  collected  by  following 
up  the  great  Bryan  during  his  recent  campaign  tours.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  vessel,  but  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  away  the  facts  con 
cerning  it  yet." 

An  airship  was  said  to  have  passed  over  a  farm  near  Fremont,  Ne 
braska,  early  one  morning  with  a  single  occupant,  who  dropped  a 
snare  and  picked  up  one  of  the  farmer's  chickens.  He  then  dropped  a 
note  which  read:  "This  dodgasted  airship  business  is  not  what  some 
people  crack  it  up  to  be.  My  vehicle  is  out  of  order  and  will  not  come 
down.  A  goose  hunter  shot  the  flim-flam  off  my  flying  jib.  I  have 
grown  gray-headed  in  the  business.  Excuse  haste  and  poor  writing,  and 
search  for  my  remains."  It  was  also  reported  that  an  airship  passed  low 
over  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  its  navigator  was  seen  holding  his  nose 
as  he  sailed  over  the  state  capitol. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  airship  story  was  that  told  by  an 
engineer  on  the  Burlington  railroad.  One  night,  when  his  train  was 
about  five  miles  west  of  Kenesaw,  Nebraska,  he  saw  a  red  light  on  the 
track  ahead  and  brought  the  locomotive  to  a  stop.  A  man  approached 
the  cab  and  asked  if  he  could  borrow  a  bushel  of  coal.  The  engineer 
asked  him  why  he  should  want  coal  upon  such  a  desolate  strip  of  prairie. 
The  stranger  said,  "Just  look  out  of  the  south  side  of  your  cab  and  you 
will  see  the  airship  about  which  there  is  so  much  wonder  these  days." 
Sure  enough,  there  was  the  mysterious  wonder;  so  the  engineer  started 
to  fill  the  basket  with  coal.  The  stranger  asked,  "What  kind  of  coal 
do  you  use?"  The  engineer  said,  "Why,  Newcastle  of  course."  Where 
upon  the  stranger  exclaimed,  "Newcastle  be  damned !  Do  you  suppose 
I  could  trust  myself  up  a  mile  in  the  air  and  depend  upon  that  stuff  for 
steam !  Well,  not  much.  I  am  sorry  I  stopped  you.  I  will  go  out  to  a 
farmer's  field  and  get  some  corn  stalks  and  straw.  So  long,  old  man." 
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Thomas  Edison,  after  reading  newspaper  accounts  of  the  airships, 
pronounced  them  obvious  fakes.  But  the  Kansas  City  Journal  re 
marked:  "Let  Tom  come  out  to  Kansas  and  stimulate  his  vision  with 
drugstore  beverages  a  while  and  he  will  see  his  mistake;  also  an  air 
ship."  A  minister  in  Arkansas  came  forth  with  an  entirely  new  theory 
of  the  airship.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  Temple  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Testimony,  from  which  the  Third  Angel  was  "pouring  out  his  vial 
upon  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  water." 

Following  in  the  wake  of  these  stories  came  a  deluge  of  lecturers 
over  the  Middle  West,  speaking  on  airships  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
upper  air.  Opera  houses  and  town  halls  were  packed  in  every  city  and 
town  where  strange  lights  had  been  observed.  Most  of  the  lecturers 
were  men  who  prefixed  to  their  names  the  title  "Professor."  Some  of 
them  claimed  to  be  inventors  who  had  actually  soared  aloft  in  their 
craft.  Others  were  more  conservative  in  their  claims.  Stories  of  airships 
and  strange  lights  in  the  sky  gradually  came  to  an  end  in  newspapers. 
Editors  turned  their  pens  to  other  subjects,  feeling  it  useless  to  compete 
with  such  professional  fakers  as  the  lecturers.  Just  what  the  strange 
lights  were  that  moved  across  the  sky  in  1897  is  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
It  was  six  years  before  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  made  their  first 
successful  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina.  And  they  were  then 
able  to  keep  their  machine  in  the  air  for  only  about  a  minute.  Distant 
flights  were  not  made  until  1908. 


HEART  OF  A  CONTINENT 

Robert  Ellis  Standen 

If  you  want  to  hear  the  heartbeat  of  North  America 
Try  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Omaha 
Or  Sioux  Falls  or  Cheyenne  or  Miles  City. 

• 

The  dude  at  the  information  desk, 

The  one  wearing  the  Arrow  shirt  and  Kuppenheimer  suit 

And  the  Pepsodent  smile, 

He'll  tell  you  it's  only  four  days  on  U.S.  81 

(If  you're  driving  a  Lincoln  Zephyr)  from  Laredo  to  Winnipeg; 

Or  forty-eight  hours  from  Sioux  City  to  Jackson  Hole 

By  U.S.  20  if  you're  going  west. 

He  confirms  each  statement  with  a  smile 

And  his  free-gratis  folders 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  many  colors. 

/  * 

He  knows  the  angles. 

Another  way,  if  you  can  spare  the  time, 

Would  be  to  listen  for  the  brave  piping 

Of  meadow  larks  along  the  hayroads  of  a  morning, 

And  see  how  the  buzzards  wheel  and  hover 

Over  the  Bad  Lands. 

Or  you  might  talk  to  that  rube  on  his  corn  plow. 

(He's  got  hair  in  his  ears  and  a  perennial  sun  tan; 

He's  got  more  prairie  in  him  than  the  bull  bison, 

More  of  the  gambler  than  all  the  wheat  speculators 

In  the  Minneapolis  Pit.) 

He'll  tell  you  he's  seen  grain-heavy  wagons  waiting  to  unload, 

Strung  out  a  solid  half-mile  from  the  elevator  back  in  '18; 

That  he's  seen  the  'hoppers  skin  the  cottonwood  trees  more  years  than 

one. 
That  guy  lives  out  here  the  year  'round,  right  on — 

Too  many  trees  make  him  uneasy — 

He  wouldn't  live  anywhere  else  if  you  gave  him  the  place. 
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He  says  he's  seen  the  fences  drifted  over  with  topsoil 
Like  a  bridge;  that  he's  seen  the  starved  coyotes 
Skulk  in  his  barnyard. 

Best  way  of  all,  though,  is  to  ask  old  Abner  Gates 

Whose  long,  brown  curls  rippled  in  the  river  wind 

For  over  fifty  years  after  he  settled  with  that  steamboat  captain 

On  Wheeler  Landing;  or  guys  like  Johan  Rheinlander 

Who  packed  mail  on  skis  to  the  Rosebud  towns 

Before  the  railroad;  or  old  Lucy  Bridger,  the  Yankee  schoolma'am, 

Who  moved  in  along  with  the  Indians. 

Or  see  what  St.  Denis,  the  trapper,  says; 

Or  Jefferson,  the  halfbreed,  who  saved  his  neck 

At  Mankato  in  '63,  turning  scout  for  the  Long  Knives; 

Or  Doctor  Tuggs,  who  always  packed  a  Peacemaker  Colt 

Along  with  his  stethoscope  and  baby  tongs. 

Or  ask  Darcy,  the  rustler,  who  learned  that  two  guns 

Aren't  always  enough;  or  young  Trond  Peterson 

Who  drowned  a-horseback,  out  to  court  Lucy  Bridger, 

Trying  to  ford  Dog  Creek  in  a  February  thaw; 

Or  Anton  Krocek  who  freighted  to  Deadwood  as  early  as  74; 

Or  Montfort,  the  remittance  man,  who  always  claimed  American 

whisky 
Would  kill  an  Englishman,  and  then  proved  it. 

If  you  can  get  them  talking  they'll  tell  you  plenty. 
You'll  find  them  all  someplace  over  in  the  graveyard — 
All  of  them  but  Doc  Tuggs.  He  ain't  to  be  found. 
They  say  he  sleeps  in  his  model  "T"  somewhere 
At  the  bottom  of  the  Missouri  River. 


Lily  Daw  and  the  Three  Ladies 


Eudora  Welty 


MRS.  WATTS  and  Mrs.  Carson  were  both  in  the  post  office  in 
Victory  when  the  letter  came  from  the  Ellisville  Institute  for  the 
Feeble-minded  of  Mississippi.  Aimee  Slocum,  with  her  hand  still  full 
of  mail,  ran  out  in  front  and  handed  it  straight  to  Mrs.  Watts  and  they 
all  three  read  it  together.  Mrs.  Watts  held  it  taut  between  her  pink 
hands  and  Mrs.  Carson  underscored  each  line  slowly  with  her  thimbled 
finger.  Everybody  else  in  the  post  office  wondered  what  was  up  now. 

"What  will  Lily  say,"  beamed  Mrs.  Carson  at  last,  "when  we  tell  her 
we're  sending  her  to  Ellisville!" 

"She'll  be  tickled  to  death,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  and  added  in  guttural 
voice  to  a  deaf  lady,  "Lily  Daw's  getting  in  at  Ellisville!" 

"Don't  you-all  dare  go  off  and  tell  Lily  without  me!"  called  Aimee 
Slocum,  trotting  back  to  finish  putting  up  the  mail. 

"Do  you  suppose  they'll  look  after  her  down  there?"  Mrs.  Carson 
began  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  a  group  of  Baptist  ladies  waiting 
in  the  post  office.  She  was  the  Baptist  preacher's  wife. 

"I've  always  heard  it  was  lovely  down  there,  but  crowded,"  said  one. 

"Lily  lets  people  walk  over  her  so,"  said  another. 

"Last  night  at  the  tent  show — "  said  another,  and  then  popped  her 
hand  over  her  mouth. 

"Don't  mind  me;  I  know  there  are  such  things  in  the  world,"  said 
Mrs.  Carson,  looking  down  and  fingering  the  tape  measure  which  hung 
over  her  bosom. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Carson.  Well,  anyway,  last  night  at  the  tent  show,  why, 
the  man  was  just  before  making  Lily  buy  a  ticket  to  get  in." 

"A  ticket!" 
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"Till  my  husband  went  up  and  explained  she  wasn't  bright,  and  so 
did  everybody  else." 

The  ladies  all  clicked  their  tongues. 

"Oh,  it  was  a  very  nice  show,"  said  the  lady  who  had  gone.  "And 
Lily  acted  very  nice.  She  was  a  perfect  lady — she  just  set  in  her  seat  and 
stared." 

"Oh,  she  can  be,  she  can  be,"  said  Mrs.  Carson,  shaking  her  head  and 
turning  her  eyes  up. 

"Yes'm,  she  kept  her  eyes  on  what's  that  thing  makes  all  the  com 
motion  ?  The  xylophone,"  said  the  lady.  "Didn't  turn  her  head  to  the 
right  or  left  the  whole  time.  Sat  in  front  of  me." 

"The  point  is,  what  did  she  do  after  the  show?"  asked  Mrs.  Watts 
practically.  "Lily  has  gotten  so  she  is  very  mature  for  her  age." 

"Oh,  Hermine!"  protested  Mrs.  Carson,  looking  at  her  wildly  for  a 
moment. 

"And  that's  how  come  we  are  sending  her  to  Ellisville,"  finished 
Mrs.  Watts. 

"I'm  ready,  you-all,"  said  Aimee  Slocum,  running  out  with  white 
powder  all  over  her  face.  "Mail's  up." 

"Well,  of  course,  I  do  hope  it's  for  the  best,"  said  several  of  the  other 
ladies.  They  did  not  go  at  once  to  take  their  mail  out  of  their  boxes; 
they  felt  a  little  left  out. 

The  three  women  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  water  tank. 

"To  find  Lily  is  a  different  thing,"  said  Aimee  Slocum.  "Where  in 
the  wide  world  do  you  suppose  she'd  be?" 

"I  don't  see  a  sign  of  her  either  on  this  side  of  the  street  or  on  the 
other  side,"  said  Mrs.  Carson  as  they  walked  along. 

Ed  Newton  was  stringing  Redbird  school  tablets  on  the  wire  across 
the  store. 

"If  you're  looking  for  Lily,  she  come  in  here  an'  tole  me  she  was 
goin'  to  git  married,  while  ago,"  he  said. 

"Ed  Newton!"  cried  the  ladies,  clutching  one  another.  Mrs.  Watts 
began  to  fan  herself  at  once  with  the  letter  from  Ellisville.  She  wore 
widow's  black  and  the  least  thing  made  her  hot. 
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"Why,  she's  not,  she's  going  to  Ellisville,  Ed,"  said  Mrs.  Carson 
gently.  "Mrs.  Watts  and  I  and  Aimee  Slocum  are  sending  her,  out  of 
our  own  pockets.  Besides,  the  boys  of  Victory  are  on  their  honor — 
Lily's  not  going  to  get  married,  that's  just  an  idea  she's  got  in  her  head." 

"More  power  to  you,  ladies,"  said  Ed  Newton,  spanking  himself 
with  a  tablet. 

They  saw  Estelle  Mabers  sitting  on  the  rail  of  the  bridge  over  the 
railroad  track,  slowly  drinking  a  Ne-Hi  orange  drink.  "Have  you  seen 
Lily?"  they  asked  her. 

"I'm  supposed  to  be  out  here  watching  for  her  now,"  said  the  Mabers 
girl,  as  though  she  weren't  there  yet.  "For  Jewel.  Jewel  says  Lily 
come  in  the  store  while  ago  and  took  a  two-ninety-eight  hat  and  wore 
it  off.  Jewel  wants  to  swap  her  something  else  for  it." 

"Oh,  Estelle,  Lily  says  she's  going  to  get  married!"  cried  Aimee 
Slocum. 

"Well,  I  declare,"  said  Estelle;  she  never  understood  anything. 

Loralee  Adkins  came  riding  by  in  her  Willys-Knight,  blowing  the 
horn  to  find  out  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Aimee  ran  waving  out  into  the  street  and  yelled,  "Loralee,  you  got 
to  ride  us  up  to  Lily  Daw's.  She's  up  yonder  fixing  to  git  married!" 

"Well,  that  just  shows  you  right  now,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  groaning  as 
she  was  helped  into  the  back  seat.  "What  we've  got  to  do  is  persuade 
Lily  it  will  be  nicer  to  go  to  Ellisville." 

"Just  to  think."  While  they  rode  around  the  corner  Mrs.  Carson 
was  going  on  in  her  sad  voice,  like  soft  noises  in  the  hen-house  at  twi 
light.  "We  buried  Lily's  poor  defenseless  mother.  We  gave  Lily  all 
her  food  and  kindling  and  every  stitch  she  had  on.  Sent  her  to  Sunday 
school  to  learn  the  Lord's  teachings,  had  her  baptized  a  Baptist.  And 
when  her  old  father  commenced  beating  her  and  tried  to  cut  her  head 
of!  with  the  butcher-knife,  why,  we  took  her  away  from  him  and  gave 
her  a  place  to  stay." 

The  paintless  frame  house  was  three  stories  high  in  places  and  had 
red  and  green  stained-glass  windows  in  front  and  gingerbread  around 
the  porch.  It  leaned  steeply  to  one  side  and  the  front  steps  were  gone. 
The  car  drew  up  under  the  cedar  tree. 
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"Now  Lily's  almost  grown  up,"  Mrs.  Carson  continued;  "in  fact, 
she's  grown,"  she  concluded,  getting  out. 

"Talking  about  getting  married,"  said  Mrs.  Watts  disgustedly. 
"Thanks,  Loralee,  you  run  on  home." 

They  climbed  over  the  dutsy  zinnias  onto  the  porch  and  walked 
through  the  open  door  without  knocking. 

Lily  was  there,  in  the  empty  dark  center  hall,  kneeling  on  the  floor 
beside  a  small  open  trunk.  ("There  certainly  is  always  a  funny  smell  in 
this  house.  I  say  it  every  time  I  come,"  said  Aimee  Slocum.) 

When  Lily  saw  them  she  put  a  zinnia  in  her  mouth. 

"Hello,  Lily,"  said  Mrs.  Carson  reproachfully. 

"Hello,"  said  Lily,  and  gave  a  suck  on  the  zinnia  stem  that  sounded 
exactly  like  a  jay-bird.  She  was  wearing  a  petticoat  for  a  dress,  one  of 
the  things  Mrs.  Carson  kept  after  her  about.  Her  milky-yellow  hair 
streamed  freely  down  from  under  a  new  hat.  You  could  see  the  wavy 
scar  on  her  throat  if  you  knew  it  was  there. 

Mrs.  Carson  and  Mrs.  Watts,  the  two  fattest,  sat  in  the  double 
rocker.  Aimee  Slocum  sat  on  the  wire  chair  donated  from  the  drugstore 
that  burned. 

"Well,  what  are  you  doing,  Lily  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Watts. 

Lily  smiled. 

The  trunk  was  old  and  lined  with  yellow  and  brown  paper  with  an 
asterisk  pattern  showing  in  darker  circles  and  rings.  The  ladies  in 
dicated  mutely  that  they  did  not  know  where  in  the  world  it  had  come 
from.  It  was  empty  except  for  two  bars  of  soap  and  a  green  washcloth, 
which  Lily  was  trying  to  arrange  in  the  bottom. 

"Go  on  and  tell  us  what  you're  doing,  Lily,"  said  Aimee  Slocum. 

"Packing,  silly,"  said  Lily. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"Going  to  get  married,  and  I  bet  you  wish  you  was  me  now,"  said 
Lily.  But  shyness  overcame  her  suddenly  and  she  popped  the  zinnia 
back  in  her  mouth. 

"Talk  to  me,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Carson.  "Tell  old  Mrs.  Carson  why 
you  want  to  get  married." 

"No,"  said  Lily,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 
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"Well,  we've  thought  of  something  that  will  be  so  much  nicer,"  said 
Mrs.  Carson.  "You  can  go  to  Ellisville." 

"Won't  that  be  lovely?"  said  Mrs.  Watts.  "Why,  yes." 

"It's  a  lovely  place,"  said  Aimee  Slocum  uncertainly. 

"You've  got  bumps  on  your  face,"  said  Lily. 

"Aimee,  dear,  you  stay  out  of  this  if  you  don't  mind,"  said  Mrs. 
Carson  anxiously.  "I  don't  know  what  it  is  comes  over  Lily  when  you 
come  around  her." 

Lily  stared  at  Aimee  Slocum  meditatively. 

"There — wouldn't  you  like  to  go  to  Ellisville  now?"  asked  Mrs. 
Carson. 

"No'm,"  said  Lily. 

"Why  not?"  All  the  ladies  looked  down  at  her  in  impressive  as 
tonishment. 

" .  'Cause  I'm  goin'  to  git  married,"  said  Lily. 

"Well,  and  who  are  you  going  to  marry,  dear?"  said  Mrs.  Watts. 
She  knew  how  to  pin  people  down  and  make  them  deny  what  they'd 
already  said. 

Lily  bit  her  lip  and  began  to  smile.  She  reached  into  the  trunk  and 
held  up  both  cakes  of  soap  and  wagged  them. 

"Tell  us,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  "who  you're  going  to  marry,  now." 

"A  man  last  night." 

There  was  a  gasp  from  each  lady.  The  possible  reality  of  a  lover 
descended  suddenly  like  a  summer  hail  over  their  heads.  Mrs.  Watts 
stood  up. 

"One  of  those  show  fellows!  A  musician!"  she  cried. 

Lily  looked  up  in  admiration. 

"Did  he — did  he  do  anything  to  you?"  It  was  still  only  Mrs.  Watts 
who  could  take  charge. 

"Oh,  yes'm,"  said  Lily.  She  patted  the  cakes  of  soap  fastidiously  with 
the  tips  of  her  small  fingers  and  tucked  them  in  with  the  washcloth. 

"What?"  demanded  Aimee  Slocum,  tottering  before  her  scream. 

"Don't  ask  her  what,"  said  Mrs.  Carson.  "Tell  me,  Lily,  are  you  the 
same  as  you  were?" 

"He  had  a  red  coat,  too,"  said  Lily  graciously.  "He  took  little  sticks 
and  went  ping-pong!  ding-dong!" 
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"Oh,  I  think  I'm  going  to  faint,"  said  Aimee  Slocum. 

"The  xylophone!"  cried  Mrs.  Watts.  "The  xylophone  player  they 
talked  about!  Why,  the  coward,  he  ought  to  be  run  out  of  town  on  a 
rail." 

"Oh,  he  is  out  of  town,  by  now,"  cried  Aimee.  "Don't  you  know — 
the  sign  in  the  cafe — Victory  on  the  ninth  and  Como  on  the  tenth  ?  He's 
in  Como!  Como!" 

"Then  we'll  bring  him  back!"  cried  Mrs.  Watts.  "He  can't  get  away 
from  me!" 

"Hush,"  said  Mrs.  Carson.  "I  don't  think  it's  any  use  following  that 
line  of  reasoning  at  all.  It's  better  in  the  long  run  for  him  to  be  gone 
out  of  our  lives  for  good  and  all.  That  kind  of  a  man.  He  wanted  Lily's 
body  alone.  He  wouldn't  make  the  poor  little  thing  happy,  even  if  we 
was  to  force  him  to  marry  her  like  he  ought,  at  the  point  of  a  gun." 

"Still,"  began  Aimee. 

"Shut  up,"  said  Mrs.  Watts.  "Mrs.  Carson,  you're  right,  I  suppose." 

"This  is  my  hope  chest,  see?"  said  Lily.  "You  haven't  looked  at  it. 
I've  already  got  soap  and  a  washrag.  And  I  have  my  hat — on.  What 
are  you-all  going  to  give  me  ?" 

"Lily,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  starting  over,  "we'll  give  you  lots  of 
gorgeous  things  if  you'll  only  go  to  Ellisville  instead  of  getting  mar 
ried." 

"What  will  you  give  me  ?"  asked  Lily. 

"I'll  give  you  a  pair  of  hemstitched  pillowcases,"  said  Mrs.  Carson. 

"I'll  give  you  a  big  caramel  cake,"  said  Mrs.  Watts. 

"I'll  give  you  a  souvenir  from  Jackson,  a  little  toy  bank,"  said  Aimee 
Slocum.  "Now  will  you  go  ?" 

"No'm,"  said  Lily. 

"I'll  give  you  a  pretty  little  Bible  with  your  name  on  it  in  real  gold," 
said  Mrs.  Carson. 

"What  if  I  was  to  give  you  a  pink  crepe-de-Chine  brassiere  with  ad 
justable  shoulder  straps?"  asked  Mrs.  Watts  grimly. 

"Oh,  Hermine." 

"Well,  she  needs  it,"  said  Mrs.  Watts.  "Unless  she'll  wear  dresses  in 
Ellisville." 

"I  wish  7  could  go  to  Ellisville!"  said  Aimee  Slocum  luringly. 
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"What  will  they  have  for  me  down  there?"  asked  Lily  softly. 

"Oh!  Lots  of  things.  You'll  weave  baskets,  I  expect . . ."  Mrs.  Carson 
looked  vaguely  at  the  others. 

"Oh,  yes,  they'll  let  you  make  all  sorts  of  baskets,"  said  Mrs.  Watts; 
then  her  voice  too  trailed  off. 

"No'm,  I'd  rather  git  married,"  said  Lily. 

"Lily  Daw!  Now  that's  just  plain  stubbornness!"  cried  Mrs.  Watts. 
"You  almost  said  you'd  go  and  then  took  it  back." 

"We've  all  asked  God,  Lily,"  said  Mrs.  Carson  finally,  "and  God 
seemed  to  tell  us — Mr.  Carson  too — that  the  place  where  you  ought  to 
be,  so  as  to  be  happy,  was  Ellisville." 

"We've  really  just  got  to  get  her  there — now!"  screamed  Aimee 
Slocum  suddenly.  "Suppose — !  She  can't  stay  here!  You  know — you 
know!" 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Carson  hurriedly.  "We  mustn't  think 
that." 

"Could  I  take  my  hope  chest — for  Ellisville?"  asked  Lily  shyly, 
looking  at  them  sidewise. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Carson  blankly. 

"If  I  could  just  take  my  hope  chest!" 

"All  the  time  it  was  just  her  hope  chest!"  cried  Aimee  Slocum. 

"It's  settled!"  Mrs.  Watts  struck  her  palms  together. 

"Praise  the  fathers,"  murmured  Mrs.  Carson. 

"O.K. — Toots!"  said  Lily,  her  eyes  gleaming  with  the  triumph  of  a 
quotation. 

The  ladies  were  backing  away  to  the  door.  "I  think  I'd  better  stay," 
said  Mrs.  Carson,  stopping  in  her  tracks.  "Where — where  could  she 
have  learned  that  terrible  expression?" 

"Pack  her  things,"  said  Mrs.  Watts.  "Make  the  12:35." 

In  the  station  the  train  was  puffing.  Nearly  everyone  in  Victory 
was  hanging  around  waiting  for  it  to  leave.  The  Victory  Civic  Band 
was  scattered  through  the  crowd.  Ed  Newton  gave  false  signals  to  start 
on  his  bass  horn.  Everybody  wanted  to  see  Lily  all  dressed  up,  but  Mrs. 
Carson  and  Mrs.  Watts  had  sneaked  her  into  the  train  from  the  other 
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side  of  the  tracks.  The  two  ladies  were  going  to  travel  as  far  as  Jackson 
to  help  Lily  change  trains. 

Lily  sat  between  them  with  her  hair  combed  and  pinned  up  into  a 
figure-8  knot  under  a  small  blue  hat  without  flowers.  She  wore  a  thin 
made-over  black  dress  from  Mrs.  Watts'  last  summer's  mourning.  Pink 
straps  glowed  through.  She  had  a  purse  and  a  Bible  and  a  cake  in  a 
tin  box,  all  in  her  lap. 

Aimee  Slocum  had  been  getting  the  outgoing  mail  stamped  and 
bundled.  She  stood  in  the  aisle  of  the  coach  now,  tears  shaking  from 
her  eyes.  "Good-bye,  Lily,"  she  said.  She  was  the  one  who  felt  things. 

"Good-bye,  silly,"  said  Lily. 

"Oh,  dear,  I  hope  they  get  our  telegram  to  meet  her  in  Ellisville!" 
Aimee  cried  suddenly,  as  she  thought  how  far  away  it  was.  "And  it  was 
so  hard  to  get  it  all  in  ten  words,  too." 

"Get  off,  Aimee,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  all  settled  and  waving  her  dressy 
fan  from  the  funeral  parlor.  "I  declare  I'm  so  hot,  as  soon  as  we  get  a 
few  miles  out  of  town  I'm  going  to  slip  my  corset  down." 

"Oh,  Lily,  be  good  down  there,  weave  baskets  and  do  anything  else 
they  tell  you — it's  all  because  they  love  you."  Aimee  drew  her  mouth 
down  and  backed  down  the  aisle. 

Lily  laughed.  She  pointed  across  Mrs.  Carson  out  the  window  to 
ward  a  man  who  had  stepped  off  the  train  and  stood  there  in  the  dust. 
He  was  a  stranger  and  wore  a  cap.  "Look,"  she  said,  laughing  softly 
through  her  fingers. 

"Don't  look,"  said  Mrs.  Carson,  very  distinctly,  as  if  to  impress  these 
two  solemn  words  out  of  all  she  had  ever  spoken  upon  Lily's  soft  little 
brain.  "Just  don't  look  at  anything,  till  you  get  to  Ellisville." 

Outside,  Aimee  Slocum  was  crying  and  almost  ran  into  the  stranger. 
He  wore  a  cap  and  was  short  and  seemed  to  have  on  perfume. 

"Could  you  tell  me,  lady,"  he  said,  "where  a  little  lady  lives  in  this 
burg  name  of  Miss  Lily  Daw?"  He  lifted  his  cap;  he  had  red  hair. 

"What  do  you  want  to  know  for  ?"  asked  Aimee. 

"Talk  louder,"  said  the  stranger.  He  almost  whispered,  himself. 

"She's  gone  away —  she's  gone  to  Ellisville!" 

"Gone?" 
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"Gone  to  Ellisville!" 

"Well,  I  like  that!"  breathed  the  man. 

"What  business  did  you  have  with  the  lady?"  cried  Aimee  suddenly. 

"We  was  only  going  to  get  married,  that's  all,"  said  the  man.  He 
laid  the  cap  back  on  his  hair  and  gave  an  agitated  pat  to  the  plaid- 
covered  button. 

Aimee  Slocum  started  to  scream  in  front  of  all  those  people.  She 
almost  pointed  to  the  long  black  box  she  saw  lying  on  the  ground  at  the 
man's  feet.  Then  she  jumped  back  in  fright.  "The  xylophone!  The 
xylophone!"  she  cried,  looking  back  and  forth  from  the  man  to  the 
hissing  train.  The  bell  began  to  ring  hollowly  and  the  man  was  talking. 

"Did  you  say  Ellisville — that  in  the  state  of  Mississippi?"  He  was 
writing  in  a  red  notebook  entitled  Permanent  Facts  &  Data.  "I  don't 
hear  well." 

Aimee  nodded  her  head  up  and  down. 

Under  "Ellis- Ville  Miss"  he  was  drawing  a  line;  now  he  was  flicking 
it  with  two  little  marks.  "Maybe  she  didn't  say  she  would.  Maybe  she 
said  she  wouldn't."  He  suddenly  laughed  very  loudly,  after  the  way 
he  had  whispered.  Aimee  cringed.  "Women! — Well,  if  we  play  any 
wheres  near  Ellisville,  Miss.,  in  the  future,  I  may  look  her  up,  and  I 
may  not,"  he  said. 

The  bass  horn  sounded  the  true  signal  for  the  band  to  begin. 

"Wait!"  Aimee  Slocum  did  scream.  "Wait,  Mister!  I  can  get  her 
for  you!" 

Then  there  she  was  back  on  the  train  screaming  in  Mrs.  Carson's 
and  Mrs.  Watt's  faces.  "The  xylophone  player!  He  meant  it!  He  wants 
to  marry  her!  There  he  is!" 

"Nonsense,"  murmured  Mrs.  Watts,  peering  over  the  others  to  look 
where  Aimee  pointed.  "If  he's  there  I  don't  see  him.  Where  is  he? 
You're  looking  at  One-Eye  Beasley." 

"That  little  man  with  the  cap — no,  with  the  red  hair!  Hurry — the 


train—" 


"Is  that  really  him?"  Mrs.  Carson  asked  Mrs.  Watts  in  wonder. 
'Mercy!  He's  small,  isn't  he?" 

"Never  saw  him  before  in  my  life,"  cried  Mrs.  Watts. 

"Come  on!"  cried  Aimee  Slocum.  Her  nerves  were  all  unstrung. 
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"All  right,  hold  your  horses,  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Watts.  "Come  on,"  she 
cried  thickly  to  Mrs.  Carson. 

"Where  are  we  going  now?"  asked  Lily  as  they  struggled  down  the 
aisle. 

"We're  taking  you  to  get  married,"  said  Mrs.  Watts.  "Mrs.  Carson, 
you'd  better  call  up  your  husband  from  the  station." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  git  married,"  said  Lily,  beginning  to  whimper. 
"I'm  going  to  Ellisville." 

"Hush,  and  we'll  all  have  some  ice  cream  cones  later,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Carson. 

Just  as  they  appeared  on  the  steps  of  the  train  the  band  went  into 
the  "Independence  March." 

The  xylophone  player  was  still  there.  He  came  up  and  said,  "Hello, 
Toots,  what's  up, — tricks?"  and  kissed  Lily  with  a  smack,  after  which 
she  hung  her  head. 

"So  you're  the  young  man  we've  heard  so  much  about,"  said  Mrs. 
Watts.  Her  smile  was  brilliant.  "Here's  your  little  Lily." 

"What  say?"  asked  the  xylophone  player. 

"My  husband  happens  to  be  the  Baptist  preacher  of  Victory,"  said 
Mrs.  Carson,  in  a  louder  voice.  "Isn't  that  lucky  ?  I  can  get  him  here  in 
five  minutes." 

They  were  in  a  circle  around  the  xylophone  player,  all  going  into 
the  white  waiting  room. 

"Oh,  I  feel  just  like  crying,  at  a  time  like  this,"  said  Aimee  Slocum. 
She  looked  back  and  saw  the  train  moving  slowly  away,  going  under 
the  bridge  at  Main  Street.  Then  it  disappeared  around  the  curve. 

"And  whom  have  we  the  pleasure  of  addressing?"  Mrs.  Watts  was 
shouting. 

The  band  went  on  playing.  Some  of  the  people  thought  Lily  was 
on  the  train,  and  some  swore  she  wasn't.  Everybody  cheered,  though, 
and  a  straw  hat  was  thrown  into  the  telephone  wires. 
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WHEN  he  was  a  little  boy,  John  was  fond  of  visiting  his  great- 
uncle,  whose  mellow  voice  and  halo  of  gray  hair  he  venerated, 
and  whose  companionable  ways  he  loved.  The  Reverend  Mr.  George 
Hancock  Bennett — said  his  mail.  John  knew  that  neither  his  father  nor 
his  grandfathers  ever  were  called  anything  but  plain  Mr.  Bennett  or 
Mr.  Kemper;  and  he  would  murmur  the  august  title,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Bennett,  savoring  its  syllables  and  finding  in  it  a  sign  that  no  one  else 
could  compare  with  Uncle  George. 

Once  at  church,  out  of  the  flow  of  sung  and  spoken  words  that 
eddied  around  his  ears  while  he  mused  on  stained-glass  pictures  of 
cross  and  crown,  book  and  sword,  and  the  wonderful  trained  lamb 
that  carried  a  banner,  his  great-uncle's  voice  read  out  a  striking  phrase 
— "I  was  made  a  minister,  according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God, 
given  unto  me  by  the  effectual  working  of  his  power" — and  to  John 
the  words  proclaimed  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bennett  himself,  moving  about 
ceremoniously  in  flowing  vestments  and  meekly  listened  to  by  all  the 
grown-ups,  who  stood  or  knelt,  sang  or  were  silent,  at  his  bidding.  Out 
of  church,  when  he  could  be  thought  of  more  easily  as  Uncle  George 
again,  he  still  seemed  majestically  set  apart.  While  other  men  went 
to  work  in  offices  and  shops,  Uncle  George  remained  all  day  in  his 
study  and  its  attached  parlor.  Fenced  in  there  with  glass-doored  book 
cases  of  tremendous  proportions,  attended  by  his  black  spaniel  Esau, 
he  paced  back  and  forth  through  the  two  rooms,  rehearsing  his  ser 
mons  in  whispers  that  occasionally  gave  way  to  the  full  music  of  his 
deepest  voice. 

He  was  never  in  the  least  forbidding,  though,  to  the  small  boy  come 
visiting.  He  hugged  him  and  asked  a  question  or  two  and  then  seemed 
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to  forget  him.  John  was  left  free  to  cut  paper  designs  with  the  sharp 
desk  scissors,  or  to  make  a  cave  with  chairs  and  rugs,  or  to  build  towers 
with  the  Encyclopaedia  Eritannica  and  lesser  materials.  Gradually 
John  learned  to  look  into  the  books  for  pictures  and  then  to  read  in 
them.  He  ranged  from  the  ponderous  leather-bound  Bible  with  Dore's 
terrifying  illustrations  to  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  poems,  and  he  dwelt 
on  The  Boys  of  '61,  Scottish  Chiefs,  and  Huckleberry  Finn,  with 
Kemble's  romantic  sketches.  Some  of  the  best  hours  were  those  when 
Uncle  George  had  quit  his  pacing  and  whispering  and  the  two  sat 
reading,  the  little  boy  on  the  floor  by  one  of  the  bookcases,  the  old  man 
in  his  Morris  chair  at  the  window,  where  he  could  glance  away  from 
his  book  and  gaze  at  his  back  yard  of  peach  and  cherry  trees. 

Sometimes,  then,  the  old  man  would  speak — strange  ejaculations 
out  of  the  ecstasy  of  his  believing  heart.  Glimpses  of  the  natural  world, 
the  seasons  and  sun  and  rain,  the  birds,  bloom  of  tree  and  flower,  the 
perennial  leaf  and  grass — to  him  were  all  reminders  of  God's  strength 
and  mercy,  manifest  even  in  his  own  back  yard,  as  everywhere.  Bible 
verses  burst  from  him  like  song,  and  he  quoted  Scripture  as  some 
people  whistle,  out  of  uncontrollable  joy.  Years  afterward,  when  John's 
great-uncle  was  dead,  and  John  himself  a  man  so  changed  that  it  was 
as  if,  emigrating  from  his  native  land,  he  had  forgotten  the  very  lan 
guage  as  well  as  the  beliefs  of  his  people,  still  in  his  memory  phrases 
of  that  ancient  Hebraic  poetry  would  echo,  and  he  still  could  see  the 
Reverend  George  Bennett,  white-maned  and  massive-shouldered,  at 
the  window,  repeating  old  words  in  which  he  had  found  freshness  for 
the  hundredth  time. 

'  'And  the  turtle  and  the  crane  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of 
their  coming.'  .  .  .  Turtle  means  dove,  my  lad.  Soon  that  robin  will  be 
eating  my  cherries,  John.  Well,  from  the  looks  of  the  blossoms  there 
will  be  fruit  enough  for  us  all.  'He  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to 
the  young  ravens  which  cry.'  And  to  you  and  me,  John.  'He  hath 
given  meat  unto  them  that  fear  Him:  He  will  ever  be  mindful  of  His 
covenant.'  We  can  believe  that,  my  boy.  'I  am  like  a  green  olive  tree 
in  the  house  of  God :  my  trust  is  in  the  tender  mercy  of  God  for  ever 
arid  ever.' ' 

The  text  was  a  favorite,  and  the  image  became  a  symbol.    Ac- 
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customed  by  Bible  verses  to  figurative  language,  John  was  pleased  to 
think  of  his  Uncle  George  as  a  green  olive  tree.  It  sounded  sturdy  and 
prolific  of  kindly  fruit,  with  a  suggestion  of  comfortable  shade  for  a 
small  boy.  Its  strangeness  was  proper  too;  Uncle  George  was  unique 
among  men  as  an  olive  tree  would  have  been  among  the  back-yard 
cherries. 

Later,  enlarging  memory  with  a  man's  knowledge,  John  saw  that 
his  great-uncle  George  must  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  of  persons, 
that  there  in  his  study,  meditating  on  his  sermons,  he  had  led  a  most 
eventful  life,  absorbed  in  the  drama  of  humanity's  redemption,  proud 
of  his  role  in  it,  and  looking  with  confidence  to  its  denouement.  Out 
of  the  dry  leaves  of  his  theological  tomes  he  distilled  fragrant  senti 
ments  that  pervaded  every  cranny  of  his  day.  In  this  dream  he  lived, 
effortlessly  and  with  zest,  like  a  gull  in  the  air.  So,  to  the  boy  his  Uncle 
George,  in  spite  of  his  trances  and  rhapsodies,  had  never  seemed  like  a 
wizard  in  a  cave,  but  jolly  and  companionable,  even  when  they  sat  to 
gether  silently,  both  reading.  And  if  Uncle  George  looked  up  and 
said,  in  tones  like  big  bells,  "John,  my  lad,  life  is  indeed  a  pilgrimage; 
we  are  sojourners,  as  were  our  fathers,"  the  boy  was  not  oppressed,  but 
felt  intimations  of  adventure,  like  a  crusader. 

There  were  other  times,  and  these  were  the  very  best,  when  Uncle 
George  felt  in  the  mood  for  playing.  Often  then  he  would  draw  pic 
tures  for  John,  strange  amorphous  pencil  sketches,  with  wavering  lines 
and  a  kind  of  withered  look,  as  if  the  subjects — usually  animals — had 
got  soaking  wet  and  had  shrunk.  Sometimes  the  two  ran  races  from 
the  east  wall  of  the  parlor  to  the  west  window  in  the  study  and  back 
again,  with  Esau  barking  about  their  feet.  Such  exertions  always 
brought  refreshments  out  of  the  mysterious  built-in  cupboard  with 
solid  doors;  its  dark  shelves  supplied  bologna  for  the  dog,  crackers  and 
apples  for  the  boy,  crackers  and  port  for  the  old  man.  After  such  a 
celebration  the  spaniel,  an  obedient  creature  alert  to  his  master's  ways, 
went  unbidden  to  his  place  under  the  big  desk,  and  the  old  man,  pre 
paring  to  soar  again  into  his  studies,  sent  John  home  with  a  hug  and 
a  kindly  admonition  to  be  a  good  boy. 

"Be  a  good  boy!"  Solemnly  his  elders  all  urged  it  upon  him.  They 
made  the  issue  seem  desperate.  Someone  called  the  Tempter,  infinitely 
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subtle,  skilled,  and  wicked,  was  said  to  be  stalking  his  human  victims 
every  hour.  There  was  no  hope  of  escape  unless  God  lent  a  hand. 
That  was  really  what  made  the  Reverend  Mr.  George  Hancock  Bennett 
so  important;  his  was  the  voice  proclaiming  God's  intervention  on 
man's  side.  People  went  to  church  to  receive  this  assurance,  and  John 
noticed  that  their  sobriety  at  prayers  was  succeeded  by  a  pretty  com 
fortable  look  as  they  came  out  to  resume  the  contest  with  the  Tempter 
in  the  arena  of  this  world. 

To  John,  the  Tempter  remained  more  of  a  mystery  than  anything 
else,  and  John's  attitude  was  more  of  curiosity  than  of  fear.  As  he 
galloped  along  the  grass,  in  and  out  around  the  trees  between  curb  and 
sidewalk  on  his  solitary,  perilous  way  through  the  deep  woods  to  and 
from  school,  it  was  the  villains  of  literature  and  not  the  Tempter  who 
lurked  in  ambush.  The  ghastly  blind  Pew,  out  of  Treasure  Island, 
gave  the  boy  many  a  bad  night,  but  not  so  the  Tempter.  Once,  indeed, 
John  was  bold  enough  to  try  to  force  the  issue  with  the  evasive  Spirit 
of  Evil.  He  manufactured  dozens  of  cheesecloth  pennants  tacked  to 
sticks  and  set  them  all  out  in  martial  ranks  across  Uncle  George's  back 
yard  to  fight  the  Devil.  He  had  no  doubt  of  victory,  with  God  over  all 
and  Uncle  George  right  there  in  his  study  just  beyond  the  cherry  trees. 
After  three  days  of  waiting,  he  decided  he  had  been  foolish  to  expect 
a  personal  appearance  of  man's  awful  adversary,  and  he  frugally  con 
verted  the  occasion  into  a  King  Arthur  tournament.  But  as  he  knocked 
an  empty  barrel  about  the  yard  with  his  pennanted  clothes  pole,  he  was 
sure  he  could  have  downed  the  Tempter  just  as  easily. 

The  Tempter,  too,  must  have  known  he  was  no  match  for  John  and 
God  and  Uncle  George.  No  doubt  that  was  why  he  shunned  all  open 
conflict.  John  had  heard  of  no  personal  appearance  later  than  the  one 
at  which  Martin  Luther  threw  the  bottle  of  ink,  and  that  he  knew 
was  some  years  ago,  even  before  Uncle  George  was  born.  He  had  seen 
a  picture  of  somebody  called  St.  Dunstan  detaining  the  Devil  by  the 
nose  with  red-hot  tongs,  but  that,  too,  was  before  Uncle  George's  time. 
John  grappled  with  the  rumor  that  the  skulking  Tempter  now  did  his 
work  in  more  ghostly  ways.  To  the  boy  this  was  plainly  unsporting, 
and  he  began  to  understand  why  grown-ups  were  so  concerned.  Such 
a  sneak  was  to  be  doubly  feared.  But  though  he  watched  hard,  John 
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couldn't  detect  the  Tempter  trying  any  of  his  tricks  on  him;  and  so  he 
decided  not  to  worry  about  the  Spirit  of  Evil  until  he  had  cause. 

The  boy's  tenth  Christmas,  having  just  passed,  was  still  heavy  in  his 
memory,  like  a  large  pudding  conglomerate  of  candy,  nuts,  and  roast 
turkey,  of  gifts  to  be  unwrapped  and  tides  of  visitors,  and  at  the  very 
center  the  dreamy  mystery  of  a  midnight  church  service  at  which 
Uncle  George  had  spoken  in  so  soft  a  voice  of  the  child  asleep  in  a 
manger  that  drowsy  John  had  wondered  if  indeed  the  infant  Jesus 
might  not  be  there  in  the  crib  under  the  Christmas  tree.  Now  another 
feast  was  at  hand — New  Year's  Day.  It  was  a  church  day  for  Uncle 
George,  and  banks  and  stores  would  be  closed  so  that  people  could 
come  and  pray.  However,  this  holiday  seemed  eclipsed  by  New  Year's 
Eve.  At  John's  house  there  was  to  be  a  party.  The  big  punch  bowl 
had  been  set  out  that  afternoon,  with  its  brood  of  little  glasses  crowded 
about  it.  A  room  was  being  cleared  for  dancing;  complex  preparations 
were  going  forward  in  the  pantry.  John  was  encouraged  to  get  out 
from  under  foot  and  go  pay  Uncle  George  a  visit. 

Although  it  was  scarcely  more  than  mid-afternoon,  the  sky  was 
muffled  in  mists,  and  daylight  had  begun  to  fade.  John  couldn't  gallop 
horseback  through  the  wild  woods  between  sidewalk  and  curb,  for  the 
snow  had  been  heaped  up  there,  but  in  places  where  the  piles  were 
higher  than  his  head  he  traversed  bleak  wind-swept  mountain  passes  on 
foot,  sustaining  himself  by  gnawing  on  pemmican,  having  providently 
filled  a  pocket  with  hard  Christmas  candies.  Uncle  George  was  sitting 
by  the  fireplace  in  his  parlor,  reading.  He  laid  down  his  book,  kissed 
John's  cold,  rosy  cheek,  and  as  he  asked  how  John  was  and  how  his  par 
ents  were,  he  smoothed  the  boy's  rumpled  hair  with  a  gentle  hand. 

"Shall  we  draw  some  pictures  ?"  he  suggested. 

John  smiled  and  nodded,  pleased  to  find  him  in  the  mood  for  play 
ing.  Uncle  George  threw  a  big  log  on  the  fire,  went  to  his  desk  in  the 
study,  and  returned  with  two  tablets  of  unlined  paper  and  two  sharp 
ened  pencils.  John  preferred  to  sit  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  and  watch 
Uncle  George  draw.  He  knew  just  what  to  expect,  but  he  liked  to  see 
the  sketches  take  form.  Years  later  he  could  still  remember  the 
mysterious  thrill  that  crept  over  him  when  the  familiar  appeared  as  if 
magically  out  of  the  void  of  white  paper  under  Uncle  George's  pencil. 
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"Horses,"  he  demanded,  and  the  pencil  began  producing  them,  a 
whole  herd,  all  clumsy  and  bluntly  curved  like  animal  crackers. 

"Such  excellent  horses  must  have  a  good  barn,"  said  Uncle  George, 
while  his  pencil  erected  a  wavering  structure  without  a  straight  line  or 
a  genuine  angle  in  it. 

"Once  I  rode  one  of  my  father's  young  horses  up  from  the  far 
pasture,  with  only  a  halter,"  said  Uncle  George,  as  he  put  windows 
like  portholes  into  the  barn.  "He  ran  away  with  me  and  galloped  in 
through  a  low  door — a  door  like  this.  If  I  hadn't  flattened  myself  on 
his  back,  I  would  have  been  knocked  off.  I  might  have  been  killed." 

"But  you  weren't,"  said  John,  triumphantly.  "You  knew  what  to  do." 

"God's  hand  is  over  us  all,"  said  Uncle  George. 

"Now  a  house,"  John  demanded. 

"My  father's  old  farmhouse  was  like  this,"  said  Uncle  George, 
sketching  a  rambling  structure  that  looked  as  if  it  were  melting  at  all 
the  corners.  "We  boys  slept  up  here,  in  an  unfinished  attic.  Father  was 
going  to  finish  it  one  year,  but  we  asked  him  not  to — we  liked  it  as  it 
was.  The  snow  would  sift  through  the  cracks  and  pile  up  on  our  beds." 

"Didn't  you  get  awfully  cold  ?"  John  suggested. 

"No,  we  were  used  to  it,"  said  Uncle  George.  "Why,  my  brothers 
and  I  used  to  dare  each  other  by  running  once  or  twice  or  even  three 
times  around  the  house  in  our  bare  feet  in  the  snow." 

"Didn't  you  ever  catch  cold  ?"  asked  John,  in  awe. 

"Not  that  I  remember,"  said  Uncle  George. 

"Maybe  God  protected  you,"  John  said. 

"No  doubt  He  did,  my  boy,  no  doubt  He  did,"  Uncle  George 
murmured. 

He  laid  aside  the  tablet,  and  rose  and  poked  the  fire.  Then  he 
walked  out  through  the  study  and  gazed  at  the  trees  in  his  yard, 
shadowy  now  in  the  dusk. 

:  'Unwarmed  by  any  sunset  light,  the  gray  day  darkened  into 
night,'"  he  quoted.  "I  said,  Days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of 
years  should  teach  wisdom.'  *O  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.' ' 

He  turned  from  the  window  and  began  to  pace  back  and  forth 
through  the  rooms,  his  hands  stuffed  into  his  jacket  pockets,  his  face 
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relaxed  in  meditation.  The  boy  knelt  on  the  hearth  and  played  the 
game  of  snatching  half-burned  bits  out  of  the  fire  and  throwing  them 
into  its  center. 

"John,"  said  the  old  man  abruptly,  while  he  still  walked  back  and 
forth,  "these  are  the  last  hours  of  the  old  year.  The  year  is  dying  in 
the  night.  Soon  it  will  be  gone  forever;  we  shall  never  see  any  of  its 
days  again." 

All  at  once  John  seemed  to  see  the  calendar  leaves  pieced  together 
and  stretched  out  corpse-like — with  last  February's  deep  snows  and  the 
sleigh-ride  party  on  Washington's  birthday,  the  young  green  leaves  of 
last  April  when  he  and  his  playmates  had  fished  the  creek  for  shiners, 
the  sultry  Fourth  of  July  with  its  splendid  racket  and  stench  of  gun 
powder,  the  cool  nights  last  September  when  he  had  felt  winged  with 
life  as  he  ran  playing  go-sheepie-go  on  the  shadowy  sidewalks,  the 
gathered  relatives  last  Thanksgiving  feasting  on  turkey  along  the 
lengthened  table,  his  pretty  cousins  Louise  and  Helen  there  to  play 
with  afterward,  and  the  recent  ecstasy  of  Christmas,  a  memory  not 
yet  a  week  old — all  this,  Uncle  George  was  telling  him,  was  gone  for 
ever,  and  he  would  never  see  any  of  it  again.  And  Uncle  George  went 
on,  stalking  back  and  forth,  talking  solemnly  in  deep  tones. 

"Perhaps  some  of  the  days  gone  by,  if  they  could  come  back,  would 
reproach  us  for  things  left  undone  that  we  ought  to  have  done,  for 
things  done  that  we  ought  not  to  have  done." 

John  saw  the  pale  dead  days  that  were  forever  gone  stretching  white 
hands  beseechingly  to  the  miserable  sinners  who  had  misused  them; 
and  he  felt,  with  a  sudden  pain  in  his  throat,  that  he  had  not  loved  the 
old  year  enough. 

"But  those  days  cannot  come  again,"  said  Uncle  George.  "They  are 
gone  forever.  'As  soon  as  thou  scatterest  them,  they  are  even  as  a  sleep, 
and  fade  away  suddenly  like  the  grass.'  As  the  grass  is  renewed,  John, 
so  other  days  come  on,  but  the  old  days  that  have  gone  are  gone  forever." 

Like  an  avalanche  the  weight  of  mortality  fell  all  at  once  upon  the 
small  boy  crouched  there  on  the  hearth  by  the  wasting  fire.  The  sands 
of  time  ran  hissing  to  his  ears,  and  shivering  he  heard  a  dark  whetstone 
on  a  ghostly  scythe.  He  had  been  warned  of  evil;  now  the  knowledge  of 
it  confronted  him,  and  he  saw  Time,  for  all  his  fatherly  guise,  as  a 
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relentless  foe.  All  that  the  boy  had  heard  about  eternity,  all  that  golden 
and  musical  dream  of  glorious  courts  timeless  under  an  everlasting 
light,  into  which  all  was  to  be  gathered  up  forever,  faded  away  under 
the  knowledge  that  things  were,  and  then  they  were  not,  and  that  they 
could  never  be  found  again.  Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  began 
to  sob. 

The  old  man  looked  surprised  and  a  bit  alarmed.  Quickly  he  knelt 
on  the  hearth  beside  the  boy  and  put  an  arm  about  him. 

"There,  there,  my  lad,"  he  consoled  him,  "you  mustn't  take  it  too 
hard.  Don't  break  your  heart  regretting  what  is  past;  just  resolve 
cheerfully  by  God's  help  to  do  differently  in  the  new  year." 

But  the  thoughts  of  boyhood,  fluttering  bat-like,  erratic,  shadowy, 
and  weak  of  sight,  dared  not  invade  the  clear  daylight  of  the  old  man's 
self-assurance.  John  knew  he  could  never  explain  to  his  Uncle  George 
what  he  himself  felt  so  dimly,  although  so  deeply,  that  he  only  wanted 
to  go  back  into  the  old  year  and  do  the  same  things  again  in  the  same 
way,  not  to  go  forward  into  the  new  year  to  do  differently  and  to  dis 
honor,  by  forgetting  them,  the  old  days  that  had  been  so  sweet. 

"I'll  go  home  now,  Uncle  George,"  he  said,  getting  up  with  a  look 
of  grave  resolution.  "I'm  all  right." 

"Of  course  you're  all  right,"  said  the  old  man,  smiling  as  if  to  prove 
his  words;  but  he  followed  the  boy  closely  to  the  door  and  helped  him 
with  his  coat  and  hat. 

"Now  don't  worry,  John,"  he  told  him,  in  the  mellowest  of  voices. 
"Just  resolve  to  do  your  best,  and  the  new  year  will  be  a  blessed  and 
joyous  one  for  you." 

The  boy  kept  his  eyes  averted,  conscious  of  an  unavoidable  burden 
of  duplicity. 

"Good-bye,  Uncle  George,"  he  said,  and  slipped  out  through  the 
door  the  old  man  held  open  for  him. 

"Good-bye,  my  lad,"  said  the  old  man,  patting  his  head  quickly  as 
he  passed.  "Happy  New  Year,  John." 

The  boy  walked  home  soberly.  He  played  no  games  on  the  way. 
The  dim  thoughts  froze  slowly  into  a  hard  pain,  and  tears  froze  on 
his  cheeks.  He  wiped  the  tears  away. 

Outside  his  house  he  stopped  to  look.  He  must  remember — as  long 
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as  he  could;  not  forever,  no,  but  as  long  as  he  lived — how  it  all  was,  the 
big  assuring  bulk  of  the  house,  the  glow  of  light  through  the  shutter 
chinks,  the  friendly  width  of  the  front  door.  Then  before  he  went  in 
he  pulled  off  one  mitten  and  laid  his  hand  softly  on  the  cold  snow,  be 
cause  under  the  suns  of  the  new  year  those  myriad  crystals  would  melt 
and  be  no  more. 


FOX  HUNTERS  OF  HELL 


Byron  Herbert  Recce 

Of  all  who  went  to  the  woods  of  Hate 
With  dog,  and  gun  as  well, 
Only  the  meekest  will  relate 
How  the  foxes  ran  in  hell. 

Now,  only  a  morn  of  the  finest  frost 
Would  do  for  the  dogs  to  run  in, 
And  the  time  came  ripe  and  the  stars  were  lost 
In  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

And  the  fox  rose  up  from  the  heavy  brush 
And  the  dogs  were  quick  to  follow; 
And  the  hunters  ran  in  a  cloppy  rush 
Over  ridge  and  hollow. 
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The  day  came  up  before  the  sun, 
And  the  hills  were  hidden  under 
A  sheet  of  fog,  and  the  sound  of  a  gun 
Rang  in  the  air  like  thunder. 

The  fox  he  flashed  in  the  rime-bright  air 
And  the  dogs  were  quick  behind  him; 
And  a  hunter  aimed  upon  him  fair, 
But  a  bullet  would  not  find  him. 

And  the  fox  he  ran,  and  the  dogs  they  ran, 
And  the  hunters  headlong  after, 
And  loud  they  shouted  man  to  man, 
Filling  the  woods  with  laughter. 

And  when  the  sun  was  on  the  rim 
Of  the  hills  like  a  staring  eye, 
With  a  fierce  black  hound  beside  of  him, 
A  man  came  running  by. 

And  Orey  Duval  came  suddenly 
On  the  man  in  the  autumn  wood, 
Leaning  against  a  black  gum  tree 
In  a  black  and  terrible  mood. 

And  the  man  said,  "Run  as  the  fox  has  run 
In  the  blue  and  bitter  air!" 
And  he  snatched  forth  Duval's  horn  and  gun, 
And  he  leaped  on  Duval's  mare. 

And  Cedric  saw,  who  was  close  behind, 
That  a  hound  as  black  as  night 
Was  running  as  swiftly  as  the  wind 
For  the  devil's  own  delight. 

And  a  strange  man  rode  on  Duval's  mare, 
Making  a  loud  "Hallo," 
And  Cedric  heard  him  whoop  and  swear 
How  a  fox  of  hell  could  go! 
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And  Abner,  who  came  riding  next, 
Saw  Cedric  fall  to  the  ground 
And  rise  a  fox  that  was  sorely  vexed 
By  a  swift  and  midnight  hound. 

And  Abner  had  no  sooner  come 
Into  the  strange  man's  sight 
Than  another  fox  went  running  home 
For  the  devil's  own  delight. 

And  Albert  who  rode  last,  and  fast 
Under  the  boughs  of  evil, 
Swears  he  rode  like  a  wintry  blast 
Hunting  fox  with  the  devil. 

And  he  came  forth  from  the  autumn  wood 

On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning 

Solitary  from  solitude, 

And  he  left  the  foxes  running. 

And  still  they  say  the  strange  man  rides 
Hard  on  his  stolen  mare, 
And  the  black  hound  stirs  the  cold  hillsides 
With  his  yelps  in  the  frosty  air; 

And  any  man  who  will  go  alone 
When  the  day  has  come  to  a  hush 
Can  hear  the  hoofs  on  the  clattering  stone, 
And  the  foxes  break  from  the  brush! 
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DURING  the  years  when  the  Pacific  Railway  was  being  built,  there 
lived  in  Omaha  a  bushy-haired,  voluble,  dynamic  man  named 
George  Francis  Train.  His  principal  job  was  that  of  chief  of  publicity 
for  the  new  railroad  being  laid  westward  across  the  plains,  but  he  was 
too  full  of  energy  to  confine  himself  to  one  task.  In  the  comparatively 
short  time  that  he  was  in  Omaha  he  employed  his  talents  in  a  dozen 
enterprises.  He  was  a  promoter  in  the  grand  manner,  and  the  West 
will  probably  never  look  upon  his  like  again. 

The  early  life  of  this  beady-eyed  spellbinder  could  be  used  to  con 
firm  the  stories  of  those  Horatio  Alger  boys  who  from  humble  begin 
nings  soared  to  fame  and  fortune.  He  was  born  in  Boston  on  March  24, 
1829.  Shortly  after  his  birth  he  was  taken  to  New  Orleans,  where  his 
father  had  decided  to  set  up  in  business.  With  his  father  and  mother 
and  three  sisters  he  lived  in  New  Orleans  until  1833. 

In  that  year  a  great  cholera  epidemic  swept  the  city  and  his  mother 
and  three  sisters  succumbed  to  the  disease.  His  father  sent  the  mother 
less  boy  to  live  with  his  grandmother  in  Boston.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
entered  his  uncle's  shipping  office  in  that  city,  where,  true  to  the  con 
ventions  of  the  Alger  stories,  he  swept  the  floors  early  each  morning  and 
devoted  the  rest  of  the  long  day  to  running  errands  and  doing  odd  jobs 
for  the  clerks  in  the  counting  rooms. 

Then  things  began  to  pick  up.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  owned  an  in 
terest  in  his  uncle's  business  that  brought  him  $10,000  a  year.  A  short 
while  later  he  went  to  Australia,  founded  a  shipping  and  commission 
house  of  his  own  in  Melbourne,  and  in  no  time  at  all  he  had  upped  his 
annual  income  to  $95,000! 

Had  Alger  been  using  the  life  of  George  Francis  Train  as  a  model 
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for  From  Rags  to  Riches,  he  would  have  ended  his  story  in  Boston.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  at  the  age  of  twenty  would  have  satisfied  most 
of  his  readers.  Moreover,  Alger  would  have  disapproved  of  many  of 
Train's  subsequent  adventures,  particularly,  perhaps,  of  his  having  been 
jailed  during  the  course  of  his  life  seventy-five  times — this  count  on  the 
authority  of  Train  himself.  Although  most  of  these  visits  to  the  cooler 
were  the  results  of  Train's  firm  belief  in  absolute  rather  than  relative 
freedom  of  speech,  he  leaves  something  to  be  desired  as  an  Alger  hero. 

It  was  in  Melbourne  that  Train  began  to  give  rein  to  his  flair  for 
dramatic  display.  He  decorated  his  office  with  expensive  tapestries,  deep 
Brussels  carpets,  and  marble  panels.  His  office  furniture  was  as 
sumptuous  as  that  of  a  London  club.  In  keeping  with  this  scene  of 
splendor,  he  adorned  himself  with  clothes  from  Bond  Street,  which  he 
set  of!  by  a  gardenia  worn  in  the  lapel.  Each  day  at  noon,  to  all  of  his 
customers  who  happened  in,  he  served  free  champagne  luncheons.  He 
enjoyed  an  immense  popularity  in  Australia  and  was  considered  a  dash 
ing  young  man  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  business  success.  Nevertheless, 
this  section  of  Train's  life  must  be  classed  as  a  part  of  his  humble  be 
ginnings.  As  yet,  the  world  had  seen  nothing. 

The  high  point  of  Train's  Australian  career  came  when  he  was 
offered  the  presidency  of  the  country.  Since  Australia  was  a  colony 
under  the  Crown  at  the  time,  and  since  the  little  revolutionary  coup  that 
had  been  designed  to  replace  the  colonial  government  failed,  it  is  likely 
that  the  episode  was  also  the  signal  for  Train's  departure  from  the 
country. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  Train's  path  for  the  next  few  years, 
but  we  do  know  that  he  was  married  in  1851,  that  he  visited  India  and 
wrote  a  book  about  that  mysterious  land,  and  that  he  visited  Europe. 
He  is  credited  with  introducing  street  railways  to  Europe.  It  is  certain 
that  he  capitalized  the  building  of  the  first  streetcar  line  between  Liver 
pool  and  Birkenhead.  He  built  three  more  in  London,  and  while  so 
engaged  he  was  jailed  for  a  bland  disregard  of  certain  franchise  restric 
tions.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  America,  Train  lectured  up 
and  down  England  in  behalf  of  the  Union  cause  and  did  much  to  pre 
vent  England's  recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
too,  that  on  a  visit  to  Dublin,  Train  was  jailed  for  speaking  in  defense 
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of  the  Fenians.  He  was  not  particularly  pro-Fenian,  but  he  had  heard 
that  there  was  some  tendency  to  suppress  their  views. 

In  1863  Train  returned  to  America.  It  is  not  recorded  that  he  was 
glad  to  get  back,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  was.  Despite  the  war,  great 
things  were  astir  in  his  native  land.  The  era  of  western  expansion  was 
still  in  its  heyday. 

One  of  the  first  things  Train  did  on  his  return  was  to  make  the  ac 
quaintance  of  Thomas  Durant,  who  was  promoting  a  transcontinental 
railroad.  This  seemed  to  Train  to  be  an  idea  big  enough  to  command 
the  interest  of  a  man  of  spirit,  and  he  asked  to  be  dealt  in.  Thomas 
Durant,  Oakes  Ames,  and  their  Wall  Street  friends  were  quick  to 
recognize  a  kindred  soul,  and  Train  was  welcomed  to  the  table  over 
which  there  was  eventually  organized  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  America 
and  later  the  Credit  Foncier.  The  newcomer  soon  picked  up  the 
stratagems  of  the  game. 

According  to  Train's  own  account,  it  was  he  himself  who  discovered 
that  the  moribund  Pennsylvania  Fiscal  Agency  could  be  purchased  by 
the  Credit  Mobilier  for  a  sum  under  $30,000  and  be  used  to  sell  stock 
in  the  new  railway.  The  Pennsylvania  Fiscal  Agency  enjoyed  under  its 
charter  broad  privileges  and  limited  liability.  Under  the  protection  of 
this  limited  liability,  Durant  and  his  friends  could  sell  the  blue  sky,  a 
term  that  is  not  too  inaccurate  a  description  of  Pacific  Railway  stock 
at  this  time.  There  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether  Train  sug 
gested  the  idea,  but  it  is  on  record  that  he  did  make  the  purchase  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fiscal  Agency  for  a  sum  slightly  over  $27,000. 

But  Train's  services  were  not  long  employed  in  the  legerdemain  of 
early  railroad  financing.  His  talents  were  correctly  ascertained  to  lie 
in  the  promotional  field,  and  he  was  made  chief  of  publicity  for  the 
road  and  sent  to  Omaha  to  help  break  ground  for  the  railroad  west 
ward.  He  arrived  there  on  December  3,  1863. 

For  the  next  several  years  Omaha  was  his  headquarters,  but  he  was 
in  and  out  of  that  city  and  could  scarcely  be  classified  as  a  continuous 
resident.  However,  he  was  by  no  means  a  mere  visitor.  One  of  his  first 
ventures,  a  promotion  project  of  his  own,  was  the  purchase,  at  $175  an 
acre,  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  town.  This  tract  he 
divided  into  lots,  which  he  disposed  of  at  $500  apiece. 
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In  those  years  Omaha  was  rapidly  changing  from  a  lazy,  indifferent 
river  town  to  a  snappy,  energetic  city.  Substantial  business  buildings 
were  rising.  There  was  an  "all-brick"  block  that  cost  $100,000.  Am 
bitious,  gingerbread  mansions  adorned  the  residential  section,  and  there 
were  several  hotels  and  a  theater,  this  last  a  badge  of  urbanity  for  any 
western  town.  The  new  subdivision,  called  Traintown,  was  a  distinct 
success  and  brought  a  handsome  profit  on  the  original  investment.  But 
what  might  have  been  a  full-time  interest  for  another  man  was  almost 
a  side  issue  to  Train.  He  liked  more  dash  in  his  business  deals. 

It  is  probable  that  he  found  much  of  the  excitement  he  craved  in  the 
Credit  Mobilier  and  in  the  Credit  Foncier.  The  Credit  Mobilier  was 
constantly  being  drained  of  its  funds  by  the  huge  railroad  contracts  that 
were  being  let,  and  it  was  up  to  Train  to  promote  the  sale  of  stock  to 
recruit  more  funds.  One  of  the  gaudiest  efforts  he  made  in  this  con 
nection  was  the  organization  of  a  grand  picnic  to  the  forks  of  the  Loup. 

The  object  of  the  trip  was  to  show  prospective  purchasers  of  stock 
that  the  railroad  was  an  actuality,  that  the  tracks  were  laid  and  that  a 
train  could  run  on  them.  And  so,  on  invitation  of  Train,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  substantial  citizens  of  Omaha,  together  with  some  eastern  pros 
pects  and  the  officers  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  boarded  a  train  and  set 
forth  across  the  prairies.  Train  had  planned  no  modest  little  affair 
where  the  picnickers  would  gather  around  a  fire  and  roast  steak  on 
sticks.  It  was  to  be  a  well-planned,  two-day  excursion  that  would  trans 
port  contemporary  luxury  to  the  very  heart  of  the  western  wilderness. 

Arriving  at  the  forks  of  the  Loup,  the  excursionists  got  off  the  train 
and  reclined  on  the  prairie  grass  while  Train  directed  the  building  of 
a  huge  bonfire,  the  preparation  of  food,  and  the  erection  of  a  small 
village  of  canvas  tents.  To  keep  his  guests  happy  during  this  interim 
Train  suddenly  produced  a  band  and  set  it  to  playing  popular  airs.  After 
a  huge  picnic  dinner  and  after  an  evening  of  band  music  under  the 
stars,  the  company  retired  to  the  tents  and  to  sleep.  But  not  for  long. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  entire  camp  was  turned  into  bedlam 
by  the  noisy  arrival  of  a  tribe  of  Pawnees  in  full  war  dress.  The 
picnickers  tumbled  from  their  tents,  quaking  with  terror.  Descending 
into  the  area  between  the  still-burning  fire  and  the  tents,  the  braves 
made  the  night  horrible  with  their  best  blood-curdling  whoops  and 
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their  most  murderous  gestures.  After  manly  faces  had  blanched  and 
several  women  had  swooned  dead  away,  it  was  revealed  that  this  little 
event  was  all  part  of  the  entertainment.  The  Pawnees  now  obligingly 
performed  a  war  dance  around  the  campfire,  the  strange  interlude  end 
ing  with  a  prearranged  exchange  of  gifts  between  the  Indians  and  the 
officers  of  the  company.  Train  stood  by,  smiling  and  happy. 

For  the  next  day,  Train  had  planned  a  buffalo  hunt.  It  was  a  very 
nice  buffalo  hunt,  for  by  some  hocus-pocus  Train  had  so  arranged  it 
that  every  man  got  his  buffalo.  What  his  secret  was  does  not  appear, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  hunt  there  was  at  least  a  buffalo  apiece  and  none 
of  the  hunters  was  without  his  story  of  great  prowess.  Train's  picnic 
was  a  grand  success  and  directly  as  a  result  of  it  much  new  capital 
flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  Credit  Mobilier. 

Many  stories  of  Train's  life  in  Omaha  are  extant,  but  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  concerns  his  building  of  a  "spite"  hotel. 

In  May,  1867,  about  a  year  after  the  picnic  at  the  forks  of  the  Loup, 
Train  was  breakfasting  with  a  few  friends  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Herndon  House  on  Ninth  and  Farnam  Streets.  It  was  a  windy  day  and 
Train,  fearing  that  the  window  near  which  they  were  seated  would  be 
blown  in,  asked  the  negro  waiter  to  stand  with  his  back  against  the 
glass.  The  hotel  steward,  who  had  observed  the  incident,  suddenly 
decided  that  the  negro  had  been  insulted  and  declared  to  Train  that 
it  was  an  outrage.  Not  feeling  inclined  to  quarrel,  Train  ordered  the 
negro  away  and  stood  with  his  own  back  against  the  glass  while  his 
companions  finished  their  meal.  Then  he  walked  out  in  front  of  the 
Herndon,  and,  pointing  to  the  vacant  lot  across  from  it,  inquired  the 
owner's  name.  Upon  learning  it,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the  owner  with 
an  offer  of  purchase  and  within  a  matter  of  moments  he  was  the  new 
owner  of  the  property.  He  now  visited  a  contractor. 

Within  sixty  days  a  long,  yellow,  two-story  frame  building  with  120 
rooms  occupied  the  space  opposite  the  Herndon.  Train  immediately 
rented  the  building  to  a  Mr.  Cozzens  of  West  Point,  New  York,  who 
operated  it  as  a  hotel  for  about  a  year.  It  finally  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Her  and  Chapman,  who  added  another  story  and  several  square- 
topped  towers.  In  1890  the  building  housed  a  medical  institute,  but 
Train's  interest  in  its  fate  had  long  since  ceased. 
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The  foregoing  episode  was  just  an  interlude  in  the  life  of  Train. 
His  real  interest  now  lay  in  promoting  the  building  of  towns  along  the 
right-of-way,  where  on  occasion  it  was  a  real  problem  to  keep  the  bison 
off  a  certain  area  long  enough  for  the  surveyor's  helpers  to  pound  in 
the  stakes. 

The  Credit  Fonder,  the  land  development  corporation  allied  with 
the  Credit  Mobilier,  had  been  given  (according  to  a  somewhat  bilious 
contemporary)  "nearly  every  power  imaginable  save  that  of  recon 
structing  the  late  rebel  states."  And  armed  with  these  broad  powers, 
Train  held  meetings  at  prospective  townsites  and,  singlehanded,  stirred 
up  enthusiasm  for  the  founding  of  a  town.  It  was  no  trick  at  all  for 
him  to  stand  on  the  open  prairie  and  talk  a  town  into  existence;  he  was, 
apparently,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  "boosters"  ever  to  travel  the  West. 
Little  did  it  matter  to  him  that  the  towns  he  fostered  were  likely  to 
stay  put  a  year  or  two  and  then  suddenly  pick  up  and  move  to  a  more 
advantageous  location. 

Quite  literally  they  did  this.  There  is  an  authentic  story  of  a  man 
standing  at  a  station  watching  a  long  freight  train  loaded  with  houses, 
tents,  fences,  store  fronts,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  a  town.  As 
he  stood  there,  a  brakeman  leaned  out  from  a  flat  car,  jerked  his  thumb 
toward  the  loaded  train  and  said,  "Sir,  this  here's  Julesburg." 

But  it  was  Train's  job  to  start  towns;  his  contract  did  not  call 
for  his  acting  as  anchor  man  in  a  tug  of  war  to  keep  these  towns  in 
place.  Had  he  been  hired  to  do  so,  no  doubt  he  could  have  achieved 
this  also.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  one  instance,  he  did  hold  a  town  in 
place.  The  town  was  Denver,  and  had  it  not  been  for  George  Francis 
Train,  it  is  conceivable  that  there  might  not  be  a  Denver. 

The  story,  of  course,  must  be  fitted  into  the  whole  scheme  of  rail 
road  building  in  the  West.  Denver,  it  seems,  had  been  left  off  the  route 
of  the  Union  Pacific.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Kansas  Pacific,  once 
thought  to  be  building  toward  Denver,  now  appeared  to  be  heading 
south  of  the  city.  Furthermore,  the  canny  railroader  Loveland,  who 
was  planning  a  connection  between  Colorado  and  Cheyenne,  the  near 
est  terminal  on  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  was  playing  Denver 
against  Golden  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  sizable  ante  for  his  venture.  The 
citizens  of  Denver  were  discouraged  and  blue. 
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And  then  there  appeared  on  the  scene  a  bushy-haired  man  with 
piercing  eyes,  dressed  fit  to  kill,  with  a  gardenia  in  his  lapel.  Not  to 
keep  the  reader  guessing,  it  was  George  Francis  Train.  He  happened 
along  quite  casually.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  deliver  a  speech,  a  speech 
on  the  general  subject  of  "Railroads."  The  people  of  Denver  turned 
out  to  hear  him — his  name  was  well  known  in  the  West — and  they 
listened  for  the  first  several  minutes  to  a  recounting  of  some  of  Train's 
business  successes — the  organization  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  the  Credit 
Foncier,  certain  real  estate  developments  in  Omaha — and  then,  quite 
without  warning,  they  found  themselves  listening  to  an  eloquent  plea 
for  building,  on  their  own  initiative,  a  railroad  to  Cheyenne !  The  road 
could  be  built  for  $20,000  a  mile,  Train  told  them,  and  for  a  total  cost 
of  $2,000,000  the  railroad  could  be  completed  to  Cheyenne.  "Two 
million  dollars  and  six  months'  work  and  Denver  can  remain  atop  the 
world!  Denver  is  a  great  fact!  Make  it  a  great  railway  center!" 
shouted  Train. 

When  a  vote  was  called  for,  a  great  volume  of  "ayes"  rolled  up  to 
ward  the  human  dynamo  who  was  addressing  them.  A  board  of  di 
rectors  was  named  on  the  spot.  Two  days  later  the  railroad  was  in  the 
process  of  building.  Denver  remained  "a  great  fact"  and  did  not  vanish 
or  slip  from  its  moorings  as  many  another  town  in  the  West  did.  Train 
was  always  very  proud  of  this  achievement. 

Train's  last  days  in  Omaha  were  not  quite  so  zestful  as  his  first  ones. 
The  boom  which  Train  had  helped  put  in  motion  was  rapidly  losing  in 
momentum.  Times  that  had  been  flush  were  now  very  wan  times  in 
deed.  Train  felt  an  urge  to  move  on;  it  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  have 
sustained  himself  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

After  leaving  Omaha,  Train  did  some  promotion  work  on  the  West 
Coast.  In  1869,  while  in  Eugene,  Oregon,  he  took  note  of  the  verses  of 
a  local  poet,  one  Joaquin  Miller,  and  when  he  rose  to  deliver  his  speech 
he  whipped  a  thin  volume  of  Miller's  verse  from  his  pocket  and  in 
toned  one  of  the  poems  to  the  crowd  there  assembled.  "Here  is  a  bard, 
gentlemen,"  he  shouted,  when  he  had  finished,  "a  poet  who  travels  the 
rose-strewn  path  to  immortality."  Joaquin  Miller  was  in  the  crowd, 
and  if  he  had  been  only  idling  along  that  rose-strewn  path  before,  he 
quickened  his  pace  on  hearing  these  words,  and  by  the  end  of  another 
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year  he  was  sprinting,  for  early  in  1871,  Joaquin  Miller  was  the  toast 
of  London. 

In  1870  Train  made  a  trip  around  the  world  in  eighty  days.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  it  was  from  this  exploit  that  Jules  Verne  derived  the 
title  and  the  chief  character  for  his  book  Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days.  Train  himself  in  referring  to  this  work  used  to  say,  "He  stole  my 
thunder.  I'm  Phileas  Fogg." 

In  1871,  during  the  Commune  period  in  France,  Train  was  in 
Marseilles.  He  entered  joyfully  into  the  revolution  and  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  found  himself  facing  a  firing  squad.  There  were  two 
flags  on  the  balcony  where  he  stood — the  colors  of  France  and  those  of 
the  United  States.  Seizing  them  both,  Train  wrapped  them  around 
him,  stepped  forth,  and  fell  to  his  knees,  facing  the  squad.  Then  he 
shouted : 

"Fire,  fire,  you  miserable  cowards.  Fire  upon  the  flags  of  France  and 
America  wrapped  around  the  body  of  an  American  citizen,  if  you  have 
the  courage." 

In  1872,  he  returned  home  to  America.  It  was  a  presidential  election 
year.  And  in  the  political  annals  for  that  year,  the  reader  will  find  the 
name  of  an  independent  candidate  for  president — George  Francis 
Train. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  1870's,  Train,  now  living  in  New  York,  ran 
afoul  of  Anthony  Comstock  and  was  jailed  on  a  charge  of  publishing 
obscenity.  Train,  in  his  publication  The  Train  Ligue,  had  reprinted 
some  passages  from  the  Bible.  The  chances  are  that  they  were  printed 
deliberately  to  bait  Comstock,  who  baited  very  easily  in  such  matters. 
Comstock  had  just  succeeded  in  jailing  the  Claflin  sisters,  who  had  pub 
lished  a  scandalous  pamphlet  attacking  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the 
famous  Brooklyn  preacher,  and  Train's  ire  had  been  aroused.  He  had, 
in  fact,  defended  the  sisters  from  a  soapbox  in  the  heart  of  the  Wall 
Street  district. 

As  the  officers  bore  Train  away  to  the  Tombs  their  rebellious 
prisoner  kept  intoning:  "Take  me  to  the  Bastille!  Away  with  me  to 
the  donjon!"  He  was  as  happy  as  if  he  had  been  on  his  way  to  a  clam 
bake.  Train  wished  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  obscenity,  intend 
ing  to  add  to  his  plea  the  words  "based  on  extracts  from  the  Bible." 
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But  the  court  refused  to  permit  a  conditional  plea  and  Train  remained 
in  the  Tombs  for  five  months.  It  is  reported  that  he  began  spellbinding 
everyone  within  earshot  as  soon  as  he  was  established  in  the  Tombs  and 
that  to  quench  his  flow  of  eloquence  he  was  placed  in  solitary  confine 
ment.  He  was  eventually  acquitted  of  the  charge  on  grounds  of  in 
sanity,  a  rather  inglorious  ending  for  his  crusade,  and  he  at  once  took 
ship  for  England  to  enjoy  a  brief  period  of  anonymity. 

Train  was  erratic,  but  his  mind  was  not  unsound.  His  mentality 
was  accurately  described  by  a  contemporary,  who  comments  that  Train 
had  the  brains  of  twenty  men  in  his  skull — "all  pulling  in  different  di 
rections."  A  list  of  his  inventions,  little  things  tossed  off  in  moments  of 
leisure,  gives  some  notion  of  how  restlessly  at  work  his  mind  always 
was.  He  is  credited  with  having  invented  eraser-tipped  pencils,  the 
perforations  that  separate  postage  stamps,  retractable  carriage  steps, 
self-dumping  wagons,  and  that  badge  of  elegance,  the  gardenia  worn 
in  the  coat  lapel. 

In  the  middle  1880's  Train  turned  his  attention  to  food  fads.  After  a 
period  in  which  he  used  himself  as  a  laboratory,  trying  out  every  con 
ceivable  combination  of  foods,  he  came  up  with  this  daily  regimen: 
fruit,  peanuts,  and  chocolate.  He  stayed  with  it  for  several  months  and 
made  the  pages  of  every  newspaper  in  America.  After  he  had  given  the 
diet  a  fair  trial,  he  had  a  fling  at  fasting.  The  existing  record  was  for 
forty  days.  Train  fasted  forty  days  and  then  went  on  for  twenty  more. 
It  may  have  been  during  this  same  period  that  he  became  interested  in 
the  galvanic  battery.  It  would  seem,  at  least,  to  fit  in  with  this  period 
devoted  to  physical  introspection.  After  a  study  of  electricity,  Train  put 
forth  the  theory  that  human  beings  are  electrically  charged,  either 
negatively  or  positively,  and  that  should  a  positively  charged  person 
shake  hands  with  one  negatively  charged,  some  of  his  precious  electric 
ity  will  flow  across  to  the  negative  one  and  be  lost.  From  that  dis 
covery  dated  Train's  absolute  refusal  to  shake  hands  with  anyone. 

Train's  last  glorious  real  estate  binge  was  undertaken  on  behalf  of 
Tacoma,  Washington.  Tacoma,  admirably  situated  on  Puget  Sound, 
had  an  excellent  harbor  and  was  all  set  to  make  its  debut  as  the  heiress 
to  the  vast  lumber  and  grain  traffic  of  the  Northwest.  Train  entered  the 
scene  of  Tacoma's  publicity  activities  with  a  thunderbolt  in  each  hand. 
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He  began  at  once  to  lambaste  Portland,  Oregon,  whose  inland  harbor 
was  maintained  by  dredges.  He  shouted  vociferously  the  old  canard 
about  the  Columbia's  being  frozen  up  for  several  months  during  the 
year,  he  advertised  fictitious  sand  bars  that  blocked  the  channel  when 
the  mythical  ice  was  gone,  and  ended  with  an  oblique  blow  at  Port 
land  by  saying,  "Nature  made  Tacoma,  not  Congress." 

Although  Portland,  with  her  accustomed  aplomb  and  hauteur,  took 
what  Train  offered  without  affront,  her  citizens  were  doubtless  re 
lieved  when  the  dynamic  Train  suddenly  veered  off  to  another  interest. 
In  1890,  Nellie  Ely  made  her  famous  trip  around  the  world  in  seventy- 
two  days.  Gone  was  Train's  record  of  eighty  days !  Newspaper  editors 
solemnly  agreed  that  this  new  record  would  stand  for  a  good  long  time 
and  doubted  whether  anyone  would  have  the  temerity  to  challenge  the 
record  very  soon. 

But  they  reckoned  without  George  Francis  Train,  who  challenged 
the  record  immediately.  Train  decided  to  start  from  Tacoma,  and  in 
honor  of  the  occasion  he  adopted  a  brand-new  literary  style.  Always  in 
love  with  words,  and  equally  in  love  with  oratory,  he  decided  to  bring 
to  print  some  of  the  explosiveness  of  the  latter.  And  so  he  interviewed 
himself  on  his  proposed  trip  around  the  world  to  beat  the  record  of 
Nellie  Ely.  Here  is  a  sample  from  the  interview: 

Reporter:  "Why  do  you  round  the  world  from  Tacoma,  Citizen 
Train?" 

Citizen  Train:  "Because  Tacoma  is  New  York  of  Pacific.  City  of 
Destiny.  Overlooking  Portland.  Rival  of  San  Francisco.  Beat  Boston 
in  decade.  Rival  Chicago  1910.  Because  on  shortest  line  world  around." 

In  this  Whitmanic  euphoria  the  interview  goes  on — now  boost 
ing  Tacoma,  now  boosting  George  Train.  He  reviews  his  roles — 
builder  of  railroads,  builder  of  cities,  defender  of  the  oppressed, 
champion  of  free  speech,  inventor,  lecturer,  author,  world-girdler.  In 
places  the  interview  reads  like  an  obituary. 

Citizen  Train  started  out.  In  67  days,  13  hours,  3  minutes,  and  3 
seconds,  he  arrived  back  in  Tacoma.  There  was  only  one  serious  slip. 
In  Portland,  that  city  that  Congress  built,  he  missed  his  train  and  had 
to  remain  in  the  depot  for  five  solid  hours.  While  he  was  bemoaning 
his  fate  there,  he  lost  his  wallet.  Desperate,  he  wired  to  a  friend  in 
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Tacoma  named  Radebaugh  for  a  special  train  to  bring  him  in  triumph 
to  his  destination.  But  Radebaugh  was  not  at  his  post.  He  had  just 
broken  his  leg.  Somewhat  disconsolate,  Train  arrived  in  Tacoma  on 
the  regular  passenger  train.  But  he  had  won. 

George  Francis  Train  died  in  New  York  City  on  January  19,  1904. 
He  died  at  Mills  Hotel  No.  1,  one  of  a  series  of  hotels  established  for 
the  indigent  genteel  on  a  pay-as-you-can  basis.  He  was  buried  in  Green 
wood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn. 

An  autopsy  revealed  that  his  brain  weighed  53.8  ounces,  the  twenty- 
seventh  heaviest  known.  It  is  too  bad  that  there  is  not  some  means  of 
weighing  the  effect  of  Train's  influence  on  that  mystic  force  "the  spirit 
of  the  West."  Without  a  doubt,  he  contributed  to  its  creation. 


The  Son  of  Rizal 


Jose  Garcia  Villa 


(AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  Jose  Rizal,  the  national  hero  of  the  Philippines,  died  a  martyr's 
death.  Accused  of  sedition  against  the  mother  country  Spain,  Rizal  was  deported,  imprisoned, 
and  finally  shot.  He  was  married  on  the  morning  of  his  execution.  The  day  of  his  death  is 
observed  annually  in  the  Philippines  as  an  official  holiday.  Dr.  Rizal  left  no  son.) 


LAST  December  thirtieth  I  boarded  the  last  afternoon  train  for 
Lucena,  Tayabas.  I  had  waited  until  the  afternoon  to  leave,  for  in 
the  morning  my  wife,  my  children,  and  I  had  gone  to  the  Luneta  to 
view  the  annual  Rizal  Day  parade.  On  the  morning  of  the  thirty-first 
I  had  to  close  an  important  land  deal  in  Lucena. 

From  my  compartment  in  the  train  I  could  see  that  the  third-class 
cars  were  filling  with  returning  provincials  who  had  come  to  the  city — 
Manila — to  celebrate  the  day.  They  formed  a  motley,  obstreperous 
group  and  crowded  both  the  station  platform  and  the  steps  to  the  cars. 
They  bustled  and  palavered  loudly  like  little  children.  Some  were  stu 
dents  going  home  for  a  day  or  two,  and  they  were  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  rest  by  their  modern,  flashy  clothes.  There  was  a  short,  duck- 
like  fellow  among  them  who  hummed  "Ramona,"  but  nobody  listened 
to  him,  for  another  was  cracking  a  joke  about  women. 

There  was  much  pushing  and  jostling  on  the  steps  to  the  cars,  and 
a  woman  whose  feet  had  been  stepped  on,  issued  a  string  of  shrill 
invectives:  "goats!  pigs!  brutes!"  She  cried  to  those  about  her:  did 
they  have  no  regard  for  women,  did  they  have  no  conscience,  and  oh ! 
of  what  advantage  being  a  woman  if  you  had  to  be  trampled  upon  like 
a  mat! 

But  there  was  one  person  especially  of  all  this  crowd  who  caught 
my  attention— or  was  it  a  feeling  of  pity?  I  felt  guilty  that  I  should 
think  myself  so  superior  as  to  bestow  compassion  on  a  fellow  creature. 
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Yet  there  I  was,  feeling  it,  and  unable  to  help  myself.  He  was  a  small, 
bark-colored  man,  lugging  a  long,  narrow  buri  bag,  which  in  the  native 
tongue  is  called  bayong.  He  found  difficulty  in  pushing  through  the 
group  on  the  steps  to  the  car,  and  finally  retreated  quietly  to  the  plat 
form.  On  his  thin  face  was  written  a  fear  that  the  train  might  start 
before  he  had  got  on.  Then  the  locomotive  bell  began  to  ring  its  slow, 
annunciative  notes,  and  the  man  got  more  and  more  nervous. 

In  my  pocket  I  had  two  tickets,  for  not  quite  fifteen  minutes  ago  my 
eldest  son  had  insisted  on  going  along  with  me,  but  had  later  on  de 
cided  not  to.  The  tickets  had  been  bought,  and  I  could  not  find  the 
nerve  to  return  the  other.  In  such  little  things  I  am  most  sensitive,  and 
would  feel  myself  brazen  and  shameless,  if  I  returned  with  indifference 
the  things  already  paid  for.  Compassionately  again  (and  I  hated  my 
self  for  it)  I  thought  of  offering  the  other  ticket  to  the  man. 

Half  guiltily  I  whistled  to  him,  and  he  glanced  confusedly  in  my 
direction.  I  beckoned  him  to  approach,  which  I  saw  he  was  reluctant 
to  do — so  afraid  was  he  that  he  would  lose  more  time  and  not  get  on 
the  train  at  all.  But  I  raised  my  two  tickets  for  him  to  see,  and  I  sur 
mised  that  he  understood  my  intention,  for  he  hobbled  hurriedly  to  my 
window.  In  brief  words  I  explained  to  him  that  I  had  an  extra  ticket, 
and  would  he  be  kind  enough  to  share  my  company  in  my  compart 
ment?  I  was  alone,  I  said.  Timidly  yet  eagerly  he  accepted  my  in 
vitation. 

The  steps  to  the  first-class  cars  are  often,  if  not  always,  clear,  and 
soon  he  was  at  the  door  of  my  compartment.  He  mumbled  a  deferential 
greeting,  removing  his  black-green  hat.  I  told  him  to  step  in,  and  he  did 
so,  silently  lifting  the  buri  bag  and  depositing  it  on  the  iron  net  above 
our  heads;  beside  it  he  placed  the  hat.  Then  he  settled  himself  awk 
wardly  on  the  seat  opposite  mine,  and  regarded  me  with  soft,  pathetic 
eyes.  The  train  started. 

He  was  sparely  built  and  poorly  dressed.  He  wore  the  poor  man's 
camisa-chino,  but  it  was  clean  and  freshly  starched.  He  had  on  white 
drill  trousers  and  red  velvet  slippers. 

He  smiled  shyly  at  me  and  I  smiled  in  return. 

"You  see,  I've  got  my  ticket,"  he  tried  to  explain,  pulling  it  out  of 
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his  camisa-chino  s  pocket,  "but  it  was  hard  to  get  in.  I  cannot  afford  to 
ride  in  here,  you  know,"  he  confessed,  half  embarrassed.  His  thick  lips 
moved  slowly,  docilely,  and  his  voice  was  thin,  slow,  and  sad.  His 
melancholy  eyes  lowered  in  humility.  ' 

I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  help  him.  I  said  I  was  bound  for  Lucena, 
and  he  where  ? 

"Calamba.  That  is  where  I  live.  I  have  three  children — two  little 
girls  and  a  boy.  Their  mother — she  died  at  childbirth." 

I  expressed  my  sympathy  and  told  him  I  hoped  the  children  were 
well. 

"They  are  good  children,"  he  said  contentedly. 

We  fell  into  a  warm,  friendly  chat.  He  was  well-mannered  in  speech, 
and  although  he  did  not  talk  fluently — sometimes  he  was  tongue-tied — 
yet  he  managed  to  convey  his  thoughts. 

We  became  confidential,  and  I  spoke  to  him  of  my  business.  I  said 
I  was  married  and  had  more  children  than  he  had,  and  was  a  com 
mercial  agent.  I  said  I  was  tired  of  the  work  but  was  not  sure  I  should 
be  more  successful  in  other  lines. 

In  return  he  spoke  to  me  about  himself  and  his  trade.  His  name 
was  Juan  Rizal  and  he  was  a  shoemaker.  He  had  a  little  shop  in  the 
front  of  his  house.  "It  is  not  a  big  house,"  he  said. 

I  said,  "You  have  a  good  name — Juan  Rizal." 

"My  father  is  Rizal,"  he  answered. 

"Then  maybe  you  are  a  relative  of  the  hero,"  I  said  inferentially. 
"Near  relation,  I  suppose." 

"No.  Rizal  is  my  father"  he  said.  "Rizal.  Doctor  Rizal,"  he  em 
phasized,  and  I  saw  a  brilliant  light  of  pride  in  his  small  buttonlike 
eyes.  "Yes,"  he  affirmed  himself  with  not  a  little  bombast. 

I  said  I  had  not  heard  and  did  not  know  that  Rizal  had  a  son. 

"Yes,  he  has"  he  said  matter-of-factly.  "I  am  he."  And  he  looked 
at  me  superiorly. 

"The  books  do  not  speak  of  Rizal  having  a  son,"  I  said. 

"They  don't  know,"  he  negated  with  perfect  self-confidence.  "They 
don't  know,  at  all.  I  am  the  son  of  Rizal." 

As  he  said  this,  he  set  himself  erect,  lifted  his  chest  out,  and  plaited 
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together  his  fingers  on  his  lap.  He  was  little  and  thin,  and  when  he 
stretched  himself  to  look  great  and  dignified,  he  became  pathetically 
distorted.  Now  he  looked  elongated,  disconcertingly  elongated,  like  an 
extending,  crawling  leech. 

And  I  was  moved,  and  I  lied: 

"I  am  glad  to  know  you,  I  am  glad  to  know  the  son  of  Rizal." 

"Rizal  had  only  one  son,"  he  explained.  "7  am  he,  that  son — yes,  7 
am  he.  But  people  won't  believe  me.  They  are  envious  of  me." 

There  was  a  slight  whispering,  protesting  note  in  his  voice.  His 
thick  lips  quivered  and  a  film  covered  his  eyes.  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  cry  and  I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable. 

"They  are  envious  of  me,"  he  repeated,  and  could  not  say  more.  A 
choking  emotion  had  seized  him.  He  swayed  slightly  as  though  he 
would  fall. 

I  realized  the  intensity  of  his  feeling  and  I  kept  quiet.  When  he  re 
turned  to  himself,  he  asked  me  in  a  half  fearful,  half  apologetic  tone: 

"Do  you  believe  me  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  but  faltering  a  little. 

A  happy  light  beamed  in  his  doglike  eyes. 

He  said,  "Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Thank  you." 

There  were  minutes  of  silence,  and  we  looked  through  the  window 
at  the  passing  scenes.  The  greenery  in  the  soft  sunlight  was  beautiful 
and  healthy,  imparting  to  the  eyes  a  sense  of  coolness,  of  vastness.  The 
air,  though  rather  warm,  we  felt  cool  and  soothing.  The  train  moved 
smoothly,  like  a  vessel  on  a  very  peaceful  sea. 

It  was  I  who  broke  the  silence.  I  said  I  had  gone  to  the  Luneta  that 
morning  to  see  the  parade.  The  sun  had  been  hot,  and  my  wife,  the 
children,  and  I  had  perspired  a  lot.  "It  is  a  trial,  waiting  for  and  watch 
ing  a  parade,"  I  said. 

He  said  I  was  right  and  that  he  too  had  seen  the  parade.  He  had 
come  to  Manila  for  that  purpose  only.  "I  go  once  a  year.  It  is  a  sort  of 
— pilgrimage.  But — I  love  my  father,  you  see." 

It  was  a  naive,  full-souled  statement.  His  eyes  ceased  for  the  moment 
being  dull  and  inexpressive.  The  soft  warmth  of  gentleness,  of  a 
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supreme  devotional  love,  filled  them.  They  became  the  eyes  of  a  dove. 

"I  love  my  father,"  he  repeated  wistfully,  softly,  as  though  he  were 
chanting  a  most  sacred  song. 

But  I  (and  may  God  punish  me  for  my  cruelty!)  remarked  inad 
vertently  that  he  didn't  look  like  his  father. 

A  look  of  immeasurable  hurt  stole  into  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  at 
me  imploringly,  questioned  me  with  those  small,  melancholy  eyes  that 
but  a  moment  ago  had  been  so  happy,  so  inspired,  so  tender.  Struggling 
out  of  impending  defeat,  clamoring  to  be  saved,  to  be  believed  in,  those 
eyes  looked  at  me  so  that  a  lump  rose  unwillingly  in  my  throat. 

But  as  though  he  bore  me  no  grudge  at  all  for  my  cruel  remark, 
he  said  softly,  lowly,  as  though  in  solemn  prayer:  "I -take — after  my 
mother." 

Yet  he  was  disturbed,  completely  broken  by  my  remark,  I  realized. 
It  had  cut  him  deeply,  although  he  wanted  to  appear  composed.  But 
his  efforts  were  futile.  His  unrest  was  visible  everywhere  in  his  person: 
his  eyes  grew  painfully  feverish,  his  nostrils  quivered,  his  lips  trembled. 
And  he  gave  it  up  with  a  twitch  of  his  lips,  let  himself  be  as  he  felt,  and 
talked,  to  dispel  my  doubts,  about  his  mother  and  his  birth: 

"My  father  and  my  mother — they  lived  together  before  they  were 
married.  They  lived  in  Talisay,  during  my  father's  deportation,  but  I 
was  born  in  Dapitan.  People  don't  know  that.  When  I  was  born  they 
thought  I  was  dead.  Dead.  But  that  is  not  true.  I  was  alive.  People 
thought  I  was  born  so,  because  when  my  mother  was  in  a  delicate  con 
dition  before  my  birth,  my  father  played  a  prank  on  her  and  she  sprang 
forward  and  struck  against  an  iron  stand.  She  became  sick.  I  was  born 
prematurely.  But  I  was  alive.  Do  you  understand?  I  was  born,  and 
alive — and  I  lived."  There  was  galvanic  energy  in  his  excited  voice.  "My 
mother,  she  was  Irish — Josefina  Bracken."  He  gazed  deeper  into  my 
eyes.  "I  don't  remember  her  well,"  he  said.  "I  don't  remember  her. 
She  had  brown  eyes  and  a  little  nose."  He  blew  his  nose  with  a  cheap, 
colored  handkerchief. 

"My  father  liked  her  but  maybe  he  did  not  love  her.  He  loved 
Leonora.  Leonora  was  his  cousin.  They  were  separated  when  my  father 
went  to  Europe.  Leonora's  mother  intercepted  his  letters.  She  withheld 
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them  from  Leonora.  When  my  father  came  back  she  was  married." 
He  stopped  and  brooded. 

"I  ran  away  from  my  mother  when  I  was  old  enough  to  do  so.  I 
ran  away  to  Calamba.  My  father  was  born  there.  I  wanted  to  go  there, 
to  live  there.  I  have  lived  there  ever  since.  Have  you  ever  been  to 
Calamba?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

"My  father  married  my  mother  on  the  morning  of  his  execution," 
he  pursued.  "My  father  was  brave,"  he  said.  "He  was  not  afraid  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  fell  forward  when  they  shot  him.  They  wanted  to  shoot 
him  in  the  back,  but  he  turned  around  and  fell  forward." 

He  was  greatly  excited.  His  face  was  flushed.  "They  shot  him — my 
father — the  white  scoundrels!  They  shot  my  father — as  they  would  a 
dog!"  He  was  indignant.  His  thin,  sticklike  fingers  closed  and  opened 
frantically.  He  was  so  vituperative  I  was  afraid  he  did  not  realize  what 
he  was  saying. 

I  stretched  a  comforting  hand  to  his  to  calm  him  down.  He  looked 
at  me  with  quivering  lips  and  I  realized  his  helplessness.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  not  meant  to  upset  me.  He  begged  tearfully  for  my  for 
giveness,  clutching  my  hands  tightly  in  his.  "Please  forgive  me,"  he 
said.  "Please  forgive  me." 

I  was  afraid  he  would  kneel  down;  so  I  moved  over  to  his  side  and 
said  I  understood. 

"Do  you  ?"  he  said.  "Do  you  ?"  His  voice  was  pleading,  full  of  pain. 

"I  do,"  I  said. 

He  quieted  down.  He  turned  his  face  away  from  mine,  ashamed 
that  he  had  let  his  feelings  run  loose. 

We  were  silent  again.  Only  the  chug-chug-chug  of  the  train  could 
be  heard,  and  the  wind-tossed  laughter  of  those  in  the  neighboring 
compartments.  The  air  had  grown  cooler,  dusk  was  fast  approaching, 
and  only  a  lone  bird  fluttered  in  the  sky.  There  was  a  sweet,  flowing 
sound  as  we  crossed  a  rivulet. 

My  companion  turned  to  me  and  made  me  understand  that  he  was 
desirous  of  asking  a  question.  I  encouraged  him. 

"His  books — you  have  read  my  father's  books,  the  Noli  and  the 
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Fttibusterismo?*  There  was  still  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  and  he  mis 
pronounced  the  last  title,  calling  it  "Plisterismo." 

"Only  the  Noli"  I  said.  "I  have  not  had  the  time  to  read  the  other." 

We  were  approaching  the  station  of  Calamba,  Laguna. 

"We  are  nearing  your  place,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  and  a  sadness  was  now  in  his  voice.  "I  wish,"  he 
murmured,  "I  could  invite  you  home." 

"I  will  drop  in  some  day." 

The  train  slackened  speed  and  finally  stopped. 

I  helped  the  son  of  Rizal  lift  the  buri  bag  from  the  net. 

"For  my  children,"  he  explained,  smiling.  "I  bought  them  fruits." 

He  asked  me  before  he  alighted : 

"Do  you  really  believe  me  ?" 

"I  do." 

He  was  very  happy  and  shook  my  hands  effusively. 

"Good-bye,"  he  said. 

"Good-bye." 

The  train  moved  again. 

The  following  month  I  went  to  Calamba  on  the  invitation  of  a 
friend.  It  had  been  a  long  time,  about  six  years,  since  we  had  last  met 
in  the  city,  and  now  I  was  to  be  godfather  to  his  first-born.  The  choosing 
of  the  name  depended  on  me,  he  had  written.  Aside  from  the  customary 
baptismal  gift,  I  brought  with  me  a  plaster  bust  of  Rizal  which  I  in 
tended  to  present  to  Juan  Rizal. 

After  the  ceremony  I  asked  my  host  if  he  knew  anything  about 
Juan  Rizal. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "You  mean  Juan  Kola." 

I  told  him  to  explain. 

"He  is  a  shoemaker — owns  a  little  shop  near  the  edge  of  the  town. 
The  children  call  him  Juan  Sira.  You  know  what  that  means:  nutty." 

"Tell  me  more." 

"Well,  he  calls  himself  Juan  Rizal — tells  that  to  people  whom  he 
meets.  There  is  a  sad  story  behind  it.  I  will  tell  it  to  you: 

"When  Juan  Kola  was  a  small  boy,  his  father  was  very  cruel  to  him. 
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He  used  to  beat  him  for  any  or  no  reason  at  all.  Naturally  the  boy 
grew  to  dislike  his  father — learned  to  hate  him  as  much  as  he  feared 
him.  But  when  the  boy  was  twelve  or  thereabouts,  the  father  died.  The 
boy  knew  no  happiness  so  great;  so  he  cried.  Otherwise  the  boy  would 
not  have  wept.  He  was  so  used  to  his  father's  meanness  and  cruelty  that 
any  sorrow,  any  pain,  could  not  make  him  cry.  He  had  forgotten  how 
to  cry,  had  learned  to  stifle  that  surging  in  the  breast  that  brings  tears 
to  the  eyes,  and  he  would  merely  whine,  dry-eyed,  like  a  puppy  that  is 
kicked.  But  this  time  he  wept,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  you 
could  see  him  in  the  streets  crying.  And  when  people  asked  him  why 
he  cried,  he  replied,  'I  don't  know.  I  just  want  to  cry.'  He  was  not 
evading  the  truth;  the  boy  simply  had  no  words  for  it.  But  the  people 
knew. 

"Then  the  boy  began  thinking  of  Rizal.  Rizal  was  born  here,  you 
know,  and  that  makes  him  closer  to  us  than  to  you  who  live  elsewhere. 
Rizal  to  us  is  a  reality,  a  magnificent,  potent  reality,  but  to  you  he  is 
only  a  myth,  a  golden  legend.  He  is  to  you  a  star,  faraway,  bright,  un- 
reachable.  To  us  he  is  not  unreachable,  for  he  is  among  us.  We  feel 
him,  breathe  with  him,  live  with  him.  Juan  Kola  lived  with  him — lives 
with  him.  In  his  young  untutored  mind  he  knew  that  if  Rizal  were  his 
father  he  would  be  a  good  father,  a  supremely  beautiful  father,  and  he, 
Juan  Kola,  would  always  be  happy.  And  so  Juan  Kola,  the  little  un 
happy  boy,  made  Jose  Rizal  his  father. 

"He  was  a  poor  boy,  Juan  Kola,  and  he  could  not  go  to  school.  He 
had  to  work  and  earn  his  living.  He  does  not  read  or  write,  but  he 
knows  much  about  Rizal's  life  from  the  schoolteacher  who  boarded 
with  the  shoemaker  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed.  Of  nights,  when 
work  was  over,  he  would  go  to  her,  to  this  teacher,  and  ask  her  ques 
tions,  and  she,  filled  with  sympathy  for  the  boy,  gave  him  of  her  time. 

"When  Juan's  father  died,  he  destroyed  all  his  father's  things.  There 
was  a  picture  left  of  his  father,  but  he  burned  it,  not  wishing  to  remem 
ber  anything  of  his  true  parent.  He  wanted  to  be  fully  the  son  of  his 
adopted  father.  From  then  on  he  was  the  son  of  Rizal. 

"And  that,"  concluded  my  friend,  "is  the  story  of  Juan  Sira.  The 
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children  have  misnamed  him.  It  is  cruel,  unjust.  He  who  can  dream  of 
beautiful  things,  and  live  in  them,  surely  he  is  great — and  wise." 

"Take  me  to  Juan  Rizal,"  I  said. 

I  presented  my  gift  to  Juan  Rizal  in  his  shabby,  little  nipa  home. 
Juan  Rizal  was  exultant  when  he  opened  the  package  containing  Rizal's 
bust.  "I  have  always  wanted  one,  but  I  could  not  afford  it,"  he  said 
with  tremulous  lips  and  adoring  eyes. 


INCIDENT  IN  THE  ZOO 

Loren  C.  Eiseley 

The  little  Fennec  foxes  from  the  veldt  are  shy 
And  quiet  and  they  keep 
The  largest  ears  of  anything  so  small 
Wide  open  in  their  sleep. 

There  in  the  corner  of  the  slatted  cage 
Stirring  awake 

They  shudder  at  the  city's  iron  pulse. 
You  cannot  make 

Friends  with  them.  No  one  can  make  friends  with  them, 

They  are  too  shy 

From  fear  of  the  shaking  ground,  the  thunder 

From  track  and  sky. 

They  move  in  memory  among  mint  leaves. 
Their  lives  are  bound 

To  a  lost  land,  all  night  their  ears  have  captured 
No  friendly  sound. 

Once  only  did  I  see  their  hearts  uplifted — 
Wild  hearts  so  wrung! 

It  came  as  the  lion  house — remote  and  dreadful — 
Spoke,  in  its  tongue. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  OXEN 

Harry  Elmore  Hurd 

Having  milked  the  cows  and  mashed  the  hogs, 
Seth  yoked  his  oxen  to  a  load  of  logs 
And  prodded  them  to  motion — climbing  the  hill 
That  dips  through  Danville  to  Glenn  Toby's  mill. 

I  saw  them  plunging  down  the  rutted  road 
With  Seth  beside  them,  brandishing  his  goad 
To  keep  them  on  the  run  until  they  dropped 
To  level  land.  Abreast  of  me,  they  stopped. 

"This  yoke  of  oxen  is  the  handsomest 

I've  ever  seen,"  Seth  bragged,  banging  his  chest 

With  mittened  hands  and  swinging  his  arms  crosswise 

To  circulate  his  blood.  "They  won  first  prize 

For  pulling  at  the  county  fair  last  year. 

Newfangled  farmers,  full  of  notions,  sneer 

At  oxen  just  because  they're  slow  and  eat 

A  bellyful :  they  ride  a  tractor  seat 

And  think  they're  working.  Well,  I'm  getting  old — 

When  it's  ten  below  like  this  I'm  cold 

Enough  to  keep  forever  like  a  fish 

That's  frozen — but  no  highfaluting  pish 

Will  change  me  now,  unless  the  wizards  make 

A  gadget  that  has  life  enough  to  shake 

Off  flies  or  turn  and  tell  me  with  its  eyes 

That  I'm  a  good  provider,  otherwise 

I'll  stick  to  oxen."  Glancing  at  the  sun, 

He  drawled,  "I'll  never  get  my  sawing  done 

While  standing  here."  His  words  were  visible  steam 

Condensed  on  crystal.  Turning  to  his  team, 

He  cried:  "Wo  hish!"  Obedient  muscles  played 

Beneath  the  yoke.  The  thick-necked  creatures  swayed 

Along  the  road.  Sled  runners,  crunching  snow, 

Squealed  a  musical  adagio. 


Death  Comes  to  Nicodemous 


Jesse  Stuart 


BY-JACKS  TAR  rides  down  the  path  on  a  mule.  He  is  ridin'  bare 
back.  His  long  legs  dangle  over  the  slab-sides  of  the  mule.  The 
August  sun  is  high  in  the  sky.  It  is  twelve  o'clock.  The  mule  can  step 
on  the  head  of  its  shadow.  The  sun  is  hot  enough  to  wilt  the  leaves 
and  make  them  hang  in  wilted  pods.  The  sun  is  hot  enough  to  make 
the  weeds  smelly  and  to  break  the  sweat  from  the  mule's  head,  flanks, 
and  ribs  and  run  off  in  a  little  stream  at  the  mule's  navel  and  drip  onto 
the  dry-as-powder  yellow  sun-cracked  Kentucky  clay. 

"Where  air  you  goin',  By-Jacks,  ridin'  that  poor  old  workin'  mule  to 
death  on  this  hot  day?"  Big  Brownie  asks.  "Ain't  you  got  no  mercy  on 
dumb  brutes  in  sicha  weather  as  this  ?" 

"Goin'?"  By- Jacks  repeats.  "Ain't  no  one  been  around  to  see  you 
and  broke  the  news  about  Nicodemous  Pratt?  He  kicked  the  bucket 
at  four  o'clock  this  mornin'." 

"The  devil  he  did,"  says  Big  Brownie.  He  leans  back  on  his  scythe 
handle  and  wipes  the  sweat  with  his  big  fire-shovel  hand  from  his 
cucumber-warty  red  face.  He  wipes  a  stream  of  sweat  bigger  than  is 
drippin'  from  the  mule's  belly  with  his  index  finger  and  slings  it  onto 
the  yellow-clay  earth. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  says  By-Jacks,  "our  days  air  numbered  same  as  the 
hairs  on  our  head  and  when  the  Master  rings  the  bell  it's  just  like  a 
dinner  bell  callin'  a  body  home  from  the  field  to  dinner.  I've  been  out 
all  over  the  neighborhood  this  mornin'  tellin'  the  people  about  poor 
old  Nicodemous,  payin'  my  last  respects  to  a  good  man  and  a  good 
neighbor." 

Big  Brownie  throws  his  scythe  up  in  a  sourwood  bush  by  the  road. 
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The  blade  hooks  over  a  wilted  pod  of  leaves  and  hangs  there  swingin' 
in  the  air.  He  wipes  the  sweat  from  his  warty  red  face  again.  He  lifts 
his  hat  from  his  head  and  fans  his  face.  His  hair  is  wet  with  sweat  and 
is  stuck  against  his  head  in  little  wet  piles.  His  big  body  wobbles  down 
the  rough-gutted  yellow-clay  road.  By-Jacks  rides  the  mule  with  his 
long  legs  danglin'  in  the  blistery  wind.  They  go  down  the  road  toward 
the  house  where  Nicodemous  lives. 

"Nicodemous  had  somethin'  like  the  flux,"  says  By-Jacks.  "He  told 
me  about  it  last  April.  He  said  he  didn't  think  it  was  the  poke  greens 
that  give  it  to  him.  Said  he  got  the  kivvers  off 'n  the  bed  one  night  and 
the  air  of  April  chilled  'im  and  the  next  mornin'  he  got  up  with  the 
flux." 

The  mule  walks  beside  the  old  rail-fence  where  the  blackberry  briars 
grow  in  the  fence  corners  and  the  blue-bellied  scorpions  scale  the  fence 
rails  and  look  for  flies.  The  blacksnake  entwines  around  the  gray  fence 
rail,  and  the  greensnake  twists  like  a  gimlet  around  the  green  milkweed 
stems.  A  white  cinder  sun  is  in  the  sky  above  Nicodemous's  shack. 

"Hezzy,"  says  Big  Brownie,  "sorry  to  hear  about  your  pa.  Sorry  to 
hear  about  Nicodemous  kickin'  the  bucket.  But  the  hairs  on  your  head 
is  numbered  and  when  the  Master  calls  us  we  got  to  go.  Nothin'  we  can 
do  about  it.  Just  like  ringin'  a  dinner  bell  and  callin'  us  home  to  our 
grub.  Only  Nicodemous  has  gone  home  to  a  bigger  meal." 

"You  may  be  right,"  says  Hezzy.  "I  hope  you  air,  Big  Brownie.  Pap 
went  to  bed  as  usual  last  night.  He  just  complained  a  little  about  the 
flux.  Pap  bought  some  yarb  medicine  from  a  Indian  doctor  in  town 
last  Saturday.  He  said  it  was  bringin'  'im  out  of  the  kinks.  Today  Pap 
is  a  dead  man." 

"Hezzy,"  says  By- Jacks,  "when  a  man's  time  comes  no  doctor's  medi 
cine  in  the  world  ain't  goin'  to  save  him.  Ain't  I  seen  too  much  in  my 
day  and  time?  Your  days  air  numbered.  When  the  Master  looks  up 
your  record  on  the  time-book  and  sees  it's  time  to  ring  the  death  bells 
fer  you,  you  got  to  throw  down  your  tools  and  go." 

"When  air  youins  goin'  to  bury  Nicodemous?"  Big  Brownie  asks. 

"We're  goin'  to  bury  'im  this  evenin'  at  four  o'clock,"  says  Hezzy. 
"We're  goin'  to  haf  to  do  it.  It's  too  hot  to  keep  milk  from  blinkin' 
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when  you  put  it  in  buckets  and  put  'em  down  in  the  well.  Just  can't 
bear  to  think  of  poor  old  Pap  the  way  he's  worked  and  all  now  dead 
in  sucha  hot  weather." 

"It's  too  bad,"  says  By-Jacks,  "but  it's  the  Master's  call  fer  'im.  His 
time  ended  and  he  jest  had  to  go.  The  call  might  have  come  in  cold 
weather.  Might  have  come  when  a  skift  of  snow  was  on  the  ground.  It 
might  have  come  in  the  plowin'  season.  It  might  have  come  in  crop 
gatherin'  time.  Death  don't  have  no  season  at  all." 

You  can  hear  the  hammers  at  the  barn.  You  can  hear  the  handsaws 
racin'  through  the  black  oak  boards.  You  can  see  men  standin'  in  the 
yard.  Death  has  brought  a  holiday  in  the  hills.  Death  came  after  Nico- 
demous  in  a  surrey,  maybe :  Death  came  drivin'  two  black  horses  up  the 
road  past  the  old  rock  chimney  where  the  roses  bloom  and  where  the 
red  potato  bugs  eat  potato  vines  in  August  and  where  Nicodemous's 
chickens  wallow  under  the  hollyhocks.  Death  saw  all  this  and  Death 
saw  Nicodemous's  log  shack  with  holes  between  the  cracks  and  the 
chinkin'  and  the  daubin'  gone  from  between  the  cracks  where  the  wind 
was  blowin'  in.  He  knew  where  to  find  Nicodemous  when  the  Master 
sent  him.  He  knew  where  the  house  was.  He  reined  his  horses  up  be 
side  the  gate  and  threw  the  reins  over  the  garden  palin's.  He  got  out  of 
the  surrey  and  knocked  on  the  door  for  Nicodemous.  "Wait  just  a 
minute  until  I  put  on  my  pants,"  says  Nicodemous,  "and  I'll  be  ready." 

"Don't  have  time  to  wait,"  says  Death.  "Get  out  of  there  and  come 
on.  The  Master  has  sent  me  for  you.  The  second  is  up." 

Nicodemous  rolls  out  of  a  good  warm  bed  and  goes.  He  goes  down 
to  the  gate  and  climbs  in  the  two-horse  surrey  with  Death.  Death 
pitches  the  reins  from  over  the  garden  palin's,  slaps  the  black  horses  on 
the  rump  with  the  reins,  and  drives  away  before  daylight  with  Nico 
demous.  No  one  sees  them  drivin'  down  the  road  past  the  old  stone 
chimney  where  the  roses  and  the  hollyhocks  bloom.  The  big  black 
horses  chomp  the  steel  bits  and  lift  their  forelegs  high  in  the  air.  They 
paw  the  wind  and  their  heads  are  high  in  the  air.  They  charge  against 
the  reins  but  Death  holds  them  and  guides  Nicodemous  home  to  the 
Master. 
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"Is  Green  Eye  takin'  on  any  about  Nicodemous's  kickin'  the 
bucket?"  By- Jacks  asks. 

"Not  a  bit,"  says  Hezzy.  '  Tears  like  she  don't  care  much  about 
Pap.  Just  a  place  to  eat  here  and  hang  her  duds  where  Ma  used  to  hang 
hern.  She  don't  seem  to  care  if  Pap  lived  or  if  Pap  died.  She  did  go  up 
the  holler  and  gather  some  wild  cherry  bark,  slippery-elm  bark,  spice- 
wood  limbs,  yaller  root,  boneset,  and  silkweed  and  biled  'em  down  to  a 
gruel  and  give  the  tea  to  Pap.  It  didn't  stop  the  flux  and  give  Pap  a  new 
set  of  bowels  to  bring  back  his  old-time  strength  when  he  could  lift 
the  end  of  a  saw-log  and  lift  a  barrel  of  sorghum  'lasses  up  and  drink 
out'n  the  bunghole." 

The  hammers  tap-tap-tap  and  the  nails  sink  in  the  black  oak  boards 
at  the  barn.  Chickens  run  over  the  yard  and  hunt  for  bumblebees  and 
bugs.  Men  walk  down  the  path  from  the  barn.  Women  sit  in  the 
front  room  and  talk. 

"By-Jacks,  since  they  are  having  the  grave  dug  out  on  the  pint,"  says 
Big  Brownie,  "we'd  better  shave  Nicodemous  and  wash  'im  fer  burial." 

"Okay,"  says  By-Jacks.  "I'm  ready." 

"Green  Eye,"  says  Big  Brownie,  "if  it's  all  the  same  to  you  we'll  lay 
Nicodemous  out  for  burial.  The  men  have  his  coffin  done.  Little  Dink 
and  the  boys  have  about  got  his  grave  dug  by  this  time." 

"That's  all  right,"  says  Green  Eye.  "I'll  get  you  some  towels,  hot 
water,  soap,  razor,  and  the  shavin'  mug."  Green  Eye  walks  back  into 
the  kitchen.  She  moves  with  her  big  strong  body  swiftly  as  the  wind  in 
April.  Her  green  eyes  look  you  over  sharply  and  hold  you. 

"They  tell  me,"  says  Green  Eye,  "that  Nicodemous  used  this  razor  all 
his  life.  His  pap  used  it  before  him.  Nicodemous  told  me  that  when 
he  died  he  wanted  to  be  shaved  with  it.  Here's  the  hone.  It  might  need 
a  little  honin'.  Here's  the  towels,  soap,  brush,  and  mug."  Green  Eye 
walks  back  in  the  front  room  where  the  women  are. 

Sunlight  falls  through  the  window  on  the  floor  and  flickers  in  little 
patches  of  yellow  light  on  the  poplar  puncheon  planks.  By-Jacks  and 
Big  Brownie  go  back  in  the  room  where  Nicodemous  is  sleepin'  on  the 
bed  under  a  thin  sheet.  His  unshaven  gray  beard  stands  up  like  bristly 
briars.  They  will  not  be  too  tough  to  cut  when  Big  Brownie  gets 
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through  honin'  the  razor.  Then  he  shaves  the  hairs  on  his  arm.  "It'll 
cut  his  beard  now,"  says  Big  Brownie. 

By-Jacks  pours  hot  water  from  the  teakettle  and  makes  a  lather  in 
the  mug.  He  takes  the  brush  and  smears  soap  lather  on  Nicodemous's 
face.  Big  Brownie  takes  the  razor  and  rip-rips  through  the  beard.  He 
cuts  the  beard  like  he  cuts  the  ragweeds  and  horseweeds  with  a  scythe. 
Rip-rip,  and  the  big  swathes  of  gray  beard  are  scythed  down  the  tough, 
wrinkled  skin. 

Marth  Hailey  fans  her  face  with  a  wisp  of  spicewood  leaves.  Green 
Eye  takes  another  wisp  of  leaves  and  shooes  the  flies  and  hits  at  them 
with  the  wisp  of  leaves.  She  shooes  them  out  at  the  window.  "Shoo- 
shoo,"  she  shouts;  "get  out  at  that  dad-durned  winder  the  way  you  come 
in — you  nasty  things!"  The  flies  fly  in  little  swarms  out  the  window  and 
light  on  the  logs  of  the  house.  Soon  as  Green  Eye  leaves  the  window, 
the  flies  return.  "Light  up  your  pipe  of  the  fragrant  weed,"  says  By- 
Jacks,  "to  kill  this  awful  scent.  I'll  bet  you  that  Nicodemous  ain't 
washed  hisself  since  he  started  settin'  terbacker  last  spring.  Look  at  that 
water,  won't  you!  But  he's  clean  for  burial.  Green  Eye,  where  is  his 
burial  suit?" 

"Get  his  suit  out'n  the  trunk,"  says  Green  Eye.  "He's  been  married 
in  it  twice.  Guess  it's  all  right  to  bury  him  in." 

Big  Brownie  gets  Nicodemous's  suit  from  the  trunk — a  black 
wrinkled  suit — and  he  finds  the  white  shirt  and  the  big  bow  tie.  He 
lifts  up  his  legs  and  By-Jacks  slips  the  pants  upon  his  legs.  Big 
Brownie  lifts  up  the  shoulders  and  By-Jacks  puts  his  shirt  around  his 
shoulders,  his  arms  through  the  sleeves.  He  pulls  his  suspenders  over 
his  shoulders  and  buttons  the -shirt.  "Ain't  the  man  he  used  to  be," 
says  Big  Brownie.  "Not  nigh  as  heavy.  Now  he's  skin  and  bones.  Flux 
will  get  anybody  if  you  let  it  run  from  April  until  August." 

Big  Brownie  lifts  up  his  shoulders  again  and  By-Jacks  puts  the  vest 
on  him.  He  lifts  up  the  shoulders  again  and  By-Jacks  puts  his  coat  on 
him  and  buttons  it  down  the  front.  "Just  put  socks  on  his  feet,"  says 
Green  Eye.  "He  won't  need  shoes  now."  She  gives  By-Jacks  a  pair  of 
socks  that  she  takes  from  the  dresser  drawer.  By-Jacks  lifts  a  foot  and 
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Big  Brownie  shoves  the  sock  on  his  foot  and  straightens  out  the 
wrinkles  at  the  toes. 

"Ready  fer  burial,"  says  Big  Brownie,  as  he  puffs  on  his  pipe. 

"Let's  get  out  of  here,"  says  By-Jacks.  "Never  was  so  hot  in  my  life. 
Let's  get  out  of  here  soon  as  we  can."  They  walk  before  the  women  in 
the  next  room  and  out  at  the  front  door. 

"Air  is  fresh  to  breathe,"  says  By-Jacks,  "even  if  it  is  so  hot  it  burns 
your  nostrils."  Big  Brownie  and  By-Jacks  suck  on  their  pipes  and  blow 
wisps  of  thin  smoke  out  to  the  hot  wind. 

"Got  the  coffin  done,"  says  Flem  Harkreader.  "Got  a  good  one  too. 
It'll  last  until  the  Judgment  Day  the  way  I  spiked  the  oak  boards  to 
gether.  Got  a  good  bed  in  there  fer  Nicodemous's  last  sleep  too — a 
better  bed  than  he's  ust  to  sleepin'  on  at  home.  I  put  quilt  battin'  in  the 
bottom  and  on  the  sides  of  the  coffin.  I  took  a  quilt  and  put  over  the 
battin'  and  a  sheet  and  spread  it  over  the  quilt.  It  made  it  awfully 
pretty  inside." 

Winston  Frazier  and  Ham  Purcell  carry  the  coffin  to  the  house. 
Winston  is  in  front  and  Ham  is  behind.  They  go  in  at  the  front  door 
and  they  put  the  coffin  on  two  chairs.  Each  end  rests  on  a  chair.  Big 
Brownie  and  By-Jacks  go  back  in  the  house.  They  carry  Nicodemous 
from  the  back  room  and  put  him  in  the  coffin  and  fold  his  hands  across 
his  chest  and  his  face  is  white  as  milk.  There  are  traces  of  the  blue  veins, 
those  rivers  of  his  life  blood  that  now  fail  to  flow,  under  the  chalk-white 
skin. 

"Take  it  easy,  Green  Eye,"  says  Marth  Hailey.  "Just  take  it  easy. 
He's  gone  to  a  better  place  than  we  air.  I've  knowed  Nicodemous  Pratt 
all  my  life.  Never  was  a  better  man.  Don't  go  back  there  and  cry  your 
eyes  out."  Green  Eye  goes  out  at  the  back  door  and  toward  the  barn. 
"It's  a  funny  funeral  to  me,"  says  Big  Brownie;  "I  ain't  seen  anybody 
shed  a  tear  yet.  Green  Eye  don't  seem  to  be  upset  about  it." 

"She  jest  went  out  the  back  door  to  bawl  her  eyes  out  about  Nico 
demous,"  says  By-Jacks.  "Didn't  you  hear  Marth  Hailey  tell  her  to  take 
it  easy?" 

"Not  one  of  Nicodemous's  seven  boys  has  shed  a  tear,"  says  Big 
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Brownie.  "It's  a  funny  funeral  to  me.  I've  been  to  many  a  funeral  but 
I  never  saw  one  like  this  before." 

Six  of  Nicodemous's  boys  stand  in  the  yard  now:  Ferris,  Joe,  Steave, 
Hemlock,  Pert,  and  Hezzy.  Silas  is  not  here. 

"Where  is  Silas?"  Hezzy  asks. 

"Do  you  think  I  can  run  him  down  like  a  rabbit  and  know  where 
he  is  all  the  time  ?"  Pert  asks. 

"Can't  you  talk  a  little  better  and  not  so  loud?"  says  Hezzy.  "Don't 
you  know  Pap  is  dead?" 

"Yes,"  says  Pert,  "at  four  o'clock  this  mornin'  I  could  have  told  you 
that."  . 

"Put  two  poles  under  the  coffin,"  says  Big  Brownie.  "By-Jacks  and  I 
will  take  the  back  end.  We'll  take  the  back  pole.  We  air  tall  and  stout 
and  goin'  up  the  pint  yonder  the  weight  will  be  on  us.  We'll  be  the 
wheel-oxen.  Get  two  short  men  for  the  front  pole.  Get  a  big  man  to 
tail  the  coffin  up  the  hill." 

"Rabbit-Legs  Seymour,"  says  By-Jacks,  "is  the  right  man  to  tail 
that  coffin.  Big  body  way  up  there  in  the  air  on  a  long  pair  of  legs. 
Right  up  there  so  he  can  put  his  weight  agin  it  and  push  up  that  steep 
hill.  Hammer  Stout  and  Puss  Skinner  can  take  the  front  pole." 

Turkey  Blaine  nails  the  lid  down  over  Nicodemous's  chalk-white 
face.  He  drives  tenpenny  nails  into  the  boards  and  puts  the  draw- 
hammer  in  his  hip  pocket.  He  picks  up  the  front  end  of  the  coffin. 
Charlie  Hix  picks  up  the  back  end.  They  lift  it  from  the  chairs  and 
carry  it  out  the  front  door.  Their  neck  veins  swell  and  their  faces  turn 
red  as  they  lift  the  heavy  box  and  the  dead  man  in  it.  But  only  two 
men  can  carry  the  coffin  through  the  narrow  door  out  into  the  yard 
where  the  men  can  get  their  poles  under  it.  The  coffin  doesn't  have 
handles.  "Hurry  it  up  and  get  that  pole  under  there,  boys,  before  I 
drap  my  end  of  it,"  says  Turkey. 

Hammer  and  Puss  run  up  to  the  front  end  of  the  coffin.  Puss  shoots 
the  pole  under  and  Hammer  grabs  the  other  side  of  it.  The  front  end 
of  the  coffin  now  rests  on  a  strong  willow  pole.  By-Jacks  puts  the  pole 
under,  and  Big  Brownie  takes  the  other  end  of  the  pole.  Rabbit-Legs 
walks  behind  the  coffin  to  tail  it  and  shove  goin'  up  the  hill.  "All  set," 
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says  Rabbit-Legs.  They  move  across  the  yard.  All  of  Nicodemous's 
boys  but  Silas  are  behind  their  dead  father's  body.  All  of  the  women 
but  Green  Eye  walk  under  the  Kentucky  sun  and  in  the  great  waves 
of  heat  with  Nicodemous  to  his  last  restin'  place. 

"Holler  fer  Green  Eye,"  says  Marth  Hailey.  "Maybe  she  don't  know 
we've  started  with  Nicodemous  to  the  grave." 

"She  ought  to  know  to  be  here,"  says  Weedy  Starbuck.  "Didn't  she 
know  when  her  own  man's  funeral  was  goin'  to  be  ?  If  she  didn't  know, 
who  was  supposed  to  tell  her  ?" 

"Reckon  she's  out  cryin',"  says  Murt  Hensley. 

"Guess  she's  out  cryin'  with  Silas,"  says  Weedy. 

Weedy  Starbuck  wheezes  on  her  pipe.  She  wheezes  a  dry  rattlin' 
wheeze  like  the  wind  blowin'  against  a  corn  shuck.  The  women  are  be 
hind.  The  women  get  their  breath  hard  in  the  hot  sun.  They  move 
slowly  up  the  hill  as  the  wind  moves  through  the  wilted  green  clouds 
of  leaves. 

"God,"  says  Rabbit-Legs,  "this  tailin'  is  a  job.  I'm  shovin'  the  coffin 
and  all  the  rest  of  you  fellers.  I  just  brace  my  feet  and  shove.  How 
much  fu'ther  we  got  to  go  ?" 

"Up  on  top  of  this  pint,"  says  Big  Brownie,  "where  Nicodemous's 
first  wife,  Lillie,  was  buried." 

"We  ain't  halfway  yet,"  says  Puss.  "We've  got  a  good  mile  to  go." 

"Lord,  but  I'd  like  to  wind  a  minute,  and  roll  me  a  cig,"  says  Ham 
mer. 

"Come  on,  you  fellers,"  says  Big  Brownie.  "What's  the  matter  with 
you?  Can't  you  take  it?"  Big  Brownie  is  gettin'  his  breath  hard.  Sweat 
runs  from  the  end  of  his  nose  and  drips  to  the  ground.  He  takes  his 
index  finger  and  slings  off  a  streak  of  sweat.  He  flings  it  to  the  dry, 
parched  earth. 

"Where  do  you  suppose  Green  Eye  is?"  By- Jacks  asks. 

"Didn't  she  come  along?"  Big  Brownie  asks. 

"No,  she  didn't,"  says  By-Jacks,  "and  Silas  ain't  here." 

"Something  strange  about  that,"  says  Big  Brownie. 

"Yander  they  air,"  says  Weedy  Starbuck.  "See  'em  come  from  the 
brush!" 
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"Can  you  beat  that,"  Murt  Hensley  whispers  to  Marth  Hailey.  "Out 
here  in  the  bushes  before  Nicodemous's  body  is  cold.  Out  here  with 
her  husband's  boy  by  his  first  wife." 

Green  Eye  runs  out  of  the  bushes  ahead.  She  is  cryin'  and  sobbin'. 
She  flings  her  midnight-black  hair  to  the  slow-movin'  wind.  Silas  waits 
back  in  the  bushes.  He  doesn't  know  that  Weedy  has  seen  them.  He 
doesn't  know  that  the  crowd  goin'  up  the  hill  to  the  funeral  saw  them. 

"How  can  I  ever  bear  to  see  'im  laid  in  the  cold  clay?"  says  Green 
Eye  as  she  comes  sobbin'  from  the  saw-briars  and  brush  to  the  crowd 
of  women  on  their  way  to  the  funeral.  "Oh,  Lord,  how  can  I  ever  stand 
it?" 

"The  best  thing  fer  you  to  do,"  says  Weedy  Starbuck,  "is  brush  the 
leaves  and  dirt  off  your  back  and  straighten  up  your  hair  a  little  and 
come  on  to  the  funeral." 

Silas  comes  from  the  brush  now.  He  pretends  that  he  is  wipin'  tears 
from  his  eyes.  "He's  doin'  more  than  the  rest  of  the  boys,"  says  Murt 
Hensley.  "He's  at  least  pretendin'  that  he's  sheddin'  a  few  tears  fer  his 
pap."  Green  Eye  walks  with  the  women.  They  slowly  climb  up  the 
path.  They  pull  themselves  up  by  weeds  and  sprouts  and  bushes.  Sweat 
is  breakin'  out  on  their  foreheads  and  runnin'  off  in  little  streams.  Little 
white  beads  of  sweat  drop  ofi  to  the  dry  earth. 

"I'm  just  about  gone,"  says  Rabbit-Legs.  "I'm  about  petered  out. 
Nicodemous  may  have  been  skinny  when  he  died  but  he  gets  fat  by  the 
time  a  body  he'ps  carry  'im  to  the  top  of  this  hill."  Rabbit-Legs  can't 
turn  loose  the  back  end  of  the  coffin.  He  has  to  hold  to  it  with  both 
hands  and  shove  with  his  weight  against  the  coffin. 

"We're  the  wheel-hosses,"  says  Big  Brownie.  "By-Jacks  and  me's  got 
the  load." 

"We'll  soon  be  there,"  says  Puss.  "I  can  see  the  top  of  the  hill.  Ser 
it  there  through  the  bushes!  See  the  light  of  the  sky!" 

"Looks  good  to  me,"  says  Hammer.  "I  tell  you  I  feel  like  drappin' 
in  my  tracks.  It's  a  job  to  carry  a  dead  man  in  a  oak-board  coffin  up 
one  of  these  hills." 

"Right  this  way,"  says  Little  Dink.  "Right  over  here,  boys.  Set  one 
end  of  the  coffin  on  this  stump  and  the  other  end  on  this  rock." 
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The  five  men  stumble  through  the  wilted  weeds  and  briars  over  to 
the  stump  and  the  rock.  Puss  and  Hammer  put  their  end  on  the  stump 
and  slip  their  pole  from  under  the  coffin.  Big  Brownie  and  By-Jacks 
and  Rabbit-Legs  put  their  end  of  the  coffin  on  the  rock.  Rabbit-Legs 
falls  on  the  wilted  weeds.  There  isn't  a  dry  thread  among  his  clothes. 
"Lord,  I'm  petered  out,"  says  Rabbit-Legs.  Big  Brownie  and  By- Jacks 
take  their  pole  from  under  the  coffin.  They  sit  down  under  the  oak 
tree.  They  take  off  their  hats  and  fan.  Big  Brownie  wipes  the  sweat 
with  his  index  finger  from  his  forehead  and  slings  it  down  to  the 
wilted  grass.  Men  stand  around  the  grave  with  axes,  picks,  and  spades. 

"Here  comes  the  funeral  crowd,"  says  Ike  Blevins.  "Hear  'em  pant! 
That  long  hill's  enough  to  make  'em  pant.  It'd  kill  the  best  mule  in  the 
country  to  have  to  carry  a  load  up  that  hill." 

"What  about  us  men?"  says  Rabbit-Legs.  Do  you  think  we  can 
stand  more  than  mules?" 

"Shet  your  trap,  Rabbit-Legs,"  says  Ike.  "Can't  you  see  the  funeral 
crowd  comin'  right  there  ?  They'll  hear  what  you  air  sayin'.  Preacher 
Issiac  McMeans  is  out  there." 

Green  Eye  walks  with  the  women.  Silas  walks  with  his  brothers. 
Green  Eye's  eyes  are  swollen  as  if  she  were  weepin'.  The  women  are 
wet  with  sweat.  Weedy  Starbuck  knocks  the  ashes  out  of  her  pipe  now. 
She  gets  her  breath  easier  than  the  other  women.  "This  hill  wouldn't 
a-been  anything  fer  me  to  a-clim'  until  I's  seventy,"  says  Weedy.  "It 
was  the  influenza  that  got  me  down  when  I  was  seventy." 

"A  brother  has  come  to  this  hilltop  for  his  last  long  sleep,"  says 
Preacher  Issiac  McMeans.  "He  has  left  his  fields  of  terbacker  and  corn 
and  his  lovin'  wife  and  his  boys.  He's  come  here  to  sleep  until  Gabriel 
blows  his  trumpet  on  Resurrection  Morn.  We'll  get  together  and  shake 
hands  again  in  a  new  life  and  a  new  mornin'."  Green  Eye  looks  toward 
the  other  hill.  She  stands  silently  as  a  tree.  Silas  looks  at  the  ground 
and  roots  his  bare  toe  in  a  little  pile  of  loose  dirt. 

"When  did  they  jine  the  crowd?"  whispers  By- Jacks  to  Big  Brownie. 
"Look  at  the  leaves  on  the  back  of  her  dress."  By-Jacks  punches  Big 
Brownie  in  the  ribs. 

"Dust  to  dust,"  says  Brother  Issiac  McMeans.  "We'll  all  have  our 
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last  look  at  Brother  Nicodemous — the  last  look  until  Resurrection 
Morn." 

Turkey  Elaine  takes  the  draw-hammer  from  his  hip  pocket  and 
pulls  the  tenpenny  nails.  He  lifts  the  coffin  lid  and  the  people  stream 
forward  under  the  last  sun  that  will  shine  down  on  Nicodemous's 
chalk-white  face.  "Poor  old  Nicodemous,"  says  Weedy  Starbuck.  "Woe 
is  man  born  of  woman." 

Green  Eye  looks  at  Nicodemous  and  then  she  looks  at  Silas.  Silas 
looks  down  at  his  big  bare  toes.  "Some  might  think  he's  ashamed  be 
cause  he  didn't  have  no  shoes  to  wear  to  his  pap's  funeral,"  whispers 
Murt  Hensley  to  Marth  Hailey,  "but  you  know  why  he  looks  down  at 
his  big  bare  toe!" 

They  put  the  rope  plow  lines  under  the  oak-board  box  and  lower  the 
coffin  in  the  dry  clay.  Turkey  nails  down  the  lid.  Brother  Issiac 
crumbles  dust  into  the  grave.  "Ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust,"  he  says. 
Brother  Issiac  lifts  his  face  to  the  heavens  and  prays  that  they'll  meet 
again  on  Resurrection  Morn  under  a  new  sun  and  on  a  new  earth.  Dink 
shovels  the  yellow  dirt  on  the  oak  boards  with  a  long-handled  shovel. 

"It's  just  a  matter  of  years,"  says  Big  Brownie,  "until  no  one  will 
know  that  Nicodemous  sleeps  here — friend,  and  neighbor,  and  one  of 
the  best  men  to  be  born  among  and  ever  to  live  among  these  hills." 


Mr.  Stover's  Pants 
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AT  FIRST  I  thought  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  stand  it.  Much  as  I  liked 
our  new  home,  I  was  for  getting  rid  of  it  and  going  somewhere 
else.  With  only  a  few  yards  of  grass  separating  Mrs.  Cathcart's  house 
from  ours,  life  was  becoming  something  of  a  trial. 

Sometimes,  before  I  was  dressed  in  the  morning,  I'd  see  her  coming 
into  our  yard  with  her  light  quick  step,  one  slender  hand  lifted  to  train 
her  spectacles  with  careful  precision  on  my  bedroom  window.  Con 
cealing  myself  from  view  I'd  watch  her,  as  without  once  removing  her 
gaze  from  my  window  she  would  make  a  little  detour  out  toward  the 
garden  until  she  found  just  the  right  angle  for  projecting  her  high- 
powered  vision  to  the  utmost  possible  depth  into  my  room.  Standing 
there  like  that,  slim  and  alert  with  her  short  high  nose  and  her  penetrat 
ing  eyes,  she  made  me  think  of  Hiawatha  on  the  scout. 

If,  forgetting  my  caution,  I  thrust  out  an  arm  in  line  with  the 
window,  in  putting  on  a  sleeve,  I'd  find  her  already  in  the  kitchen  when 
I  got  down  to  it.  "I  saw  you  putting  on  your  kimono  and  I  just 
thought  I'd  come  in  and  see  how  you  looked  this  morning!"  she  would 
exclaim  in  her  pleasant  low  voice.  "You're  not  often  up  this  early!" 
And  all  the  while  she  would  be  examining  me  from  my  uncombed 
hair  to  my  shabby  bedroom  slippers  with  her  deep-blue  eyes  behind 
her  glittering  specs. 

On  such  occasions  an  unreasoning  wrath  would  flare  up  in  me. 
I  impressed  upon  my  maid  that  her  first  of  duties,  that  upon  which 
her  job  depended,  was  to  keep  the  kitchen  door  locked.  The  result 
was  that  Mrs.  Cathcart  complained  good-naturedly  once  or  twice  about 
finding  her  entrance  halted.  "You  never  used  to  keep  that  door  locked 
when  you  first  came  here,"  she  would  say. 
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The  scrutiny  begun  thus  early  in  the  morning,  persisted  more  or 
less  continuously  throughout  the  day.  There  were  intervals,  of  course, 
when  her  researches  were  concentrated  elsewhere.  But  there  was  no 
fixed  schedule  upon  which  to  base  my  own  defence.  I  found  that  to 
thwart  her  I  must  keep  myself  in  a  constant  state  of  preparedness 
against  invasions  on  my  privacy. 

When  I  appealed  to  Tom  one  morning  at  breakfast,  he  merely 
laughed  and  told  me  to  keep  the  doors  locked. 

"I  can't  stand  it!"  I  told  him,  ready  to  weep.  "It's  as  if  I  were  living 
in  dread  of  masked  bandits.  I  wish  you'd  sell  this  place  and  go  some 
where  else!" 

"Nonsense,  dear.  We'd  never  get  another  place  we  liked  so  well— 
and  on  such  good  terms." 

"She  asked  me  yesterday  how  large  installments  we  pay,"  I  said 
reminiscently. 

"The  devil  she  did!"  said  Tom,  glaring  at  me.  "How  the  deuce  does 
she  know  we  pay  any  installments  ?" 

"Don't  ask  me  how  she  knows,"  I  replied  helplessly.  "But  I  know 
this :  We  need  never  think  that  we  have  any  secrets  from  Mrs.  Cathcart, 
for  we  haven't — at  least  not  for  long." 

"Well,  poor  soul,  what  does  it  matter?"  Tom  said,  with  noble  for 
bearance.  "After  all,  it  isn't  as  if  we  had  anything  to  conceal."  After  a 
moment  he  added:  "You  really  should  try  to  be  more  tolerant,  dear, 
you  know.  You're  inclined  to  be  a  little  too  critical.  One  should  make 
allowances  for  differences  of  background  and  temperament."  And  he 
went  on  reading  his  newspaper  as  if  the  discussion  were  closed. 

After  I'd  known  Mrs.  Cathcart  for  a  time  I  realized  that  most  people 
go  along  all  their  lives  without  really  seeing  anything  much  about 
them.  They  can  look  right  at  things  without  really  seeing  them.  Not 
so  Mrs.  Cathcart.  She  not  only  had  eyes — what  eyes ! — but  she  saw.  She 
had  trained  her  eyes,  their  vision  strengthened  by  her  wonderful  glasses, 
to  do  the  impossible. 

But  despite  my  wonder  and  admiration  and  my  husband's  admoni 
tions  I  was  still  meanly  rebellious  when  it  was  my  affairs  that  were 
under  scrutiny.  I  still  took  pleasure  in  frustrating  and  tormenting  her. 
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When  information  was  too  long  withheld,  when  a  solution  too  long 
eluded  her,  she  suffered.  I  knew  that — and  let  her  suffer. 

But  the  eternal  vigilance  and  conflict  brought  me  only  exhaustion 
and  raw  nerves  without  circumventing  her  to  any  really  gratifying  ex 
tent.  Resentment  was  getting  in  its  deadly  work.  Together  they  were 
fast  making  a  wreck  of  me.  I  was  playing  a  losing  game,  one  for  which 
I  lacked  a  native  flair,  and  I  knew  it.  But  there  was  nothing  I  could 
do  about  it.  I  might  insult  her,  but  I  couldn't  change  her — not  in  the 
least.  I  knew  her  well  enough  by  this  time  to  know  that  such  a  course 
would  result  only  in  her  pursuing  her  investigations  less  openly.  The 
forthright  manner  in  which  she  had  up  to  now  conducted  her  in 
quiries  was,  I  told  myself,  far  to  be  preferred  to  insidious  stealth. 

I  took  myself  firmly  in  hand,  forcing  myself  to  face  the  situation 
squarely.  Despite  my  best  efforts  Mrs.  Cathcart  was  certain  to  find  out 
ultimately  whatever  she  wanted  to  know  about  me.  Why  prolong  the 
process  at  the  expense  of  her — and  my  own — inconvenience  and  suffer 
ing  ?  In  the  face  of  certain  defeat,  it  was  folly  to  persist.  After  all,  what 
was  it  but  petty  spite  on  my  part  to  withhold  information  unimportant 
in  itself,  simply  because  I  knew  she  desired  it?  I  now  saw  that  to  be 
pure  wanton  perversity.  If  God  gave  her  an  irresistible  urge  to  know, 
it  was  not  for  me  deliberately  to  work  to  thwart  it — especially  as  I 
could  never  hope  to  succeed. 

Moreover,  I  told  myself,  there  are  so  many  worse  things  in  the 
world  than  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  There  are  spite  and  malice.  These 
were  not  among  Mrs.  Cathcart's  faults.  Most  people  required  so  much 
more  than  Mrs.  Cathcart  did  to  content  them.  Some  people  find  a 
police  dog  or  a  cat  or  chickens  indispensable  to  their  happiness.  Thank 
heaven,  our  neighbor  kept  none  of  these,  not  even  a  canary.  She 
wouldn't  allow  her  sons  to  blow  their  horns  on  our  side  of  the  house 
for  fear  they  might  disturb  us.  All  she  asked  was  a  little  trivial  informa 
tion  that  I  could  supply  more  easily  than  withhold.  I  told  myself  to 
consider  how  much  more  troublesome  she  might  be,  and  to  drop  my 
prejudice  and  my  resistance  before  they  were  visited  by  a  worse  trial. 
That  last  thought  gave  me  pause.  In  that  moment  I  resolved  hence 
forth  to  tell  her  all  and  at  once.  To  do  so  was  at  least  to  save  time  and 
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energy  for  all  the  things  I'd  been  neglecting  in  order  to  kick  against 
the  pricks. 

Once  I  had  adopted  this  salutary  frame  of  mind,  we  got  on  ex 
cellently  together.  I  got  to  be  a  good  deal  like  her.  I  found  myself 
looking  with  a  more  seeing  eye,  drawing  intelligent  inferences,  and 
eking  out  my  own  findings  with  pertinent  questions.  I  hurried  to  tell 
her  anything  I  thought  would  interest  her,  before  she  had  time  to  learn 
it  from  some  other  source.  I  not  only  kept  nothing  from  her,  but  I  lent 
her  my  assistance  in  her  problems,  and  began  to  defend  her  against  the 
malevolence  of  others  as  blind  and  narrow  as  I  had  been  in  the  past. 

One  lovely  morning  after  this  change  of  heart,  as  I  lay  in  bed  read 
ing,  I  heard  her  pleasant  low-pitched  voice  calling  up  to  me  from  be 
low.  I  rolled  over  on  my  elbow,  put  my  head  to  the  window,  and 
looked  down  at  her  upturned  face. 

"Mary,"  she  said  gravely,  while  she  adjusted  her  glasses,  "do  you 
know  whether  Mr.  Stover  sits  or  stands  at  his  work?" 

There  was  an  unusual  concern  in  her  face  and  manner  as  she  put 
her  question  and  awaited  my  reply. 

Mr.  Stover  was  a  stockily-built  young  man  who  lived  on  down  the 
street  and  passed  Mrs.  Cathcart's  several  times  daily  on  his  way  to  and 
from  the  Times  office  where  he  worked  as  a  typesetter. 

"Mercy,  no,"  I  replied  wonderingly.  "Why  ?" 

I  was  forever  making  Mrs.  Cathcart  that  stupid  answer,  "No — 
why?" 

She  looked  at  me  earnestly.  "He's  worn  that  same  pair  of  pants  ever 
since  they  came  here,  and  there  isn't  a  break  in  the  seat  of  them.  I  just 
wondered  whether  he  stands  up  at  his  work  or  whether  he  has  a 
cushion  on  his  stool." 

Accustomed  as  I  was  to  the  variety  and  scope  of  her  questings,  this 
latest  query  somehow  rather  took  my  breath.  "I  haven't  an  idea,"  I 
said  weakly,  and  that  statement  wasn't  far  from  the  truth. 

She  seemed  discouraged,  and  focused  her  glasses  rather  absently  on 
infinity. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  knew  you  and  Florence  Macy  are  such  good 
friends,  and  I  didn't  know  but  what  maybe  you'd  been  in  the  printing 
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office  with  her,  as  Mr.  Macy's  editor  of  the  paper,  and  I  thought  you 
might  just  have  happened  to  see  Mr.  Stover  at  his  work,  you  know." 

No,  I  said,  I  never  had. 

Mrs.  Cathcart  leveled  her  glasses  at  a  passing  car.  Then  throwing 
off  some  of  her  depression  she  said:  "While  we  were  at  breakfast 
yesterday  morning  I  saw  him  coming  up  the  street.  'Well,  summer's 
come  sure  enough,'  I  said  to  Dick.  'There  comes  Mr.  Stover  in  his 
shirt  sleeves.'  Then  I  took  another  look  and  I  said,  'He's  got  on  those 
same  pants,  though.  Dogged  if  I  can  understand  how  those  pants  last 
the  way  they  do.  You'd  think  they'd  give  out  sometime,  wouldn't  you  ? 
Yours  do.  It'll  be  two  years  next  month  since  they  came  here  and 
he's  worn  those  same  pants  every  day.' ' 

"Hm,"  said  I. 

"Somehow  I  hadn't  much  expected  to  see  them  any  more  when  he 
laid  off  his  Mackinaw  jacket  this  spring.  But  they  haven't  missed  a  day 
since  he  changed  to  his  black  sack  coat  again,  and  now  they're  still 
going  without  any  coat  at  all.  It  sure  beats  anything.  It's  kind  of 
weird.  I  said  to  Dick,  'I  wish  you'd  ask  Mr.  Stover  where  in  the  world 
he  found  those  pants.  Maybe  you  could  get  some  just  like  them — or  no, 
not  just  like  them,'  I  said,  'for  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  them  summer 
and  winter  year  in  and  year  out.  What  I  mean  is  some  that  would  wear 
as  well.'"  -~  "  ^ 

She  stooped  and  picked  a  four-leaf  clover  out  of  a  compact  mass  at 
her  feet.  Holding  it  up  for  me  to  see,  she  said  with  a  ghost  of  a  laugh, 
"Maybe  this  will  bring  me  the  luck  to  find  out  about  them." 

"Do  you  know,"  I  said,  "I  never  found  a  four-leaf  clover  in  my  life  ?" 

"They  look  like  extra  pants  somehow,"  she  resumed,  "not  like  suit 
pants.  When  he  wears  a  coat  at  all  it's  not  like  them,  and  it's  the  pants 
that  would  be  extra,  for  they  wear  out  sooner  than  the  coat.  So  he's  got 
those  pants  to  finish  out  that  black  coat  he  wears  spring  and  fall." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all,"  I  said,  easing  myself  to  the  other  elbow. 

"I  thought  sure  they'd  be  patched  or  at  least  show  the  wear  pretty 
bad.  But  I  happened  to  be  out  in  the  yard  near  the  sidewalk  when  he 
came  home  to  lunch  yesterday — he  always  comes  along  just  about  five 
minutes  after  the  town  clock  strikes  and  the  fire  siren  blows — and  I 
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just  thought  I'd  take  a  look.  And  there  wasn't  a  break  nor  even  a  thin 
spot  in  them.  Well,  I  thought,  it  beats  everything." 

Now  that  Mrs.  Cathcart  spoke  of  them,  I  found  I  could  visualize 
quite  clearly  Mr.  Stover's  trousers,  although  with  former  lack  of  at- 
tentiveness  I  had  simply  taken  them  in  subconsciously,  as  a  part  of  Mr. 
Stover,  without  ever  thinking  to  bring  up  the  matter  of  their  big-time 
exclusive  service  for  serious  consideration.  Taking  myself  to  task  for 
my  remissness,  I  now  realized  that  any  picture  of  Mr.  Stover  that  I 
could  conjure  up  represented  him  in  the  trousers  now  under  discussion. 
They  were  inextricably  associated  with  him  in  my  mind.  They  were  of 
a  dark,  striped  material,  I  recalled,  not  loud,  not  at  all — a  black  and 
dark  gray  and  a  lighter  gray  stripe — yet  I  felt  somehow  that  there  was 
never  a  coat  to  them.  No.  They  existed  as  an  independent  sartorial  unit 
in  themselves.  For  the  rest,  they  looked  like  good  pants.  There  was 
something  sturdy  and  upstanding  about  them.  They  were  quite  large, 
too,  and  they  had  a  sort  of  inflated  look.  All  this  I  was  able  to  recall 
now  I'd  had  my  attention  fixed  on  them. 

"I  can't  imagine  those  pants  hanging  flat  and  limp  over  a  chair  back 
at  night,"  said  Mrs.  Cathcart,  with  her  low  shy  laugh.  "I've  got  a  funny 
feeling  that  they  must  stand  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Stover's  bed  while  he 
sleeps.  I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  saw  them  coming  up  the  street  with 
out  Mr.  Stover  in  them  at  all.  They've  kind  of  got  on  my  mind,  I 
guess." 

She  still  seemed  to  hesitate  about  leaving.  "I  don't  know  who'd  be 
apt  to  know — do  you? — about  whether  he  sits  or  stands  at  his  work." 

She  was  plainly  so  deeply  disturbed  that  I  was  touched.  I  felt  that 
I  must  think  of  some  way  to  help  her.  I  felt  sure  that  she  had  done 
what  she  could  unaided  before  bringing  her  quandary  to  me  and  asking 
my  assistance.  So  at  lunch  I  spoke  to  Tom  about  it. 

"Tom,"  I  said  gently,  "could  you  think  of  any  way  of  finding  out 
whether  that  little  Mr.  Stover  down  the  street  sits  or  stands  at  his  work, 
or  whether  he  has  a  cushion  on  his  stool  ?" 

At  my  questions,  the  terrible  look  on  Tom's  face  made  me  strangle 
on  the  sip  of  tea  I'd  taken  just  to  show  my  nonchalance.  When  I  could 
speak  again,  I  continued:  "Mrs.  Cathcart  wants  to  know." 

"Damn  that  woman!"  he  shouted. 
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I  saw  there  was  no  help  to  be  had  from  that  quarter.  But  every 
time  I  thought  of  Mrs.  Cathcart  and  her  harassed  look  I  was  moved 
anew  to  try  to  help  her  solve  her  mystery.  The  only  thing  I  could  think 
of  was  to  ask  Florence  Macy,  as  she  had  suggested.  So  along  in  the 
afternoon  I  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  Florence. 

"Florence,"  I  said,  "do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Stover  stands  at  his 
work  or  whether  he  has  a  cushion  on  his  stool?" 

She  asked  me  a  little  anxiously  what  was  the  matter  with  me. 

"Don't  joke,  Florence,"  I  said.  "I'm  serious.  If  you  understood — 
Mrs.  Cathcart  wants  to  know — " 

She  burst  out  laughing.  When  I  had  finished  she  gasped,  "O-o-o-o- 
o-o-o!"  up  and  down  the  scale,  like  a  fire  siren. 

"Florence,"  I  said  again,  this  time  still  more  gravely,  "I'm  serious. 
She  really  has  to  know.  You  see,"  I  spoke  in  the  confidential  heart-to- 
heart  tone  that  one  adopts  to  command  a  respectful  hearing  of  some 
thing  he  feels  he  has  no  business  trying  to  put  across,  "she  has  an  in 
quiring  turn  of  mind,  and  when  something  puzzles  her  it's  like  a  shoe 
that  pinches.  She  can  think  of  nothing  else  until  she's  solved  it.  Don't 
you  think  you  could  find  out  for  me  ?  It's  a  little  thing  to  do  to  save  a 
person's  peace  of  mind." 

At  last  I  succeeded  in  impressing  her. 

"I'll  telephone  Bill  right  away  and  have  him  find  out  and  let  me 
know,  and  then  I'll  call  you  back  and  you  can  tell  Mrs.  Cathcart  and 
save  her  peace  of  mind!" 

In  fifteen  minutes  by  the  clock  she  telephoned. 

"Well,"  she  told  me,  "I  got  Bill  and  he  dropped  everything  and 
went  and  found  Stover  and  asked  him  about  his  pants.  Stover  says  he 
got  two  pairs  of  those  pants  at  a  fire  sale  just  before  he  came  here,  and 
to  tell  that  woman  to  go  to  hell!" 

I  thanked  Florence  warmly  and  told  her  I  was  convinced  she  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  peace  to  a  distracted  soul. 

Then  I  hurried  over  to  Mrs.  Cathcart,  who  was  sitting  on  her  porch, 
taking  advantage  of  the  afternoon  lull  to  glance  over  the  town  news 
paper.  When  I  told  her  what  I'd  learned,  which  I  did  at  once,  omitting 
only  Mr.  Stover's  message  to  her,  she  became  radiant. 

"Two  pairs!  Well,  that  explains  it!"  Then  a  little  of  the  light  died 
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out  of  her  face.  "Wasn't  that  dumb  of  me,  though?  It  just  seems  as 
though  my  mind  don't  function  sometimes  the  way  it  had  ought  to. 
I  thought  of  a  two-pant  suit,  but  I  just  knew  they  weren't  suit  pants, 
and  I  never  thought  about  him  getting  two  pairs  of  extra  pants  just 
alike,  though  I  knew  they  outwore  any  one  pair  I  ever  saw.  I  thought 
of  everything  but  that.  I  just  seem  to  get  dumb  spells  sometimes." 

While  I  was  wondering  whether  I  ought  to  tell  her  that  Bill  had 
blundered  and  given  our  show  away,  she  began  speaking  again: 

"I  suppose  he  liked  them  the  best  of  any  they  had  for  his  type  of 
figure — they  do  look  like  good  pants — and  it  isn't  likely  they'd  have 
many  in  his  size  and  shape — so  he  thought  he'd  just  get  two  pairs  of 
them  while  he  could  get  them  at  a  bargain." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  I  agreed. 

"Florence  didn't  say  whether  he  sits  or  stands  at  his  work,  did  she?" 

"Oh,  no — she  didn't!"  I  said  in  dismay. 

"I'd  kind  of  like  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Cathcart.  "If  he  sits,  then 
they've  outworn  any  two  pairs  of  pants  I  ever  saw." 

I  went  home  feeling  that  satisfaction  which  comes  to  one  upon 
doing  a  kindly,  charitable  deed.  When  it  was  time  to  get  dinner  I 
went  about  my  work  singing  happily  to  myself. 

Then,  while  I  was  setting  the  table,  Tom  came  in  in  a  perfect  rage. 
He'd  heard  on  the  street  about  my  telephoning  Florence,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

"That  idiot  Bill  Macy's  told  it  to  everybody!"  he  raved.  "It's  all 
over  town  already!" 

He  wanted  to  know  if  I'd  lost  what  little  sense  I  was  born  with, 
and  all  that.  I  reminded  him  of  how  I'd  begged  him  at  the  start  to 
leave  that  place,  and  how  he'd  told  me  I  ought  to  be  more  tolerant. 

"But  good  lord,  woman,"  he  yelled  at  me,  "haven't  you  any  sense 
of  proportion?  I  didn't  expect  you  to  do  that  woman's  sleuthing  for 
her!  I  never  thought  you'd  be  sending  messages  to  a  man  asking  him 
questions  about  his  pants!  I  didn't  expect  you  to  get  just  like  her!" 

He  kept  going  on  like  that,  getting  madder  and  madder  because 
I  wouldn't  say  anything.  I  thought  I'd  just  let  him  get  it  out  of  his 
system. 
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"It's  a  pity,"  he  said,  still  as  if  I  were  hard  of  hearing,  "if  you  can't 
live  next  door  to  a  busybody  without  getting  to  be  one  yourself!" 

Just  then  I  heard  Mrs.  Cathcart's  voice  at  the  kitchen  door.  "Mary!" 
she  was  calling  excitedly.  "Hurry  and  look  out  your  front  window! 
Mr.  Stover's  got  those  pants  off!  I  don't  know  where  he's  going!" 

"Hog  wild,  I  should  think!"  Tom  exploded.  "Like  the  rest  of  you!" 

I  rushed  to  the  front  of  the  house,  expecting  to  see  I  knew  not  what. 
There,  sure  enough,  went  Mr.  Stover  in  some  different  trousers. 

"Black,  to  go  with  his  black  sack  coat!"  I  exclaimed. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Cathcart,  out  of  breath  from  running  around  the 
house,  joined  me  at  the  window. 

"They're  not  as  big  as  his  other  pair,"  she  gasped,  "and  they  don't 
look  so  stiff." 

"I  wonder  if  he  had  them  already,  or  if  he's  just  got  them  new,"  I 
said. 

"He's  just  got  them!  He  was  carrying  a  box  when  he  came  from 
town!"  she  replied.  And  then,  "He  must  be  going  back  up  town  to 
dinner.  I  wonder  if  his  wife's  away.  Or  maybe  he's  going  to  the  K.  P. 
banquet.  Isn't  that  tonight?" 

"Maybe  he  just  put  them  on  and  walked  up  this  way  to  show  us 
he  had  them,"  I  suggested. 

"Well,  I'm  sure  glad  to  see  him  in  some  different  pants,  wherever 
he's  going,"  Mrs.  Cathcart  said  as  she  started  back  home.  "I've  got 
awfully  tired  of  seeing  those  same  pants  four  times  a  day  for  two  years." 

When  I  turned  around  again  I  saw  Tom  standing  there  in  the  door. 
I  expected  him  to  go  on  with  his  tirade  again,  madder  than  ever.  But 
instead  he  said: 

"Did  she  say  two  years  ?" 

For  a  minute  or  so  he  stared  at  me.  Then  he  said: 

"Well,  does  he — did  you  find  out  whether  he  sits  or  stands  at  his 
work?" 


Can  You  Name  the  Days  of 

the  Week? 


Edwin  Corle 


IN  THE  temperament  of  the  American  Negro  (possibly  in  that  of 
any  Negro)  there  is  the  urge  and  desire  to  rise  from  a  more  or  less 
lowly  social  status  into  kingship,  into  Caesar,  Czar,  Sultan,  and  Dictator. 
The  thwarted  ego  has,  naturally,  a  tendency  to  express  the  counter 
point.  This  manifestation  of  the  human  psyche  has  led  to  the  vernacular 
expression  "nigger  rich,"  which  admirably  sums  up  the  values  involved. 
On  a  large  scale  the  tendency  was  amply  illustrated  in  the  career  of 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  the  general,  liberator,  governor,  and  dictator  of 
Haiti,  and  a  more  popular  example  is  found  in  Eugene  O'Neill's 
play  Emperor  Jones.  And  if  the  stories  may  be  believed,  there  must 
have  been  further  examples  in  the  career  of  the  pugilist  Jack  Johnson, 
and  in  that  of  Harlem's  Father  Divine.  But  in  the  main,  this  rebound 
of  Negro  behaviorism  from  a  frustrated  existence  to  a  glorified  power 
complex  is  not  exactly  unhealthful.  Its  manifestations  may  often  be 
childlike,  but  seldom  erotic  or  psychopathic.  The  individual  cases  are 
not  over  the  line  into  paranoia  and  megalomania — they  are  merely 
moving  in  that  direction — and  it  is  only  in  extreme  instances  that  they 
must  be  taken  in  hand  by  a  psychiatrist.  The  Mojave  Desert  has  had  its 
share  of  all  kinds  of  people,  and  among  them  has  been  at  least  one 
example  of  Negro  egocentricity. 

His  name  was  George  Bright. 

For  many  years  George  Bright  served  on  the  Los  Angeles  fire  de 
partment  in  the  Negro  district  known  as  Central  Avenue.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  a  fire  chief,  and  this  is  probably  true.  Eventually  he 
reached  the  age  of  retirement  for  Los  Angeles  firemen,  chief  or  not, 
and  found  himself  in  his  sixties  with  a  number  of  years'  savings  and  a 
respectable  pension.  Thus  it  was  possible  for  George  Bright  to  do 
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everything  that  he  might  have  desired  to  do  in  the  past  sixty  years.  So 
he  did  plenty. 

He  retired  to  the  country. 

He  built  a  large  house. 

He  married  a  young  girl. 

He  set  up  a  colony  for  the  less  fortunate. 

He  became  lord  and  Caesar  of  all  he  surveyed. 

All  these  things  could  not  be  done  in  the  cramped  section  known  as 
Central  Avenue,  and  Bright's  first  move  was  to  the  desert.  Why  he 
should  have  selected  the  location  that  he  did  is  a  bit  surprising.  North 
east  from  the  Mojave  River  on  the  old  road  to  Daggett  is  Sidewinder 
Well,  named  for  the  profusion  of  the  sidewinder  breed  of  rattlesnakes 
which  abounded  there.  It  is  a  particularly  bleak  section  of  the  Mojave 
country,  quite  off  the  main-traveled  road,  and  George  Bright  took  up 
land  on  the  raw  desert  about  a  mile  from  Sidewinder  Well — land 
covered  with  greasewood,  dwarfed  yuccas,  sagebrush,  and  a  few  cacti. 
There,  at  the  center  of  his  acreage,  he  built  the  house  of  his  dreams, 
a  squat  cube  of  fireproof  concrete  blocks,  two  stories  high  with  a  pent 
house  which  made  the  whole  a  three-story  affair.  And  of  course  it  had 
to  have  a  red  tile  roof.  Against  the  desert  landscape  it  has — for  the 
house  is  still  there — the  delicacy  and  subtlety  that  a  wart  would  have  on 
the  nose  of  La  Gioconda.  It  may  be  seen  for  miles  around  and  may  be 
said  to  serve  the  slight  purpose  of  being  a  landmark  for  anyone  who  is 
exploring  that  section  and  has  lost  his  way. 

It  was  not  George  Bright's  ambition,  however,  to  retire  as  a  desert 
recluse.  His  elaborate  house  with  its  three  bathrooms,  each  of  a  different 
colored  tile,  and  his  penthouse,  and  varicolored  windows  were  not  for 
his  solitary  enjoyment.  He  needed  a  companion  to  share  his  luxury, 
and  the  ideal  companion  would  be  an  attractive  young  girl  who  would 
appreciate  her  opportunity  and  become  the  queen  and  mistress  of  the 
Bright  estate.  As  he  lay  in  his  various  bedrooms  George  Bright  could 
look  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  hue  of  the  desert  depended  upon 
which  room  he  looked  from.  In  one  room  the  window  glass  was  bright 
blue  and  the  desert  had  the  permanent  look  of  a  cold  dawn  just  before 
the  sunrise.  From  another  room  he  could  lie  in  bed  and  stare  out 
through  a  bright  red  glass,  and  the  desert,  the  sky,  the  distant  moun- 
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tains,  were  on  fire;  and  from  yet  another  room  the  windows  were 
chartreuse,  and  the  desert  looked  lush  and  tropical  and  even  miasmic. 
This  feature  George  Bright  counted  the  greatest  of  decorative  coups 
and  the  most  attractive  and  original  aspect  of  his  house.  There  was 
never  any  need  to  travel,  for  the  changing  moods  of  the  desert,  plus  the 
blue  or  red  or  green  windows,  gave  the  resident  the  feel  of  any  type  of 
climate  or  geography.  He  could  lie  in  bed  and  the  mountain  would 
come  to  Mahomet,  and,  moreover,  Mahomet  could  even  command  the 
color  scheme.  Life  was  pretty  wonderful  at  Sidewinder  Well.  But  it 
still  lacked  a  queen.  George  Bright  could  see  her  through  the  window 
of  the  cold  blue  dawn,  see  her  through  the  window  of  passionate  red, 
see  her  through  the  sensual  tropical  green.  Then  he  sat  down  at  his  desk 
and  wrote  to  a  marriage  bureau  and  got  her.  The  king  may  have  been 
in  his  countinghouse,  but  the  queen  was  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  a 
number  of  precious  days  went  by  while  photographs  were  exchanged 
and  final  arrangements  were  made  and  transportation  was  provided 
and  the  queen-to-be  was  finally  on  her  way  to  her  lord,  to  her  master, 
to  her  demesne. 

She  was  coming  by  train,  and  George  Bright  planned  to  give  her  a 
royal  welcome.  He  dusted  off  his  old  frock  coat  and  washed  his  formal 
black  trousers  on  the  morning  that  the  train  was  due  at  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  twenty  miles  away.  Then  he  found  that  his  prepara 
tions  had  been  overzealous.  The  trousers  would  not  dry.  And  once 
dry  they  would  need  to  be  pressed  before  they  could  be  worn.  Un 
daunted,  George  Bright  drove  to  the  town  on  the  railroad,  and  to  the 
town's  only  cleaning  and  pressing  establishment.  He  wore  his  frock 
coat  but  he  carried  his  trousers  in  his  hand. 

"Press  'em — and  hurry,"  he  commanded  the  cleaner.  "I'll  wait." 
The  cleaner  explained  that  the  trousers  were  still  soaking  wet,  and 
first  they  would  have  to  dry.  Unwise  in  the  ways  of  cleaners,  George 
Bright  found  himself  in  a  dilemma.  For  the  train  on  which  the  queen 
was  arriving  was  even  then  within  the  block.  It  happened  to  be  the 
Santa  Fe's  "Chief,"  and  the  "Chief"  made  no  stop  at  this  station  unless 
flagged.  And  one  simply  cannot  go  out  and  flag  a  train  in  a  frock  coat 
and  no  trousers.  The  king  fussed  and  the  king  fumed  and  the  "Chief 
whistled  its  intention  of  speeding  through  at  sixty  miles  an  hour.  In  a 
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last-minute  panic  the  king  made  a  Herculean  effort  to  get  into  the  wet 
trousers  and  succeeded  in  splitting  them  open  at  the  seat.  And  at  that 
moment  the  "Chief"  sped  through  the  town  and  on  into  the  desert, 
while  a  hopeful,  light-complexioned  bride-to-be  was  standing  with  her 
suitcase  in  a  Pullman  vestibule.  She  had  one  fleeting  glimpse  of  the 
community  and  then  almost  at  once  her  erstwhile  destination  was  gone 
and  she  was  again  staring  out  at  the  Mojave  Desert,  bound  now  for  she 
knew  not  where.  She  burst  into  tears. 

But  the  king  was  a  man  of  mettle.  His  ire  was  aroused.  Trousers 
or  no  trousers,  his  bride  was  on  that  train  and  his  bride  was  not  going 
to  be  deserted  in  a  Pullman.  Defying  all  decorum,  he  pulled  on  the 
remnants  of  his  trousers,  still  soaked  and  irremediably  torn,  leaped  into 
his  car  and  gave  pursuit  to  the  train. 

San  Bernardino  was  forty  miles  away — and  there,  on  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  Coast  Range  down  in  the  warm,  sunny  California  orange  belt, 
the  Santa  Fe's  "Chief"  stopped  for  one  minute.  And  it  left  one  be 
wildered  colored  girl  standing  on  the  platform  alongside  one  piece  of 
luggage.  Torn  between  a  vague  notion  of  committing  suicide  and  the 
vaguer  notion  of  trying  to  return  to  St.  Louis,  she  stared  at  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad  yards  and  wondered  why  she  had  ever  left  Missouri.  Then  the 
answer  appeared.  The  sixty-odd-year-old  bridegroom,  his  pants  still 
clinging  to  his  thighs,  and  part  of  their  damage  protected  by  the  frock 
coat,  came  running  down  the  platform. 

"Hello,  honey!"  he  called. 

"Fresh!"  she  said,  and  turned  to  stare  at  a  Santa  Fe  roundhouse. 

"I'm  George  Bright,  honey!" 

She  whirled  around. 

"You?" 

"Me!" 

"Oh,  honey!"  they  both  said,  and  fell  into  each  other's  arms. 

Late  that  afternoon  the  king  and  his  queen  drove  back  up  the 
Cajon  Pass  to  the  high  desert  country  and  on  through  the  Joshua  trees 
and  across  the  Mojave  River  and  on  to  Sidewinder  Well,  and  finally  to 
the  cubic  house  with  a  tile  roof  and  a  penthouse,  surrounded  by  the 
sagebrush  and  the  greasewood.  The  Brights  were  at  home. 
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In  the  days  that  followed,  the  king  was  thoroughly  happy,  until  he 
began  to  realize  that  it  is  all  well  and  good  to  have  a  fief  and  a  royal 
consort,  but  what  is  a  palace  and  a  manor  house  without  the  villains, 
the  serfs,  and  the  chattels?  He  was  a  king  without  subjects,  and  that 
was  no  king  at  all.  Thereupon  a  great  social  and  feudal  enterprise  was 
planned. 

There  would  be  a  colony. 

It  would  be  perfect. 

The  result  would  be  Utopia. 

Land  would  be  lent  to  the  worthy.  Those  who  could  qualify  would 
find  a  haven.  Streets  would  be  laid  out.  Houses  would  be  built,  side 
walks,  waterworks,  sewers.  It  would  all  be  contingent  upon  the  local 
rules;  and  the  citadel  of  jurisprudence,  the  legislature  and  the  executive 
and  the  supreme  court,  would,  of  course,  be  George  Bright.  "L'etat, 
c'estmoi"  And  how! 

The  plan  actually  got  under  way.  Avenues  running  north  and  south 
were  surveyed.  There  were  seven  of  these  and  they  were  called  Sun 
day,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 
Streets  running  east  and  west  were  surveyed.  There  were  twelve  of 
them  and  they  were  named  for  the  months.  The  manor  house  was  an 
edifice  set  apart,  somewhat  in  a  plaza,  at  what  was  about  the  inter 
section  of  Thursday  Avenue  and  August  Street.  And  slowly  the  sub 
jects  began  to  arrive.  For  it  was  bruited  about  in  Central  Avenue  that 
Lord  Bright  would  give  a  plot  of  land  and  finance  the  building  of  a 
small  house  to  any  and  all  of  the  deserving.  Many  considered  them 
selves  deserving  and  not  a  few  arrived,  on  foot  and  dusty.  They  had 
walked  across  the  desert  to  Sidewinder  Well  and  then  trudged  on  into 
the  noble  estate  to  lay  their  loyalty  at  the  feet  of  the  Great  One. 

But  Utopia  was  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

There  was  a  test  that  had  to  be  passed  first.  To  the  quaking  black 
men,  George  Bright  was  George  Rex,  and  to  see  him  was  no  free  and 
easy  matter.  They  had  to  be  presented,  and  sometimes  they  had  to  wait 
long  hours  before  the  Great  One  would  deign  to  see  his  voluntary  sub 
jects.  And  when,  at  last,  led  into  the  living  room,  into  the  presence  of 
the  all-powerful  one,  the  faculties  of  the  trembling  subject  were  often 
not  functioning  perfectly.  The  patient  and  hopeful  individual  usually 
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had  a  case  of  the  jitters.  And  then  came  the  test.  Glaring  down  at  his 
subject,  the  Great  One  would  bellow: 

"Nigger!  Name  the  days  of  the  week!" 

"M-M-M-Monday,"  would  be  the  stuttering  answer,  "and  T-T-T- 
Tu— " 

"Ree-jected,"  decided  the  Great  One.  "Next." 

The  test  seemed  fair  indeed.  If  a  potential  subject  was  so  ignorant 
that  he  could  not  name  the  days  of  the  week  beginning  with  Sunday — 
and  then  pass  the  second,  and  quite  more  difficult  test,  of  naming  the 
months  of  the  year  beginning  with  January — well,  such  was  of  no  value 
to  the  feudalism  of  Bright. 

Some  failed.  Some  passed.  Utopia  got  under  way.  It  didn't  get  far. 
In  fact  it  didn't  even  get  far  enough,  as  do  most  Utopias,  to  collapse 
under  its  own  weight.  For  George  Bright,  unbeknown  to  himself,  had 
come  to  the  end  of  the  little  design  called  life.  He  turned  his  last 
corner  and  marched  straight  into  eternity  with  the  conception  of  his 
colony  idea.  But  of  course  he  couldn't  have  known  that  or  he  would 
never  have  embarked  on  the  scheme.  Nevertheless,  the  design  was 
logical.  He  had  served  all  his  life,  and  finally  he  had  entered  a  period 
of  egoistic  expansion  with  all  of  the  things  he  had  never  had,  now  pos 
sible.  Several  ungratified  wishes  had  been  realized. 

He  had  retired  to  the  desert. 

He  had  built  his  inappropriate  house. 

He  had  married  a  young  wife  who  was  devoted  to  him. 

He  had  become  an  altruist  and  a  great  man  in  the  public  eye. 

And  finally  he  had  become  the  lord  and  Caesar  of  all  he  surveyed. 

After  that  what  was  there  to  do  ?  There  was  no  more  of  the  design 
left;  so  quite  naturally,  George  Bright  lay  down  in  his  wide  bed  beside 
his  red  window  and  with  one  final  erubescent  look  at  his  domain — died. 

The  Utopian  empire  at  once  crumbled  into  dust.  The  queen  had 
not  the  intention  or  the  urge  to  carry  it  on.  Now  the  greasewood  grows 
on  Monday  Avenue  and  a  jackrabbit  hops  undisturbed  along  January 
Street.  The  manor  house  is  still  there  and  the  queen,  now  remarried,  is 
still  in  the  parlor.  But  except  for  its  extraordinary  appearance,  the 
Bright  mansion  is  now  just  another  house  in  the  desert.  Today,  if  you 
call,  the  queen  will  appreciate  your  admiration  of  the  interior  decora- 
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tion,  and  she  will  tell  you,  "We  never  quite  finished  it  the  way  we  meant 
to,  but  Mr.  Bright,  he  sure  liked  red.  I  guess  it  was  because  he  was  a 
fireman  almost  all  of  his  life  in  the  days  before  he  was  rich.  So  I  like 
to  keep  it  all  just  the  way  he  had  it  in  case  he  can  kind  of  look  down 
sometimes  and  see  how  things  are." 

You  agree. 

And  though  you  do  not  say  so,  you  rather  imagine  that  George 
Bright  made  the  grade  into  heaven  without  being  annoyed  or  put  off  by 
the  questions  of  St.  Peter.  For  if  St.  Peter's  entrance  examination  was, 
"Nigger — name  the  days  of  the  week!" — then  George  Bright  went 
through  the  pearly  gates  with  ease  and  with  a  grade  of  one  hundred 
per  cent. 


GRANDMOTHER  FROM  NEBRASKA 

Joseph  Joel  Keith 

I  wonder  if  anyone  remembers  what  I  remember — 
Her  voice  was  hardly  a  voice,  it  was  so  low; 
and  everything  about  her,  like  the  covering  of  December, 
was  as  light  as  moonlight  touching  snow. 

And  everything — step,  touch,  and  the  way  she  would  kiss  and  handle 
a  child  or  hold  a  hymnal  or  stroke  a  fevered  head — 
was  soft  and  as  gentle  as  the  high  still  candle 
flickering  good-byes  to  the  dead. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  remembers  what  I  remember — 
The  way  she  carried  a  lamp,  and  turned  it  low, 
and  everything  about  her  as  she  left  us  one  December, 
and  the  falling  and  falling  of  snow? 


Fables 


William  March 


I 

THE  PERSIMMON  TREE 

AN  OPOSSUM  with  a  keen  appetite  for  fruit,  watched  the  per 
simmons  on  the  fox's  tree  turn  from  green  to  yellow  to  a  beau 
tiful  shade  of  gold.  "I  wish  that  persimmon  tree  were  mine,"  he  said 
regretfully.  "How  pleasant  it  would  be  if  I  could  eat  my  fill  of  the  ripe 
fruit  at  this  moment." 

He  turned  away  sadly,  regretting  that  his  code  of  ethics  prevented 
his  slipping  into  the  field  and  taking  what  he  wanted.  "No!  No!"  he 
said  firmly.  "The  fox  is  my  friend  and  benefactor !  I'd  be  low,  indeed, 
to  take  advantage  of  his  confidence  in  me!"  And  so  things  went  for 
several  days,  while  the  opossum  went  to  the  field  every  morning  to 
look  at  the  fruit  and  to  reaffirm  his  integrity;  and  then  the  first  frost 
fell. 

That  day,  as  the  opossum  well  knew,  the  persimmons  had  reached 
their  greatest  flavor,  and  as  he  stared  at  the  tempting  fruit,  which  had 
now  turned  a  pale  purple,  his  mouth  watered  in  sympathy  with  his 
desire.  The  temptation  was  almost  overwhelming,  but  he  turned  away 
quickly  and  went  back  to  the  hollow  log  where  he  lived  with  his  wife. 
He  found  her  sitting  outside  in  the  autumn  sun,  and,  as  if  under 
standing  what  was  in  his  mind,  and  wanting  to  make  things  even  more 
difficult  for  him,  she  sniffed  the  frosty  air  and  licked  her  lips. 

"What  a  morning  this  would  be  for  eating  persimmons!"  she  said. 
"When  I  think  how  wonderful  they  must  be  at  this  moment — so 
fragrant  and  sweet,  and  so  wrinkled  at  their  edges  by  the  frost — I  could 
break  down  and  cry  my  heart  out." 

The  opossum  strode  over  to  the  log  and  struck  it  with  his  fist. 
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"That  settles  it!"  he  said.  "Ethics  or  no  ethics!  Friendship  with  the  fox 
or  no  friendship!"  He  turned  and  trotted  off  into  the  woods,  in  the 
direction  of  the  tree  which  he  had  just  left. 

"What  sort  of  creature  would  I  be  if  I  deprived  my  sweet,  faithful 
wife  of  a  few  persimmons?"  he  asked.  "Endangering  her  health  and 
making  her  cry  her  dear,  kind  heart  out?  .  .  .  I'll  get  her  those  per 
simmons  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  do  in  this  world!" 

We  often  do  for  the  sake  of  others  what  we  should  like  to  do  for 
ourselves. 

II 
THE  PEACOCK  AND  His  BRIDE 

A  dun-colored  turkey  hen  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  peacock,  and 
afterwards  she  would  stand  for  hours  while  he  raised  his  magnificent 
tail  and  strutted  in  a  circle,  her  eyes  soft  with  admiration.  If,  occasion 
ally,  he  accepted  the  small  offerings  of  food  which  she  had  scratched  up 
and  saved  for  him,  or  even  acknowledged  her  existence  with  the  slight 
est  nod,  she  was  so  faint  with  pleasure  that  she  would  totter  back  of  the 
barn  and  lie  down  weakly,  fanning  herself  with  one  of  her  spread 
wings. 

Each  day  the  peacock  would  strut  up  and  down  for  the  enamored 
hen's  pleasure,  letting  her  look  at  him  to  her  heart's  content,  and  then 
one  day  to  her  surprise  he  suggested  that  they  get  married. 

The  drab,  unimportant  little  hen  was  so  overwhelmed  at  her  good 
luck  that  for  a  time  she  could  not  speak,  but  when  she  had  recovered 
her  senses,  she  agreed  humbly,  and  they  went  that  same  day  to  the  owl 
to  have  the  ceremony  performed.  The  owl,  seeing  the  great  difference 
in  their  coloration  and  temperament,  was  doubtful  that  such  a  union 
was  advisable,  since  they  obviously  had  so  little  in  common  on  which 
to  build  a  successful  marriage. 

At  this  the  peacock  erected  his  fanlike,  magnificent  plumage  and 
drew  back  his  green  and  purple  throat  proudly.  "Please  don't  talk 
foolishness!"  he  said.  "We  have  everything  in  common  for  a  success 
ful  marriage!" 

"But  what?"  asked  the  owl,  still  puzzled.  "What  is  it  you  two  have 
in  common  which  escapes  my  eye  ?" 
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"Just  this,"  said  the  magnificent  peacock,  strutting  in  a  wide  circle 
before  his  hen.  "My  sweetheart  and  I  both  think  that  I  am  the  most 
wonderful  creature  in  all  the  world,  and  we  both  love  me  to  distraction." 

Ill 

THE  POLECAT  AND  His  FRIENDS 

A  polecat  who  lived  alone  in  a  clump  of  hackberry  bushes  was 
indignant  at  the  way  the  other  animals  treated  him,  and  he  came  one 
day  to  talk  over  his  grievances  with  the  old  tortoise.  As  he  recalled 
the  snubs  he  had  suffered  in  the  past,  his  voice  got  hoarse  with  anger 
and  he  pounded  the  ground  with  his  tail. 

"Do  they  invite  me  to  their  parties?"  he  asked.  "Do  they  come  to 
visit  me?  Are  they  at  home  when  I  call  on  them?  .  .  .  Oh,  no!  That 
never  happens!  They  even  turn  around  and  back  off  into  the  under 
brush  when  they  see  me  coming  down  the  road!" 

The  polecat  sat  up  on  his  haunches.  He  shook  his  head  angrily. 
"It's  plain  they  think  they're  better  than  I,"  he  said.  "That's  the  truth 
of  the  matter!  They're  all  snobs  who  think  they're  better  than  I!" 

The  old  tortoise  listened  politely  to  the  polecat's  tirade  against 
snobbery  and  injustice,  and  then  he  spoke  gently:  "It  may  be  that  what 
you  say  is  true,"  he  said,  "and  the  other  animals  are  all  snobs,  as  you 
think.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  could  be  another  reason  for  their 
attitude  toward  you." 

"What?"  asked  the  polecat.  "What  other  reason  could  they  have?" 

"Well,"  began  the  old  tortoise  diplomatically,  "after  all,  you  do 
stink  a  little." 

IV 

MEN  AND  THE  OTHER  ANIMALS 

A  traveler  pitched  his  tent  for  the  night  beside  a  lake,  and  after  a 
while  the  curious  animals  of  the  forest,  who  had  never  seen  a  man  be 
fore,  came  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing  and  stared  at  him;  then,  seeing 
that  he  intended  them  no  harm,  they  sat  in  a  semicircle  about  his  fire 
and  talked,  asking  him  many  questions  about  the  habits  of  his  kind 
and  the  customs  of  his  country. 
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The  stranger  answered  their  questions  fully.  He  told  them  about 
men  and  the  civilization  they  had  built  for  themselves;  then,  seeing  the 
puzzled  expressions  on  their  faces,  he  added  in  explanation:  "Men  and 
animals  are  so  fundamentally  different  that  it's  hard  for  you  to  grasp 
what  I  'm  saying,  naturally!"  He  was  silent  a  moment  and  went  on: 
"Please  don't  be  offended  at  what  I'm  going  to  say,  but  animals,  as 
everybody  knows,  are  cruel  and  treacherous  and  are  inclined  to  be 
thieves;  while  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  divine  origin  and  has  a 
soul.  Man  is  gentle,  kind,  and  innately  noble,  and,  unlike  an  animal, 
his  life  is  regulated  not  by  irrational  chance  but  by  a  sensible  moral 
code." 

The  traveler  was  thoughtful  for  a  time,  his  lips  pursed  out,  and  then 
said  in  conclusion:  "To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  man's  moral  nature 
is,  let  me  tell  you  that  in  my  country  alone  there  are  more  than  ten 
thousand  laws  aimed  to  suppress  every  conceivable  offense." 

There  was  silence  and  then  one  of  the  animals  spoke  in  a  bewildered 
voice:  "If  men  are  innately  noble  and  gentle  and  compassionate,  as  you 
say  they  are,  then  why  do  they  find  it  necessary  to  protect  themselves 
against  each  other's  goodness  so  carefully?" 

'   •     •  •  .  ••     •"    v     .  "  '   ' 

THE  WOODCUTTER  AND  THE  LION 

A  woodcutter  and  a  lion  struck  up  a  friendship.  They  were  forever 
playing  pranks  on  each  other,  or  arguing  as  to  which  was  the  stronger, 
a  lion  or  a  man.  The  small  animals  of  the  underbrush,  who  didn't  dare 
show  themselves  in  the  open  very  often,  took  great  pleasure  in  these 
disputes,  and  whenever  the  lion  and  the  man  met,  they  would  creep 
up  and  hide  near  by,  chattering  together  and  laughing  at  the  talk. 

One  day  the  lion  came  to  where  the  woodcutter  was  working  and 
sat  down  with  a  great  show  of  importance.  In  his  mouth  he  had  the 
thigh  bone  of  an  ox,  and  when  he  had  got  the  woodcutter's  full  atten 
tion,  he  said:  "Anyway,  you'll  have  to  admit  that  a  lion's  mouth  is  more 
powerful  than  a  man's.  See,  with  one  movement  of  my  jaws  I  can 
crack  the  thick  thigh  bone  of  an  ox!" 

The  woodcutter  spat  thoughtfully  and  leaned  back  against  his  axe. 
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Then  he  wiped  his  chin  and  pointed  to  a  big  boulder  near  by.  "Can 
you  crack  that  big  rock  with  your  mouth?"  he  asked  innocently. 

The  small  animals  of  the  underbrush,  who  had  crept  up  to  listen  as 
usual,  began  to  chatter  with  delight,  nudging  each  other  in  anticipa 
tion  of  the  fun. 

"No,  "  said  the  lion.  "I  can't  crack  that  big  rock  with  my  mouth, 
and  neither  can  you." 

The  woodcutter  turned  around  and  glanced  at  the  road.  A  party 
of  pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  some  shrine,  was  approaching,  singing 
hymns  and  waving  branches  up  and  down.  "Do  you  want  to  see  me 
do  it?"  he  asked  gently. 

"Yes,"  said  the  lion,  confident  that  he  had  the  better  of  his  friend 
this  time. 

At  once  the  woodcutter  began  to  make  excited  motions  to  the  pil 
grims.  When  they  stopped,  he  cupped  his  lips  with  his  hands  and 
shouted  :  "I've  just  made  a  discovery.  The  inside  of  that  big  rock  over 
there  is  solid  gold!"  Instantly  the  pilgrims  swarmed  across  the  field 
and  into  the  woods,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  boulder  lay  at  the  lion's 
feet,  cracked  not  in  one  place,  but  in  a  dozen. 

The  timid  animals  of  the  underbrush  (who  are  much  easier  to 
amuse  than  the  general  reader)  hurled  themselves  about  in  an  ecstasy 
of  mirth.  "The  lion  can  crack  the  thigh  bone  of  an  ox,"  they  said,  "but 
a  man's  mouth  is  so  strong  he  can  crack  rocks  with  it!" 


THE  SLAVE  AND  THE  CART  HORSE 

A  slave  who  had  been  beaten  by  his  master  came  at  dusk  to  the  hut 
where  his  wife  waited  for  him.  He  lay  down  on  a  pallet,  while  the 
woman  took  a  basin  and  filled  it  with  cool  water.  He  spoke  after  a 
moment,  answering  the  question  which  his  terrified  wife  did  not  dare 
ask  aloud:  "It  happened  while  I  was  working  in  the  fields,  near  sun 
set.  They  had  overloaded  one  of  the  cart  horses,  and  the  poor  creature 
was  hardly  able  to  stand  up.  They  were  beating  him  with  a  whip,  too, 
and  although  he  was  pulling  with  all  his  strength,  he  wasn't  able  to 
move  the  load  out  of  the  ruts  in  the  field." 
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"Speak  softer,"  said  his  wife.  "The  master  might  pass  by  and  hear 
what  you're  saying." 

The  slave  lowered  his  voice  and  continued :  "So  I  went  to  the  master 
and  told  him  that  the  cart  horse  couldn't  carry  such  a  heavy  load,  and 
I  asked  him  to  take  some  of  it  off." 

"Speak  softer,"  said  the  trembling  woman.  She  bent  over  the  slave 
and  bathed  his  bleeding  back  with  wet  rags.  "Speak  softer.  They'll 
whip  you  again  if  they  hear  what  you're  saying." 

The  slave  got  up  and  went  to  the  door;  then  he  came  back  and  lay 
once  more  on  the  pallet.  "I  can't  stand  to  see  a  horse  cruelly  treated," 
he  said.  "Horses  always  seem  so  helpless  and  pitiful  to  me." 

When  the  woman  spoke,  her  voice  was  so  soft  that  it  hardly  carried 
to  her  husband's  ears.  "You  did  right,"  she  said.  "Horses  aren't  like  us. 
They  can't  express  themselves,  or  stand  up  for  their  rights;  and  they 
haven't  any  way  of  defending  themselves,  like  we  have."  Then  they 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and  sighed  compassionately,  thinking  how 
fortunate  they  were,  and  how  cruelly  horses  were  used,  for  no  man  can 
see  his  own  misery  clearly,  and  that  is  God's  great  mercy  to  us  all. 

CRY  MUSIC 

Harold  Vinal 

Cry  music  up  the  arteries,  cry  pain 
Back  to  the  heart,  but  Spring  is  swift  to  go; 
Cry  April  burning  in  the  thighs  again, 
You  only  cry  the  torment  of  the  snow 
Against  the  mouth,  the  sealed  and  bitter  doom 
Of  everlasting  Winter,  and  so  bear  it 
As  dust  must  in  the  low  and  final  room, 
Released  at  length  of  fever  and  of  spirit. 

For  all  your  crying,  never  will  the  blood 
Surge  to  the  quickened  music  of  the  rose, 
Knowing  its  hour  in  a  crimson  flood 
Of  bursting  petal;  for  such  shouting  goes 
Vainly  along  the  vast  and  marble  floors 
Beating  its  tumult  against  dusty  doors. 


BOY  IN  THE  SAWDUST 

Merle  Perry 

Not  even  Mother  went  out  to  the  shed 
Beyond  the  barn,  unless  my  father  said  so. 
Not  even  Mother  ever  braved  the  thunder 
Of  Father's  voice  when  he  was  mad,  or  wakened 
The  stormy  flashes  in  his  somber  eyes. 
I,  alone,  child  of  his  latter  years, 
Would  get  my  courage  up  to  tag  along 
Even  when  he  scowled. 

Out  in  the  shed 

Bending  his  weight  above  the  whirring  bit 
Until  the  wood  smoked,  and  he  must  reverse 

The  turn  and  let  the  hot  blue  steel  worm  free, 
Or  making  shavings,  thin  as  tissue  paper, 

Curl  from  his  plane,  the  frown  would  smooth  away, 

And  he  would  grunt  a  little  sign  of  peace. 

But  to  insure  that  peace  I  never  stirred 

Except  to  tiptoe  round  where  I  could  watch 

The  sawdust  trickle  into  yellow  heaps 

Under  the  rhythmic  flashing  of  the  saw 

And  sniff  the  sharp  exciting  smell  of  mice 

Behind  the  sawdust  bin.  Inside  that  bin 

There  was  a  secret.  Once  on  a  Sunday 

When  Father  was  gone,  I  went,  brave  with  adventure, 

Out  to  the  shed  alone. 

That  #/&f  aday! 

One  by  one  I  tapped  the  hanging  saws 
To  hear  their  shiny  notes  and  picked  a  tune 
That  I  had  learned  at  school.  I  pinched  the  ball 
Of  yellow,  honey-scented  wax,  and  bit 
A  little  off  to  see  what  it  was  like. 
I  ran  my  fingers  cautiously  along 
The  gleaming  edges  of  the  fresh-ground  blades 
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Of  axe,  and  scythe,  and  plane,  as  Father  did, 
And  plopped  the  fresh  paint  blisters  running  down 
The  pails  of  yellow  ochre.  At  last  remained 
Only  one  naughtiness,  the  sawdust  bin, 
To  see  whether  it  was  like  the  bins  of  wheat 
To  burrow  into,  slippery  between  the  toes 
And  cool  in  summer  on  hot  legs  and  arms. 
So  in  I  jumped  and  dug  like  any  puppy 
After  a  bone.  And  there  I  found  the  box, 
Big  as  the  Methodist  Bible.  I  dragged  it  out 
And  took  a  file  and  pried  the  rusty  clasps 
Apart  and  found  nothing  inside  but  letters! 
Not  curious  wooden  puzzles,  or  peppermints 
Or  pencils,  or  wax,  or  boats  carved  out  of  pine; 
Only  letters,  mildewed,  and  brown,  and  brittle. 
I  opened  one  to  test  my  reading  skill 
On  the  queer  curly  letters,  so  different 
From  ours  at  school,  and  hard  to  figure  out. 
And  found  it  was  to  "Lon"  (my  father's  name). 

Like  midnight  fog  that  swoops  with  sudden  chill 
Upon  the  traveler,  so  upon  me  descended 
A  sudden  prescience  that  made  me  wiser 
Than  my  few  years,  that  made  me  see  how  life 
Might  carve  deep  tear-grooves  in  a  weathered  face 
Like  Father's,  and  with  the  prescience  a  craving 
For  meat  instead  of  milk,  and  so  I  worked 
Upon  the  queer  old  script  until  I  knew 
That  it  was  "Hildegarde"  who  wrote  the  letters; 
Hildegarde  (a  name  not  of  our  people), 
Who  long  ago  had  called  my  father  "Darling." 
And  Hildegarde  had  wound  her  yellow  braids 
Around  my  father's  night-black  head  and  laughed. 
And  they  had  ridden,  both  on  a  big  black  stallion 
Far  from  the  fury  of  another  man. 

Then  there  were  nights  when  all  the  stars  were  swimming 
In  tears  of  Hildegarde's  when  Lon  was  gone. 
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And  days  that  dragged  their  hours  like  broken  wings 
Across  the  horizon  where  a  little  speck 
Might  suddenly  appear,  might  be  a  horse 
And  rider!  A  lathered  horse — and  Lon?  Lon? 
Not  Lon.  A  horse  and  rider,  but  never  Lon. 
Then  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  clipping 
"Died  August  Sixteen,  Eighteen  Seventy-Nine 
Hildegarde " 

After  that  Saturday 
Never  again  was  I  afraid  of  Father. 
My  brothers  wondered  how  it  was  I  dared 
To  run  to  him  when  he  was  angry  with  us 
And  say,  "I'm  sorry,  Father,"  slipping  my  hand 
In  his,  but  Hildegarde  in  those  old  pages 
Had  drawn  a  man  that  I  could  not  forget. 
Not  stern  and  grim  like  Father,  this  one  was  tender 
And  kissed  her  briar  scratches;  this  one  laughed 
Instead  of  cursed  when  the  September  wind 
Pounced  upon  the  pile  of  raked-up  leaves 
And  sent  them  flying.  This  one  had  walked  all  day 
And  half  the  night  with  a  little  opal  ring 
For  Hildegarde. 

And  so  with  the  premature 
Insight  of  one  f oredestined  to  drink  early 
From  deeper  springs,  my  newly-opened  eyes 
Saw  through  the  clanking  armor  of  his  rages 
And  were  afraid  no  more. 


Salutation  to  Spring 


Ultf 
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For  Mary  Cotter 

SHE  turned  off  the  squawking  radio — the  battery  was  running 
down — I  want  different  news,  I  want  to  hear  it,  Lord,  different 
news,  she  said  out  loud  to  herself  as  she  went  into  the  kitchen  with  the 
baby's  bottle,  thinking — her  temperature  seems  better  now  and  she 
wanted  to  hold  the  bottle  herself — and  seeing  the  landlocked,  winter 
hills,  snow-gripped,  with  the  little  black  trees  sticking  out  like  the  cross 
of  our  Lord. 

The  calendar  above  the  stove  said  March,  below  a  picture  of  a  fat, 
naked  baby.  She  reached  up  and  tore  the  calendar  down  and  tore  the 
picture  of  the  fat  baby  in  two,  and,  as  she  poked  up  the  fire,  she  threw 
the  picture  in. 

Jim  said — why  did  you  do  that?  She  started.  She  knew  he  had 
been  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  watching  the  thaw  on  the 
land,  wishing  for  seed.  Why  did  he  sit  in  the  corner  like  an  old  woman 
speaking  out  at  her  from  the  cold  darkness? 

He  watched  her  fix  the  bottle.  She  was  such  a  tiny  woman.  At 
first  her  tininess  had  seemed  strange  and  wonderful  to  him,  but  now 
it  seemed  ominous.  He  could  see  his  children,  Michael  and  Ruth,  far 
down  the  road  between  the  black  winter  oaks  coming  home  from 
school.  They  went  only  in  the  morning  now.  It  would  take  them  half 
an  hour  to  come  up  the  road,  but  he  could  see  them  lift  and  fall  be 
neath  the  waves  of  the  lower  forty,  which  was  already  rearing  up  black 
out  of  the  snow,  clear  on  top  and  slopes.  Another  week,  if  the  sun  came 
out,  it  would  be  ready  for  seeding.  Is  she  better  ?  he  asked,  and  he  felt 
his  voice  awkward  with  guilt  between  them. 

She  didn't  want  to  answer.  I  don't  know,  she  said,  taking  the  bottle 
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out  of  the  pan  of  water  and  squirting  some  milk  from  the  nipple  to  see 
if  it  was  too  hot.  She  didn't  want  to  talk  to  him.  She  resented  his  sitting 
there  and  he  knew  it.  She  went  out  of  the  room  and  he  looked  out  the 
window. 

She  gave  the  sick  baby  the  bottle  and  it  suckled  feebly,  its  eyes  half 
open.  She  touched  the  open  palm  and  the  fingers  curled  around  her 
finger.  She  had  listened  to  the  rasping  breath  night  after  night  and 
now  she  was  frightened  by  the  quiet  as  the  child  looked  at  her  from 
half -closed  eyes,  voluptuously  as  if  it  did  not  have  to  fight  now.  Mary 
could  see  the  hills  out  the  window,  her  other  children  rising  over  the 
land  and  moving  toward  the  house,  toward  food,  toward  her — the  red 
cap  of  Michael  rising  on  the  wave  crests  and  then  disappearing  as  if 
he  was  drowning.  She  picked  up  the  baby  and  held  it  as  if  those  mount 
ing  wave  crests  were  threatening,  and  she  could  feel  the  awful  silence 
of  the  house,  of  the  winter-locked  land,  that  had  gone  on  and  on,  day 
after  day.  The  children  would  want  food  now  when  they  got  to  the 
house  and  there  was  only  the  bread  soaking  in  milk.  The  last  of  the 
store  of  potatoes  had  gone  in  last  night's  soup  and  Jim  sitting  in  the 
kitchen  like  an  idiot,  in  broad  daylight,  with  no  money  to  buy  seed. 
A  man  got  mad  when  seeding  time  was  coming  on  and  no  seed. 

She  would  find  something,  boil  something;  there  would  be  some 
thing  to  eat.  The  child's  head  rolled  back  a  little  and  the  half-open  eye 
revealed  the  pupil  as  if  looking  at  her  and  she  began  to  rub  the  child 
as  if  she  could  put  her  own  will  back  into  it.  She  had  a  lean  strong 
face;  Welsh  by  birth,  she  had  a  strong  will.  She  would  do  it;  nothing 
would  stop  her;  she  had  a  will  like  the  crack  of  a  whip.  What  else 
could  have  kept  her  going  the  years  since  her  marriage:  three  babies, 
carrying  water,  baking,  milking  cows,  as  if  you  had  put  a  sparrow  to 
doing  all  these  colossal  tasks,  but  you  could  see  her  running  in  the 
yard,  even  after  dark,  after  the  babies  were  in  bed,  looking  for  eggs, 
darting,  running  like  a  sparrow  from  nest  to  nest,  looking  under 
boards  as  if  she  could  never  stop,  or  never  could  know  fatigue  or  des 
pair,  as  if  her  thin,  wiry  bones  were  made  of  steel.  She  had  such  fat 
babies  and  she  liked  having  them  if  only  there  was  not  so  much  work. 
She  had  a  passion  for  her  children,  for  having  them,  for  giving  them 
birth. 
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She  rubbed  the  twig  legs  of  the  child,  the  thin  chest,  and  held  the 
tiny  feet  in  one  palm.  She  lifted  one  foot  and  put  it  to  her  mouth,  put 
the  cold  toes  in  her  mouth  and  blew  on  them.  She  leaned  over  and 
blew  her  breath  on  the  child  and  she  knew  that  despite  everything  the 
child  had  no  resistance;  it  had  not  had  enough  to  eat.  She  opened  her 
shawl  and  laid  the  child  inside  close  to  her  body.  If  she'll  live  till 
spring,  she  promised  someone,  it  will  be  all  right,  there  will  be  food, 
carrots,  tomatoes;  I'll  plant  them  myself. 

The  children  came  into  the  house  crying  Mama,  and  that  meant 
hunger.  She  put  the  baby  back  into  the  crib  and  the  lips  smiled 
curiously  at  her,  as  if  the  baby  were  very  old,  understood  something. 

She  gave  the  children  the  dried  bread  and  they  seemed  silent  and 
solemn  as  if  they  knew  this  was  the  last  of  the  food.  They  ate,  looking 
at  their  father  in  the  corner  until  he  got  up,  put  on  his  coat,  and  went 
out. 

Every  move  he  made  was  like  a  knife  cutting  her.  She  felt  him 
so  keenly,  shut  in  the  house  so  long  together,  since  harvest,  his  long 
thin  body,  his  dark  burnt  face,  both  winter  pallor  and  sunburn  still  on 
the  neck  and  jowls.  He  was  like  a  knife  and  every  move  cut  her. 
Where  you  goin'?  she  cried  out  the  door,  and  he  went  on  down  to 
ward  the  barn.  She  threw  her  shawl  over  her  head.  The  children 
watched  her.  She  ran  out  after  him,  dogging  his  steps,  crying,  Where 
you  goin',  Jim  ?  I'm  goin'  to  town,  he  said  back  at  her,  walking  fast  to 
the  barn  and  she  after  him,  running  to  keep  up  with  his  scissor  stride 
through  the  mud.  Town,  she  cried;  I'm  goin'  with  you.  She  tugged  at 
his  coat.  Naw,  he  said,  ya  better  stay  here  lessen  the  baby  needs  ya. 

She's  better,  she  cried  up  at  him;  I  got  to  get  away  from  hereabouts. 
I  got  to  get  away  too.  He  stopped  by  the  pump  and  looked  down  at 
her  where  she  stood  in  the  wind,  ready  to  fly  at  him  like  a  black  hen, 
her  eyes  snapping,  her  thin  nervous  body  sharp-standing  against  the 
wind,  full  of  that  energy  and  zip  that  always  pleased  him.  He  grinned 
at  her.  All  right,  he  said,  we'll  stop  and  get  Janey  to  come  and  stay  with 
the  kids.  I  aim  to  go  right  away  now.  She  turned  and  ran  through  the 
wind  into  the  house  like  a  girl. 

Jim  had  a  hard  time  getting  the  old  tin  can  started.  They  hadn't 
used  it  all  winter  and  they  had  saved  the  four  gallons  of  gas  since 
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September.  She  and  the  children  stood  at  the  window  watching  him 
crank.  When  it  began  to  shake,  she  told  Janey  to  remember  the  hot 
blankets  for  the  baby,  kissed  the  upturned  faces  of  the  children,  and 
ran  out.  She  saw  the  flattened  faces  of  the  children  at  the  window,  saw 
the  children  waving  and  she  waved  back  until  she  and  Jim  were  clear 
down  to  the  turn. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  other  land,  to  get  out  of  the  landlocked 
landscape  she  saw  from  every  window  like  a  frozen  sea.  She  knew  Jim 
wouldn't  say  why  he  was  going  to  town  but  she  had  read  a  letter,  some 
thing  about  a  meeting  about  seed  loans  at  the  fire  hall,  and  she  knew 
that  must  be  where  he  was  going,  especially  as  they  began  to  pass  other 
farmers  going  to  town.  She  knew  everything  he  thought.  He  didn't 
have  to  tell  her  anything.  She  could  feel  his  eye  look  at  the  land, 
calculate  the  seed,  manure,  lime  needed.  Fence  posts  down.  She  sat  in 
her  town  hat  and  felt  elegant  to  be  driving  to  town.  She  didn't  need 
much  to  feel  wonderful.  Life  was  brilliant  in  her  and  strong,  and 
leaped  up  quickly  in  her  blood  for  anything. 

They  drove  through  the  lean  strong  hills  she  had  known  since  her 
childhood,  and  Jim  didn't  say  anything  until  finally  he  said,  How  we 
gonna  live  till  spring  ?  If  he  hadn't  been  driving  he  wouldn't  have  said 
this.  How  we  gonna  do  it  ? 

It  was  a  relief;  it  was  the  first  he  had  spoken  to  her  about  it. 

Why,  she  cried,  why,  Jim,  of  course  we'll  live  till  spring.  Why, 
what's  got  into  you?  Why,  certainly  we  will;  surely,  haven't  we  al 
ways  ?  Is  there  ever  a  time  when  we  haven't  lived  till  spring  ? 

Who's  been  complaining?  I'm  sure  it's  not  me.  Why,  we'll  do  it; 
yes,  sir.  I  aim  to  take  those  three  sacks  of  wheat  in  the  back  seat  old 
Dahl  refused  to  take ;  I  aim  to  get  some  money  and  a  sack  of  meal  and 
some  credit  this  very  day.  I  aim  to  get  us  something  to  eat  all  right. 
Why,  it's  a  holy  shame,  a  crying  shame,  crying  to  heaven,  the  way  we 
been  living  in  this  town  for  years,  had  our  younguns  here,  everything, 
and  can't  get  more  credit.  It  cries  to  high  heaven ;  it  does  for  a  fact. 

It's  a  hard  time,  he  said. 

A  hard  time,  she  cried.  Ain't  we  always  had  hard  times  and  those 
before  us  ?  Did  ever  anybody  quit  ? 

Quit  having  hard  times  ? 
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She  grinned,  Well  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way.  Hard  times  ain't 
quit  and  we  ain't  quit. 

He  felt  better.  He  looked  at  her  out  of  the  side  of  his  eye — that  cute 
old  hat  she'd  had  on  their  honeymoon  sitting  on  her  head  with  the 
black  hair  combed  straight  back  and  her  nose  so  delicate  and  sharp,  by 
gad,  she  didn't  look  old.  She  was  like  a  pullet  settin'  on  a  fence,  by  gad; 
she  had  spunk  in  her  all  right.  He  felt  better  and  took  out  his  tobacco 
and  laughed. 

Old  lady,  he  said,  you're  full  of  vinegar  all  right. 

Jim,  she  cried  blushing,  I  told  you — 

He  laughed  and  spit  clean  out  the  slit  in  the  curtain. 

The  village  street  was  full  of  men  walking  towards  the  fire  hall. 
Yes,  sir,  she  was  right;  that  was  what  it  was,  a  meeting  on  the  seed 
loans  which  were  due.  She  smiled  and  Jim  looked  away.  They  stopped 
in  front  of  May's  beer  parlor  and  she  got  out  and  pulled  down  her  old 
coat,  looking  to  see  who  was  in  town.  It  looked  like  Saturday.  Yes,  sir, 
it  was  a  meeting  to  see  how  they  would  get  new  seed.  She  saw  Sadie 
Melthers  across  the  street  going  into  the  grocery  store.  Jim  said  some 
thing  that  sounded  like  a  grunt  and  went  on  down  the  street  trying  not 
to  look  like  he  was  going  to  the  fire  hall  to  the  meeting,  and  she  ran 
across  the  street. 

The  sun  had  come  up  and  everyone  was  moving  down  the  tiny  main 
street  in  the  sun.  Puddles  of  water  stood  in  the  street  where  the  snow 
was  still  melting.  The  big  Moline  plant  was  closed.  No  more  engines 
running.  The  men  were  slowly  meeting  down  at  the  fire  hall,  trying 
not  to  let  their  women  folk  follow.  All  the  women  were  looking  out 
of  the  windows  of  the  stores  seeing  what  their  men  were  up  to. 

Mary  talked  to  Sadie,  whose  children  had  been  sick,  and  they  both 
kept  watching  the  men  go  down  the  street  to  the  fire  hall,  and  Mary 
went  back  into  the  store,  looking  at  the  canned  goods,  the  flour,  the 
fresh  vegetables.  She  didn't  ask  for  credit;  she  thought  she  would  wait 
until  after  the  meeting.  She  spoke  to  several  women  who  were  looking 
at  the  fresh  vegetables  but  not  buying  any.  Then  she  went  out  and 
walked  down  the  street  and  went  into  the  fire  hall  and  sat  down. 
There  weren't  many  women  there.  They  were  afraid  to  come.  All  the 
men  looked  at  her,  and  she  felt  afraid. 
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Ole  Hanson  was  standing  on  the  floor  and  he  was  saying,  We  got 
the  bitter  experience  of  everyday  life;  we  taste  it  every  day.  We  got  to 
begin  to  know  it.  We  got  to  begin  to  go  forward. 

He  must  have  been  talking  a  long  while.  Sweat  stood  on  his  lip 
and  brow.  He  stopped  and  stood  there  and  then  slowly  walked  to  his 
seat,  wiping  his  horny  head. 

She  sat  leaning  forward  as  if  driving  a  horse  that  was  running 
away.  She  heard  everything  they  said,  as  one  man  after  another  got 
up  to  testify  how  he  was  willing  and  ready  to  pay  the  seed  loans  in 
curred  during  the  long  drouth,  but  that  if  he  did  so  he  would  not  be 
able  to  seed  the  land  in  the  present  spring.  She  heard  them:  losses  of 
early  lambs  in  the  drouth,  losses  of  pigs  last  year,  no  word  of  the  bones 
that  wintered  in  the  lime  pits.  Feed  none  too  plentiful.  The  men  testi 
fied  with  the  sweat  standing  out  on  them  from  the  pressures  of  speech. 
Hard  to  talk  now.  A  stenographer,  a  pretty  girl  from  the  city,  was 
taking  it  all  down  when  they  said  it.  It  was  awkward  putting  down 
all  the  thick  and  heavy  suffering  into  little  words.  The  chairman  said 
they  knew  that  the  pressure  of  collectors  was  not  coming  from  the 
government  who  held  the  loans,  that  no  one  understood  what  was 
happening  and  that  was  why  they  were  there  today. 

Yes,  she  nodded  to  what  they  said.  She  wouldn't  have  known  she 
knew  all  this,  but  now  it  was  said  she  recognized  the  words  fitting  the 
happenings.  Farrowing  season  this  year  much  less  favorable  than  last: 
death,  heavy  losses.  Yes,  she  nodded,  yes,  yes. 

A  professor  from  the  university  got  up  to  talk.  He  was  a  pale  man 
with  a  tall  head  and  what  he  was  saying  was  very  sad.  She  sat  back 
against  it.  He  seemed  sad  and  his  white  head  hung  down  on  the  stalk 
of  his  body.  She  looked  at  the  men  sitting  around  her  like  the  scarred 
and  ruined  machinery  that  sat  out  in  their  farmyards.  You  know  the 
way,  she  thought;  they  test  seed  corn  to  see  how  it  will  germinate.  You 
can  test  a  man  like  that  too.  Educated  people,  she  thought,  have  poor 
generative  power  sometimes;  they  don't  believe  in  anything.  No  good 
for  tomorrow's  seeding.  No  good  to  look  to  them;  so  she  stopped 
listening  to  the  professor.  She  didn't  hear  a  word  he  said. 

And  then  she  blushed;  the  sweat  stood  out  on  her,  and  she  gripped 
her  hands.  It  was  Jim  going  forward,  beginning  to  speak.  He  stood 
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there  looking  at  the  floor.  His  hands  hung  down,  a  little  longer  than 
anything  he  could  ever  buy  to  cover  them.  The  men  all  looked  at  him. 
It  seemed  a  long  time  before  he  spoke.  When  he  did,  they  were  all 
startled.  You  could  hear  a  car  honk  outside  and  the  sound  of  the  hoofs 
of  horses,  and  the  blacksmith  in  the  next  block  shoeing. 

What  he  said  was — There's  a  noose  around  every  man's  throat.  You 
can't  see  it  this  afternoon,  but  it's  there  just  the  same.  No  matter  what 
we  do  there  it  is;  we  just  wiggle  around  with  the  noose  around  our 
necks  every  single  minute. 

I  believe  in  the  Constitution,  Jim  said.  I  believe  in  America.  She 
looked  at  him  with  new  eyes.  When  he  said  that  he  believed  in  Amer 
ica  the  blood  flushed  into  his  face.  He  was  a  good  speaker.  You're  a 
man,  he  said;  you  got  the  parts  of  a  man;  you  got  rights  too,  you  and 
your  chilluns.  We  want  to  do  what's  right.  We  want  to  pay  our  debts. 
We  always  pay  our  debts.  It  ain't  us  who  don't  pay  our  debts,  brothers. 
It  ain't  that  we  want  to  get  away  from  the  seed  loans;  that  ain't  the 
ticket,  not  by  a  long  shot.  No,  sir.  We  can't  pay,  brothers.  We  can't 
pay.  We  taken  the  food  right  out  our  chillun's  mouths  to  pay  what 
we  already  paid,  and  that's  a  fact  nobody  can't  get  around. 

There  was  clapping  and  the  pleasure  of  the  men  at  a  quick  tongue. 
Jim  wiped  his  hands  on  his  handkerchief  and  went  on — If  we  pay  our 
seed  loans  now,  we  got  from  seven  years'  drouth,  we  ain't  goin'  to  be 
able  to  plant  any  wheat  this  spring.  It's  now  planting  time  and  nary 
a  man's  got  seed  to  plant.  And  these  here  collectors,  it's  got  so  you 
can't  move  the  hay  in  your  barn  to  feed  a  cow  without  uncovering  a  gol 
darn  collector ! 

Men  laughed  and  he  continued,  grinning — Yes,  sir,  you  couldn't  lift 
a  bundle  now  without  a  collector  popping  out.  It's  getting  worse,  year 
in  and  year  out;  doggone,  we  all  be  put  off  like  the  rest  been  put  of!  if 
we  wait  much  longer.  1934  we  had  a  crop  failure.  I  cut  115  acres  and 
put  it  into  the  silo  and  got  a  silo  full  of  Russian  thistles.  During  the 
fall  I  tried  to  get  in  on  the  feed  loan  and  was  refused  that  I  was  not  able 
to  get  the  waiver  on  the  grounds  I  owed  the  bank.  At  that  time  I  had 
57  head  of  cattle  and  I  begged  the  Federal  Reserve  not  to  sue  me,  which 
he  promised  me  to  leave  me  alone.  I  said  I  hadn't  beat  anybody  and 
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both  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  receiver  of  the  bank  were  witness  to  my 
hand  that  they  would  leave  me  alone. 

Now  she  understood  it  better.  She  knew  how  hard  this  was  for 
him  to  tell  it.  He  had  never  even  told  it  to  her.  She  had  not  known 
what  was  happening.  She  had  only  seen  it  happening. 

He  went  on  slowly — One  week  later  the  sheriff  served  papers  on 
me  and  in  twenty  days  to  appear  before  a  court  before  them  and  judg 
ment  was  added  onto  me.  When  feed  loans  came  on  I  was  not  able  to 
get  waivers.  I  had  to  get  along  with  twenty-five  a  month  and  I  had  to 
shoot  thirteen  pigs  and  in  that  winter  I  lost  eight  head  of  cattle.  And 
during  the  spring  or  summer  when  the  alfalfa  came  to  growth  I  lost 
three  horses.  When  we  opened  them  after  they  was  dead  we  found 
alfalfa  clots  in  the  belly.  Now  I  got  a  girl  that's  powerful  sick. 

A  pang  went  through  Mary  as  if  she  had  forgotten  about  the  baby. 

Now  we  got  to  do  something.  We  got  to  begin  to  go  forward. 
These  things  got  to  be  known. 

He  stopped  and  stood  still  and  she  got  panicky  and  tried  to  motion 
for  him  to  sit  beside  her,  and  the  chairman  said  he  thought  they  should 
appoint  a  committee  to  take  what  the  secretary  had  put  down  and  see 
that  it  got  to  the  proper  authorities  so  some  action  would  be  taken 
here,  and  he  said  I  appoint  Mary,  Jim's  wife,  because  there  ought  to  be 
a  woman  on  this  here  committee  to  sit  on  it,  and  everyone  was  smiling 
at  her  and  she  felt  all  her  own  energy  in  her,  the  whole  world,  as  if  it 
was  all  in  her,  the  energy,  belief,  wisdom.  She  got  up.  They  saw  a 
little  black  Welsh  woman,  her  hat  awry  on  her  head,  lean  as  a  young 
pullet  and  strong  in  anger  and  passion. 

I  rise  to  say,  I  want  to  speak,  she  said — I  think  women  should  be 
here  because  it  is  important  the  women  be  here.  We  know  these  things 
and  we  suffer  because  of  them  every  day.  What  I  mean  is  that  we  know 
it,  and  every  year  when  we  are  still  alive  in  spring,  still  for  another 
year,  we  say  to  ourselves,  and  count  our  children,  and  every  year  we  are 
just  a  little  different  with  what  has  happened.  Seven  years  now  like  in 
the  Bible  this  has  been  going  on.  It  isn't  never  over.  It  isn't  never  over. 
You  say  your  children  are  an  inch  higher;  you  got  one  more — that's  one 
thing  we  got  no  depression  on;  ain't  no  scarcity  there!  Alive  yet;  you 
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are  all  alive!  It's  for  hallelujah,  sure  enough.  So  that's  what  I  rise  to 
say.  I  never  was  on  no  committee,  but  I'll  start  being  on  one. 

There  was  big  applause.  She  sat  down,  surprised  and  happy.  Ole 
Hanson  got  up  and  said  that  was  a  good  speech  and  there  ought  to  be 
more  women  there  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  all  together  in  unity, 
and  go  out  of  here  with  our  arms  around  each  other,  and  I  hope  half  of 
us  is  women. 

The  fire  hall  cracked  and  split  with  laughter  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned,  and  the  pretty  secretary  ran  down  the  aisle  and  put  her 
hand  on  Mary's  arm  and  said  when  would  she  come  in  and  they  could 
get  the  affidavits  all  together,  and  Mary  looked  at  Jim  and  said  to 
morrow,  and  Jim  nodded  and  took  her  arm  and  drew  her  close  in  to 
him  and  they  walked  out  talking  and  smiling  and  nodding,  with  every 
one  excited  and  talking  more  than  usual. 

They  got  in  the  car  and  drove  to  the  elevator.  She  put  her  hand  on 
Jim's  arm  and  said,  I'm  goin'  this  time.  She  got  out  and  went  into  Mr. 
Dahl's  office  and  said  to  him,  I  got  three  sacks  of  grain  in  the  car,  and 
I  got  to  have  something  for  my  family.  He  said,  I'm  sorry  but  you 
can't  sell  it  like  that  lessen  you  give  one  sack  to  the  mill.  All  right,  she 
said,  you  pay  for  two.  Listen:  you  got  to  do  it,  hear?  I  got  to  have  it 
and  you  got  to  do  it  elsen  the  committee  will  do  something. 

What  committee  is  that  ?  said  Mr.  Dahl.  It's  the  seed  loan  commit 
tee,  she  said,  big-like.  Don't  get  excited,  Mary,  said  Dahl.  Mary  said, 
Suppose  you  got  four  mouths  to  feed  come  supper  and  nothin'  in  the 
bin,  nothin'  on  the  shelves,  nothin'  in  the  cellar,  nothin'  anywhere. 
Well,  he  said,  all  right,  I  could  do  it,  I  reckon.  All  right,  she  said,  do  it. 
And  he  did. 

They  drove  to  the  store  and  bought  a  sack  of  flour  and  she  lost  on  the 
price  of  her  wheat.  She  felt  bitter  and  triumphant,  and  she  said  to  Jim, 
Drive  to  the  relief,  I'm  gonna  get  some  hay  too.  He  looked  at  her  and 
drove  to  the  relief.  She  went  in  and  said  to  the  girl  there,  Could  we 
get  a  little  bedding  for  our  cattle?  And  the  girl  said  they  had  all  they 
could  do  to  get  straw  to  the  animals.  Mary  said,  Have  you  ever  milked 
a  cow?  Why,  no,  the  girl  said.  Well,  then,  Mary  said,  you  don't  know 
where  the  tits  are  on  a  cow.  You  know  we  could  just  as  well  wash  our 
hands  in  manure,  then  wash  the  cow  and  that's  the  kind  of  milk  that 
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you  and  I  are  going  to  drink.  I'm  on  the  committee  now,  she  said,  and 
I  want  some  straw  for  bedding.  The  girl  said,  All  right,  I'll  do  what  I 
can.  I'm  a-comin'  in  tomorrow,  Mary  said,  and  I  want  it  then.  I'll  be 
gettin'  it  tomorrow.  I'm  a-comin'  in  then  to  set  on  the  committee. 

And  Mary  marched  out. 

They  drove  rapidly  into  the  frozen  hills.  It  was  supper  and  they  had 
the  supper  in  the  back  seat.  Mary  was  feeling  full  of  talk.  They  drove 
through  the  cold  rise  and  fall  of  hills,  the  black  thickets,  and  she  felt 
herself  full  of  energy  of  the  finest  kind.  She  wanted  to  sing,  to  shout, 
to  say  more  words  that  would  be  heard  like  in  the  afternoon.  What 
was  the  good  of  silence,  each  man  sitting  on  his  farm  silent  as  a  turtle  ? 
You  see,  she  said — sitting  close  to  Jim's  long  flank — it's  never  over.  She 
felt  like  crying,  More  life,  more  life,  break  these  awful  deathly  silences 
and  suffering.  We  are  strong,  she  wanted  to  shout.  She  pressed  against 
him — we  are  strong.  Nothing  is  compared  to  us.  We  are  tough  and 
strong.  She  began  to  laugh. 

I  swan,  for  God's  sake,  what's  so  funny  ?  If  you  ain't  the  damnedest 
woman. 

All  those  who  are  dead  this  winter — all  those  who  fought  in  Spain, 
in  China,  all  over  the  world,  everybody  who  struggled,  who  said  some 
thing I  read  about  a  scientist  and  he  kept  a  tick  alive  for  seven  years 

and  put  it  on  a  dog  and  it  hopped  off  to  feed  lively  as  all  get  out, 
hopped  right  off  on  the  dog  happy  as  could  be. 

He  grinned,  I'll  be  dogged,  If  you  ain't  the  craziest — 

A  tick  is  nothing  compared  to  us;  it  ain't  a  thing;  it  ain't  got  a  thing 
on  us:  seven  years'  drouth,  grasshoppers,  this  and  that,  one  thing  and 
another.  That  air  tick  ain't  got  a  thing  on  us,  not  a  thing. 

I'll  be  dogged,  he  laughed.  She  could  feel  the  air  draw  into  his  long, 
strong  body.  I'll  be  doggone,  ef  it  ain't  the  cat's  whiskers.  You  would 
think  of  that.  I'll  be  doggone  if  you  ain't  the  sweetest  craziest — and 
he  slapped  her  thigh  roundly  and  his  big  hand  plundered  her  breasts. 

Jim,  you  big  fool,  stop.  What  kind  of  goin's  on  in  broad  daylight  on 
the  road  in  plain  sight?  You'll  run  us  plumb  in  the  ditch!  Jim,  you 
almighty  fool ! 

I'll  be  swan:  I  got  me  some  old  woman:  full  of  vinegar,  full  of  what 
it  takes.  I'll  be  doggone. 
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She  smiled.  The  dusk  was  blue  and  birds  were  flying  in  it. 

They  turned  off  the  highway  and  when  she  saw  the  house  she  knew 
something  was  wrong.  Drive  faster,  she  said,  and  she  could  see  the 
children  at  the  cold  windows  and  the  girl  in  the  doorway  waiting.  Her 
heart  sank. 

She  was  out  of  the  car  before  it  stopped,  and  she  saw  the  baby  in 
the  crib  still  as  death.  She  snatched  it  up  and  tried  to  warm  it,  blowing 
on  the  hands,  into  the  mouth.  Jim  came  in  and  took  the  child.  Its 
weight  was  light  as  a  sick  chicken's,  the  eyes  drawn  back.  You  know 
when  an  animal  is  dying  you  can  feel  it.  He  gave  her  back  to  Mary 
and  took  the  children  out  of  the  room.  The  baby  seemed  so  light  as  if 
she  were  disappearing.  The  breath  stopped,  and  a  terrible  wrench  came 
from  Mary  as  if  she  gave  the  child  birth  again,  and  she  walked  to  the 
door  and  to  the  window  as  if  she  would  call  someone.  The  other 
children  were  hungry  in  the  kitchen.  It  was  dark  and  cold.  She  laid 
the  body  down  and  smoothed  out  the  limbs,  closed  the  half -dreaming 
eyes.  The  tiny  arms  were  not  made  for  crossing. 

She  went  into  the  kitchen,  got  supper,  and  they  ate  it. 

She  put  the  children  to  bed.  Jim  went  out  to  do  the  chores.  The 
children  were  wide-eyed  in  bed  and  she  lay  down  beside  them  to  soothe 
their  fright.  She  wanted  to  say  something  as  if  an  upsurge  of  words  lay 
buried  beneath  her  skin.  She  could  see  the  baby's  head  in  the  crib,  dis 
appearing  in  the  deepening  dusk.  It  seemed  quiet  now  where  it  had 
been — no  more  fretting  and  fever  and  hunger. 

The  children  sighed  and  murmured  and  touched  her  and  went  to 
sleep.  She  waited  for  Jim  to  come  back  into  the  house.  She  put  out 
her  hand  and  felt  the  legs  of  Michael,  willful  like  his  father,  and  the 
soft  fair  skull  of  Ruth.  Spring  and  children's  voices  again. 

She  must  have  slept.  The  house  was  quiet;  the  dog  walked  softly 
in  the  kitchen.  The  honk  of  the  ducks  sounded  far  into  the  sky.  She 
heard  Jim  approach  the  house,  come  in  at  the  door.  She  saw  him  light 
the  lamp  and  turn  it  low  and  look  at  the  dead  child.  He  covered  her 
with  an  old  coat  and  the  light  went  out  and  she  heard  him  get  into  bed. 

She  got  up.  She  went  past  the  dead  child  in  the  crib.  No  need  to 
ever  cover  her  now. 
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She  got  into  bed  beside  him.   He  turned  the  strong  scythe  of  his 
legs,  the  thrust  and  cleft  of  breast,  and  she  turned  into  him,  crying. 


PASSPORT  THROUGH  THE  WOOD 

Edward  Weismiller 

I  take  for  passport  through  the  alien  wood 
This  partridge  feather,  barred  and  dusty  gray. 
Lately  I  walked  through  pines,  and  there  it  lay 
Soft  on  the  needles;  and  I  understood 
Swiftly  how  it  might  be  that  this  thing  could 
Be  key  to  secrets,  show  leaf -clouded  day 
Within  a  tangled  world,  and  let  me  stray 
Safely  among  a  strange-eyed  brotherhood. 

Yet  may  no  other  footfall  mark  my  way 
Through  brush  and  knotted  oak ;  even  the  deer 
Must  run  beyond  the  hills,  and  the  fox  fear 
A  hundred  sounds,  a  leaf  falling.  I  pray 
Let  nothing  come  to  me,  lest  I  be  told 
This  charm  I  won  is  something  less  than  gold. 


Atmosphere  of  Houses 


August  Derleth 


THERE  is  about  towns  a  certain  heaviness  of  years  not  itself  of 
people  who  have  lived  there.  Each  house  has  about  it  the  atmos 
phere  of  time  past,  and  these  atmospheres  together  are  the  atmosphere 
of  towns.  Each  house  begins  its  atmosphere  from  the  moment  of  its 
birth,  and  builds  upon  it  year  by  year  until  at  last  it  finds  itself  alone, 
a  unit  yet  a  part,  with  its  years  looking  sadly  from  its  aging  windows. 
The  oldest  house  is  therefore  more  alone  and  more  aloof  perhaps,  for 
its  atmosphere  is  heaviest  and  its  years  are  most.  What  harmony  these 
atmospheres  of  houses  create!  Here  an  old  one,  there  a  new  one,  a 
balance  many  times  repeated.  Each  house  stands  apart,  yet  each  house 
belongs  in  some  vague  fashion  to  its  neighbor,  and  all  together  they 
belong  to  one  another,  for  they  are  the  towns. 

So  it  was  here  in  this  town  in  those  years  so  close  in  time,  yet  so  far 
in  life.  Here  I  knew  that  I  could  live  a  part  in  every  house,  alone,  and 
yet  with  those  who  had  lived  there  before  me,  who  had  died  there,  per 
haps,  and  were  even  now  watching  me  with  sad  eyes  from  beyond. 
Perhaps  whispers  of  the  wind  about  the  eaves  on  nights  of  storm  and 
weather  were  the  cries  of  them.  Houses  creaking  and  moaning  in  the 
night  wind;  as,  suddenly,  of  winter  nights  dull  thuds  and  cracks  are 
heard  from  the  stillness,  and  it  is  said  that  the  cold  has  got  in  and  is 
causing  these  sounds  to  break  in  upon  our  sleep.  Old  houses  are  quiet 
of  winter  nights;  the  sounds  are  made  by  new  houses,  where  atmos 
phere  is  not  yet  living  but  forming  of  the  house  itself,  the  people  who 
live  there,  and  the  atmosphere  of  other  houses  and  the  town. 

A  house  of  old  stone,  yellow  now  with  the  age  of  it,  stands  at  the  end 
of  the  path  through  the  park.  It  is  surrounded  by  cool  trees  and  the 
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sunlight  appears  on  its  old  surface  in  pale  yellow  patches.  How  calm 
and  peaceful  this  house  seemed.  Its  atmosphere  I  tried  to  take  into  my 
self,  to  live  in  it,  perhaps,  but  always  it  repelled  me.  Then,  one  day  I 
heard  a  woman  had  killed  herself  there,  and  another  had  gone  mad 
there;  they  had  taken  her  away,  and  for  many  lonely  months  the  house 
stood  forlorn.  At  first  I  was  afraid  of  this  old  house,  but  after  a  time 
people  lived  there  again,  and  children  played  around  the  house,  and  the 
sun  shone  on  it  as  it  always  had.  I  no  longer  feared  the  house,  and  ab 
sorbed  its  atmosphere  together  with  the  spirit  of  the  woman  who  had 
died  by  her  own  hand,  and  the  ghost  of  that  poor  mad  woman,  who 
appeared  on  sleepless  nights  and  ran  crying  and  wringing  her  pale 
hands  along  the  gray  corridors  of  sleep. 

Another  house,  pressed  close  to  the  highway  where  commerce 
clamored  daily,  stood  alone.  Set  far  inward  from  the  street,  only  gray 
and  green  of  aging  shingles  could  be  seen  on  days  when  lilacs  did  not 
bloom.  For  this  house  was  buried  in  them,  white  and  purple  ones,  so 
much  that  it  breathed  the  sweet  smell  of  them.  Yet  it  was  said  that  in 
this  house  ghosts  walked  at  night  and  cried  and  whimpered  and 
moaned  together  with  the  two  mad  women  who  lived  there.  The 
women  had  become  part  of  the  house;  they  appeared  somewhere  sud 
denly  among  the  lilacs  and  stood  very  still,  tall  and  gaunt,  wrapped  in 
dark  shawls,  their  heads  hooded  from  the  light  of  day.  I  used  to  meet 
them  on  the  streets  some  days,  and  start  in  fright  away.  Later,  older,  I 
passed  them  quickly,  fearing  they  might  hear  the  quick  beating  of  my 
heart.  Then,  one  day,  I  greeted  them,  and  they  answered  in  so  kind  a 
voice,  that  I  stood  and  gazed  after  them  in  wonder  that  these  two 
women  should  be  mad.  And  after  that  their  house,  too,  lost  most  of  its 
terror  and  awful  mystery.  I  peopled  it  now  with  new,  glad  ghosts,  who 
sang  and  laughed  the  whole  day  long,  and  danced  just  as  the  wood 
land  creatures  danced  to  the  weird,  shrill  piping  of  the  flutes  Pan  blew 
upon. 

II 

There  was  a  house  along  the  way  to  town  where  a  cobbler  had  once 
lived.  He  had  had  his  shed  twenty  paces  from  the  house,  but  the  shed 
was  gone  now  that  he  was  dead.  I  remember  him  only  dimly,  but  I  can 
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see  him  yet  smiling  kindly  at  me,  showing  his  teeth  below  his  mous 
tache,  peering  at  me  over  the  rims  of  his  glasses.  He  was  nearly  always 
the  same,  even  in  dress,  for  I  cannot  recall  ever  having  seen  him  in  other 
than  a  cobbler's  apron,  with  an  awl  in  one  hand  and  a  shoe  in  the  other. 

His  wife,  too,  was  kind.  She  was  dark,  and  old  already  when  I 
knew  her  first,  and  she  wore  quaint  gold  rings  in  her  ears.  I  see  her 
dark  eyes  now,  and  her  kind  face,  and  I  am  thinking  of  the  sweet  cakes 
she  made.  She  had  a  set  of  cake  tins  of  dogs,  men,  fish,  and  others, 
which  I  had  to  get  from  her  each  year  before  Christmas,  so  that  we 
would  have  the  cakes  to  hang  upon  the  tree  at  home.  In  her  last  days, 
I  used  to  come  in  and  speak  to  her  whenever  I  passed,  because  she  en 
joyed  being  spoken  to,  and  because  she  interested  me  no  matter  what 
she  spoke  about.  Then,  too,  there  were  invariably  cakes,  and  if  there 
were  none,  there  were  usually  flowers  to  take  away.  For  the  house  was 
buried  in  them.  Earliest  in  the  spring  the  May-bells  came,  and  close 
upon  them  the  grape  hyacinths — they  grew  together  in  a  great  old- 
fashioned  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  shady  lawn,  and  the  blue  of  them 
was  often  seen  before  the  snow  had  gone.  There  were  lilacs  and  lilies, 
and  tulips,  and  many  ferns,  roses,  and  blood-red  poppies.  There  was 
an  apple  tree,  too,  in  the  midst  of  this  garden,  on  which  the  fruit 
ripened  early  in  the  summer.  Now  a  lawn  swing  stood  where  the  old 
cobbler's  shed  had  been. 

There  was  an  air  of  the  Old  World  here,  and  I  felt  its  soothing  age 
when  I  entered  the  house.  The  cobbler's  wife  belonged  to  this  age,  some 
how;  I  could  see  her  in  the  German  countries,  in  a  house  like  this,  but 
not  bordering  so  closely  upon  the  street  to  west  and  south.  It  reared  its 
two  floors  upward  from  the  street,  and  when  I  passed  I  could  have 
looked  into  the  living  rooms,  had  the  curtains  not  been  drawn.  In  later 
years  the  cobbler's  daughter  kept  a  store  for  ladies'  wear  here  in  the 
rooms;  the  windows,  then,  were  clear,  but  cluttered  with  toneless  gaudy 
things. 

The  cobbler  and  his  wife  had  built  this  house  when  they  came  to  the 
town;  they  had  grown  old  and  died  there,  and  their  children  had 
grown  there.  In  frequent  dreams  by  day,  I  saw  the  frail  ghosts  of  the 
old  ones  sitting  in  the  place  where  the  cobbler's  shed  had  been,  in  the 
brooding  age  of  the  house. 
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III 

The  Kraft  house,  thrown  proudly  across  a  flowing  soft  green  lawn, 
was  cold.  A  wire  fence  shut  it  away  from  the  rest  of  the  town,  a  fence 
most  precisely  made,  enclosing  the  Kraft  estate.  The  red  brick  and 
white  stone  of  the  house  seemed  to  absorb  no  warmth.  The  windows 
were  closed  eyes;  the  gables  condescended  to  look  out  upon  the  town; 
the  doors  were  prim,  severe,  the  spaced  trees  straight  and  tall  on  the 
lawn.  And  yet  the  house  was  new,  and  its  pride  was  false. 

Two  things  changed  all  this,  night  and  the  moonlight,  and  the 
Krafts  themselves.  The  darkness  laid  siege  to  the  pride  and  chill  of  the 
brick  and  stone,  employing  the  trees  to  press  their  shadows  close  upon 
the  house,  to  banish  the  fence  into  the  darkest  places,  and  the  moon 
light  silvered  the  roof,  the  gables  and  the  window-eyes,  patched  the 
lawn  and  the  trees  and  the  house  itself.  Its  aloofness  vanquished,  the 
house  fell  gently  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  town. 

The  Krafts,  Miss  Thekla,  Miss  Ella,  and  Gustav,  changed  the  at 
mosphere  of  this  house  their  father  had  built,  by  contributing  to  it, 
each  of  them,  a  portion  of  their  own  lives.  Perhaps  it  was  that  the  house 
was  still  too  young,  else  it  might  not  have  been  so  influenced  by  these 
Krafts. 

If  Miss  Thekla  was  seen  on  the  wide  front  porch,  the  house  had 
undergone  some  subtle  change.  Her  white  hair  lent  itself  to  an  air  of 
ancient  peace  which  permeated  the  house  and  grounds.  If  Miss  Ella 
appeared  suddenly,  the  house,  too,  changed,  becoming  at  once  a  thing 
of  life  and  energy.  It  was  Miss  Ella,  whose  quick  hands,  fluttering 
eyes,  and  nervous  body,  did  this  to  the  house.  Again,  the  house  lapsed 
if  Gustav  could  be  seen  in  the  garden  or  on  the  lawn,  becoming  almost 
somnolent,  hearing  Gustav  say,  "The  hepaticas  are  two  days  earlier 
this  year,"  nodding  his  head,  the  house  seeming  to  nod,  too. 

And  these  three  together  brought  the  house  curiously  to  life,  making 
it  seem  that  the  house  lived  only  for  them,  and  once  having  received 
them  safely  within  itself,  withdrew  again  from  the  world,  lapsing  into 
sleep,  living  only  within  itself.  There  was  still  an  alertness  about  the 
house,  an  alertness  not  quite  hidden  by  the  external  somnolence.  It  was 
perhaps  its  pride,  rearing  itself  from  within,  being  careful  to  maintain 
an  appearance  scrupulously  aloof  from  those  other  houses  in  the  town, 
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those  other  houses  which  had  already  years  ago  received  this  outsider 
as  one  of  their  own. 

/•    ':"    II  IV  -     itf^ 

The  Wembler  house  slumbered  among  elm  and  walnut  trees.  It 
slept  immaculate  in  white,  the  shades  always  over  its  windows,  its  eyes 
perpetually  closed.  It  was  cold  and  new,  and  yet  something  escaped 
from  within,  crept  out  around  the  blinds,  and  hung  invisible  yet  felt 
about  the  doors  and  windows. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Wembler  house  was  locked  inside,  where 
Mrs.  Wembler  tenderly  ministered  to  the  furniture,  the  knickknacks, 
the  whatnots,  all  those  things  that  made  up  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Wembler  house.  Though  the  house  was  new,  its  newness  vanished 
when  I  walked  into  the  parlor.  I  had  stepped  from  the  present  into 
the  past  century.  I  had  come  into  a  domain  where  horsehair  furniture 
still  held  full  sway,  where  a  corner  whatnot  stood  proudly,  its  many 
shelves  covered  with  shells,  lithographs,  porcelain  figures,  a  long  mirror 
dividing  the  shelves  in  the  middle,  where  the  walls  were  hung  with 
old  oils.  The  obsequious  table  did  not  belong,  and  its  sole  excuse  for 
being  seemed  to  be  the  presence  on  its  spotless  top  of  four  old  albums, 
and  as  many  more  below.  An  old  piano  was  not  altogether  at  its  ease. 

I  sat  on  the  horsehair  settee,  and  in  a  little  while  I  felt  myself  being 
surely  conquered  by  this  atmosphere  from  the  past,  felt  myself  desert 
ing  this  time  for  a  past  century.  A  chance  ray  of  sunlight  finding  its 
way  past  the  blind,  crept  slowly  across  the  rug  and  lay  there  at  last, 
sending  a  cheeriness  into  the  room,  dispelling  in  a  measure  the  stiffness 
which  had  come  into  being  here,  a  stiffness  which  had  first  to  be  over 
come,  to  be  made  mellow. 

The  large  double  doors  at  one  end  of  the  room  were  partly  open, 
and  a  white  dining  room  could  be  seen.  Near  me,  I  could  see  the  open 
door  to  a  bedroom,  and  in  that  bedroom  a  very  high  bed,  made  for  a 
canopy,  I  thought,  and  two  more  whatnots  in  the  corners  of  the  room. 
The  dining  room  was  lighter,  cooler;  here  the  shades  were  drawn,  and 
sunlight  flooded  the  room,  lighting  up  the  carpet,  giving  life  to  a  large 
hunting  scene  in  oils  on  the  wall. 

I  sat  in  this  room  often,  sometimes  shattering  the  sombre  silence 
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by  playing  on  the  piano,  a  Liszt  rhapsody  sending  shudders  through 
the  room.  A  minuet  belonged  to  this  atmosphere,  a  delicate  Debussy 
reverie  flowed  softly  and  unhindered  through  this  older  atmosphere. 

The  house,  so  cold  from  outside,  belonged  to  past  time;  its  white 
walls  served  only  as  a  protecting  shell  for  that  long-lost  atmosphere 
locked  within. 

V 

There  are  many  houses,  and  their  combined  atmospheres  make  up 
the  atmosphere  of  my  town.  There  are  so  many  tranquil,  peaceful 
houses,  and  their  quiet  helps  subdue  the  atmosphere  of  houses  that  cry 
aloud  in  tragedy,  houses  like  that  of  the  gaunt  widow  Halgenau,  she 
who  lived  alone  with  her  half-wit  daughter,  the  woman  who  lived  alone 
in  the  house  where  her  husband  had  drowned  himself  in  the  dark  un 
covered  well  near  the  apple  orchard,  whose  brother-in-law  had  shot 
himself  in  the  same  orchard  not  long  after,  none  but  she  knowing  the 
reason  why,  and  her  lips  sealed,  not  speaking  after  the  tragedy  had 
seared  her  life. 

It  is  these  houses  that  have  an  atmosphere  independent  of  the 
people  who  are  living  there,  yet  not  free  of  the  people  who  have  lived 
there,  even  bearing  a  little  of  those  dead  people,  having  been  moulded 
partly  by  them.  But  atmosphere  of  towns  is  by  its  nature  independent 
of  such  human  influence,  even  though  at  base  this  influence  lends  a 
living  color  to  the  atmosphere  of  towns. 

The  atmosphere  of  my  town  is  folded  gently  over  all  its  houses, 
even  creeping  out  a  little  along  the  roads  and  country  lanes  that  reach 
into  the  town.  The  atmosphere  is  one  of  moving  peace,  a  quiet  where 
from  far  below  faint  stirrings  can  be  heard,  a  pool  in  a  deep  forest, 
where  seldom  ripples  come  to  disturb  its  placid  surface;  the  atmosphere 
of  my  town  is  like  this  pool,  save  that  disturbing  ripples  surge  upward 
from  below,  from  the  depths  of  this  atmospheric  pool,  surge  upward 
from  time  past,  lost  a  while  in  present  time,  and  gone  again. 

The  atmosphere  of  my  town  is  like  this  forest  pool,  an  atmosphere 
of  peace  that  derives  from  the  quiet  of  its  houses,  from  the  years  of  its 
houses,  from  time  past,  an  atmosphere  that  began  its  growth  from  the 
time  old  pioneers  made  their  way  to  this  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Wis 
consin  and  built  those  first  houses  with  hands  laboring  for  love. 


GOING  TO  GLORY 

Josephine  Bleecker 

Now  for  a  long  time  past  the  Lord  Jesus 
Had  said  to  Brother  Robert,  soft  and  low, 
"Aren't  you  tired,  tired,  Brother  Robert  ? 
Don't  you  think  it  is  time  to  go?" 

Tired  ?  Of  course  Brother  Robert  was  tired — 
Tired  from  his  toes  to  the  top  of  his  head, 
But  he  kept  on  working  just  the  same; 
"I've  almost  finished,  Lord,"  he  said. 

Then  the  Lord  sent  his  death  angel  down  from  on  high 

Riding  in  a  chariot  straight  through  the  sky, 

Down  to  the  house,  the  house  of  clay, 

Where  Brother  Robert  waited  the  Judgment  Day. 

"Close  up  that  house,"  He  said.  "Pull  down  the  blind. 
Shut  up  the  windows.  Leave  everything  behind. 
Put  out  the  fire  and  seal  the  door." 
"Tell  me,  Lord  Jesus,  is  there  anything  more  ?" 

"Are  you  ready,  Brother  Robert?  You're  seventy-seven; 
Climb  in  the  chariot  and  ride  up  to  heaven." 
"Yes,  I'm  ready,  Lord  Jesus,  though  my  body's  been  in  hell 
And  my  back  is  nearly  broken.  But  my  soul  is  well! 

"I've  washed  the  windows  and  polished  them  nice; 
I've  rubbed  all  the  brass  and  shined  it  twice; 
I've  toted  all  the  ashes  and  I've  scrubbed  the  floor. 
Tell  me,  Lord  Jesus,  is  there  anything  more  ?" 

"Not  a  thing,  Brother  Robert,  don't  even  try; 
There's  a  crown  of  glory  up  here  in  the  sky, 
And  it's  yours,  Brother  Robert,  up  here  in  the  sun. 
You've  kept  the  faith,  and  your  work  is  done." 


Music  on  the  Muscatatuck 


Jessamyn  West 


r  I  ^HIS  Caleb  Millhouse,  my  great-granddad,  was  an  Irish  Quaker 
JL  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky  in  Southern  Indiana  about  the 
time  they's  beginning  to  sing: 

I  see  a  boat  coming  round  the  bend 
Good-bye  free  trade,  good-bye 
It's  loaded  down  with  Harrison  men — 
Good-bye  free  trade,  good-bye. 

I  can't  say  as  he  was  a  handsome  man.  He  had  a  shock  of  hair  more 
orange  than  red,  and  a  long  Irish  upper  lip  that  liked  to  wrap  itself 
around  a  roasting  ear  or  a  double-barrelled  word.  He  had  long  bony 
wrists  crusted  with  freckles,  and  a  nose  more  Yankee  than  Irish:  a 
big-boned  nose  that  looked  commanding  until  he  laughed;  then  it 
collapsed,  wrinkled  up  at  the  bridge  in  a  way  that  tickled  you  all  over 
to  watch. 

He  had  him  a  good  wife,  a  Quaker  minister — Eliza  Cope  before 
she  was  wed — and  a  houseful  of  children.  Eliza  was  a  fine  woman, 
pious  and  work-brickie  as  all  get  out,  and  good-looking,  as  female 
preachers  are  apt  to  be;  considering  the  sermons  they  preach  they  just 
naturally  got  to  be  easy  on  the  eyes.  She  was  a  little,  black-haired, 
glossy  woman,  but  she  was  a  trial  to  Grandpa  now  and  again.  He  was 
a  good  Quaker  himself  and  proud  of  Eliza,  but  whoever's  married  to 
a  minister  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him,  and  twice  as  much  if  the 
minister's  a  woman. 

Grandpa  had  him  a  good  business,  too.  He  was  a  nursery  man ;  had 
the  best  apple  stock  west  of  Philadelphia:  Jonathans,  Summer  Sweet 
ings,  Winesaps,  Northern  Spies,  and  so  on. 
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Had  him  a  white-painted,  hewed-log  house,  too,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sandusky  where  the  fox  grapes  and  wild  mint  flourished.  Had  a 
starling  in  a  wooden  cage,  hanging  from  a  peg  by  the  front  door,  and 
a  springhouse  where  the  cold  spring  water  ran  between  the  crocks  of 
yellow-skinned  milk.  He  had  a  Prairie  Queen  Rose  on  a  trellis  by  the 
parlor  window  and  a  Moss  Rose  at  the  front  gate,  and  a  Brussels  carpet 
on  the  parlor  floor  with  roses  in  its  pattern  no  nursery  man's  catalogue 
ever  carried.  Had  him  a  cherry  secretary  in  the  parlor,  too,  with  Penn's 
Fruits  of  Solitude  in  it  and  John  Woolman's  Journal. 

All  in  all,  you'd  say  it  was  a  pretty  good  setup,  wouldn't  you?  A 
good  business,  a  pretty  wife,  a  houseful  of  children.  That's  what  a  man 
wants,  isn't  it  ? 

There  were  some  extras,  too.  Two-pound  catfish  to  be  got  any  after 
noon  in  the  Sandusky  or  Muscatatuck.  They  weren't  choosey  fish 
either.  If  you  didn't  have  worms,  they's  come  out  with  their  jaws 
clamped  around  a  piece  of  cotton-batting  smeared  with  flour  paste. 
The  pawpaws  were  thick  there  too,  and  Grandpa  always  had  a  great 
taste  for  them;  said  they  tasted  like  manna.  Afterwards  when  he  visited 
California  and  tasted  guavas  and  alligator  pears,  he'd  just  shake  his 
head  and  say,  "Well,  give  me  pawpaws,  or  a  persimmon  after  it's  had 
a  touch  of  October  frost." 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  my  great-grandpa  wasn't  a  completely  happy 
man;  and  not  from  any  reason  you'd  expect  without  being  told.  It 
wasn't  having  his  wife  ride  miles  every  First  Day  morning  to  preach 
in  the  Hopewell  Meeting  House.  He  knew  Grandma  had  had  a  call, 
and  he  rode  alongside  her  to  meeting  and  was  proud  to  hear  her  speak 
in  her  quiet  Quaker  way  of  loving-kindness  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man. 

Nope,  it  wasn't  Grandma's  preaching.  It  was  music.  What  Grandpa 
pined  for  was  music.  Lord  knows  how  he'd  come  by  any  such  longing. 
To  the  Quakers  music  was  a  popish  dido,  a  sop  to  the  senses;  it  was  a 
hurdle  waiting  to  trip  man  in  his  upward  struggle.  They  didn't  have 
any  in  their  meetinghouse,  nor  in  their  homes,  either.  Oh,  they's  a  few 
women  who'd  hum  a  little  while  polishing  their  lamp  chimneys,  and 
a  few  men  who'd  whistle  a  little  between  their  teeth  while  they's  plant- 
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ing  the  potatoes,  but  as  to  real  music  Grandpa  had  just  about  as  much 
chance  as  a  woodchuck. 

But  what  chances  there  was,  he  took.  He'd  manage  to  be  around  the 
Methodist  Church  when  they  had  their  midweek  services,  and  his 
Adam's  apple  would  bob  up  and  down  when  they  lit  into  "Old 
Hundred."  And  he  never  failed  to  take  in  the  Decoration  Day  exercises 
at  the  burying  ground,  dead  set  as  he  was  against  war,  just  to  hear 
Amanda  Prentiss  hit  the  high  notes  in  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re 
public"  and  Uncle  Milt  Newson  roll  his  drum  for  taps. 

This  seemed  to  be  about  the  best  he  could  do  in  the  way  of  music 
without  having  Grandma  and  the  whole  Hopewell  Congregation 
buzzing  about  his  ears.  The  best  he  could  do  anyways  until  he  took 
that  trip  to  Philadelphia  and  met  Waldo  Quigley. 

Of  course  when  he  planned  the  trip  he  had  no  idea  it  would  turn 
out  the  way  it  did.  He'd  been  hearing  for  some  time  about  a  new 
cling  peach  with  a  pit  half  the  size  of  most,  and  he'd  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and,  if  they's  all  he'd  heard,  order  some  for  his 
nursery.  There  maybe  wasn't  any  real  need  of  going  as  far  as  Phil 
adelphia,  but  to  a  Quaker  Philadelphia  was  the  place  to  go  even  if  all 
you  wanted  was  a  pocket  handkerchief. 

So  Grandma  packed  his  carpetbag  for  him  and  drove  him  to  North 
Vernon  (Old  Vernon  it  was  called  then)  herself,  and  saw  him  on  the 
train  to  Philadelphia. 

The  first  word  she  had  from  him  was  a  letter  mailed  a  couple  of  days 
after  he  left.  He  didn't  say  anything  about  Waldo  Quigley  in  that 
letter,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  already  hand  in  glove  with 
him,  as  she  found  out  later.  About  all  he  said  in  that  letter  was  that 
he  was  in  good  health — and  a  postscript  saying,  "Thank  thee,  dear 
Eliza,  for  the  little  packet  thee  put  in  my  nightshirt  pocket."  I've 
wondered  what  it  was  she  gave  him.  Like  as  not  a  little  pocket  printing 
of  St.  John,  but  then  it  might  just  as  likely  have  been  a  bag  of  pepper 
mints.  Grandpa  was  always  fond  of  them  and  Grandma  might  have 
been  able  to  persuade  herself  they  were  good  for  his  stomach. 

I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  was  through  offering  one  of  these 
peppermints  (if  they  was  peppermints)  to  Waldo  Quigley  that  Grand 
pa  made  his  acquaintance.  Grandpa  was  always  sociable  when  he 
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traveled.  He  used  to  say  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  were 
the  same  everywhere,  and  only  the  people  were  different,  and  if  you 
didn't  get  to  know  them  you'd  as  well  have  stayed  home  and  milked 
the  cows. 

So  after  this  Waldo  Quigley  had  put  the  peppermint  in  his  mouth 
(if  that  was  the  way  it  started)  he  settled  his  big,  portly,  black-suited 
frame  on  the  seat  opposite  Grandpa. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "you  a  Hoosier  ?" 

Grandpa  said  he  was  and  the  big  man  went  on,  "What  you  Hoosiers 
figure  Cleveland's  chances  to  be?  Looks  to  me,"  said  he,  "that  he's  just 
what  this  country  needs.  A  man  who's  going  to  give  the  little  fellow  a 
chance.  A  man  who's  got  a  tender  place  in  his  heart  for  the  working- 
man.  Look  what  he  did  in  Buffalo." 

Grandpa  bristled  right  up  at  that.  Lifted  his  hackles.  He  was  a 
fiery  Republican.  As  fiery,  leastaways,  as  Quakers  are  ever  likely  to  be. 

"What  this  country  needs,"  said  Grandpa,  "is  not  a  Democrat,  long 
on  pre-election  promises  and  short  on  after-election  performances. 
What  this  country  needs  is  not  a  Democrat,  raising  the  hopes  of  the 
workingman  to  expect  a  full  day's  pay  for  a  half  day's  work — what  this 
country  needs,  let  me  tell  thee,  friend,  is  a  Republican  president  with 
an  eye  on  what  has  ever  been  the  backbone  of  the  country,  the  small 
businessman." 

You  could  see  "That's  Cleveland"  work  up  the  big  man's  gullet  as 
far  as  his  teeth,  but  he  stopped  it  there  and  smiled  at  Grandpa  as  smooth 
as  soap  and  said,  "Them's  my  sentiments,  brother.  Them's  my  precise 
sentiments;  only  better  said  than  I  can  say  them." 

Grandpa  wrinkled  up  his  big  nose.  "I  see  thee's  a  man  of  harmony, 
friend." 

"Brother,"  replied  the  big  man,  "you  put  your  tongue  to  the  right 
word.  Harmony's  what  I  preach  and  harmony's  what  I  practice." 

Grandpa  listened  to  these  words  and  took  another  squint  at  the  big 
man's  black  suit  and  decided  he  was  a  preacher  of  some  sort. 

"Is  thee,  perhaps,"  he  asked  mildly,  "a  minister  of  the  gospel? 
Though  thy  habit  for  a  man  of  the  cloth  is  perhaps  a  mite  unorthodox." 

Mr.  Quigley  cleared  his  throat,  swallowing,  maybe,  the  last  of  his 
peppermint. 
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"I  can't  say  as  I've  ever  been  ordained,"  he  admitted,  "but  my  work's 
been  so  much  with  them  that  has  I've  fallen  into  a  sedate  manner  of 
dressing.  It  struck  me  as  being  a  more  seemly  thing  to  do.  Helps  busi 
ness,  too,"  he  added. 

"Business?"  asked  Grandpa. 

"You  named  it  yourself,  Mr.  Millhouse.  Harmony  is  my  business. 
Do-re-mi.  Also  la-ti-do.  Not  forgetting  fa-sol.  Harmony.  The  music 
of  the  spheres.  God's  way  of  speaking  to  his  children.  The  power  that 
soothes  the  savage  beast,  the  sound  that  quiets  the  newborn  babe,  and 
eases  the  dying  man.  In  a  word,  music." 

"In  several  words,  in  fact,"  ruminated  Grandpa.  "Is  thee  then, 
Brother  Quigley,  a  musician?" 

"A  musician?  Yes.  But  I,"  said  he  frankly,  "am  that  rather  un 
usual  combination,  a  musical  businessman,  or,  perhaps  more  truly,  a 
businesslike  musician.  There's  plenty  of  men  can  keep  a  double  entry 
set  of  books  and  there's  a  number  more,  though  fewer,  can  tell  a  grace 
note  from  a  glissando,  but  I,"  handing  Grandpa  a  card,  "can  do  both." 

Grandpa  took  the  card  and  read  aloud,  "Professor  Waldo  Quigley. 
Traveling  Representative,  Payson  and  Clarke.  The  World's  Finest 
Organs.  Also  Sheet  Music  and  Song  Books." 

Brother  Quigley  reached  out,  took  the  card  from  Grandpa  and 
wrote  "Personal  Compliments"  on  it. 

"I  note  from  your  speech  you're  a  Quaker  and  knowing  the  way 
that  sect — not  that  it  ain't  the  finest  in  the  world,"  he  said,  politely — 
"feels  about  music,  I  wouldn't  want  you  to  think  I  was  trying  to  work 
against  your  prejudices — convictions  rather.  So,"  he  said,  handing  the 
card  back,  "I  write  'Personal  Compliments'  to  show  I'm  free  of  any 
profit-making  motives;  that  we  meet  man  to  man.  Pays  to  be  delicate- 
like  where  religion  is  concerned.  Pays  every  time,"  he  said,  nodding  to 
Grandpa. 

Grandpa  tried  Payson  and  Clarke  once  or  twice  on  his  tongue. 
"Payson  and  Clarke,"  he  said.  "So  thee  sells  Payson  and  Clarkes. 
They've  got  one,  'less  I  disremember,  in  the  Methodist  meetinghouse 
at  Rush  Branch." 

"Sure  they  have,"  said  Brother  Quigley.  "Sure  they  have."  He  took 
a  little  red  book  from  an  inner  pocket  and  flipped  a  few  pages.  "Yes, 
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sir.  I  sold  them  that  organ  three  years  ago  April  19.  One  more  straw 
berry  festival  and  they'll  have  it  paid  for." 

"Thee  sells  a  good  instrument  then.  I've  heard  that  organ  now  and 
again  in  passing." 

"Good  ?  Mr.  Millhouse,  it's  better  than  good.  Three  years  ago,  after 
them  Methodists  at  Rush  Branch  heard  my  concert  and  song  recital, 
they  said  to  me,  'Professor  Quigley,  we  don't  calculate  to  ever  hear  the 
voice  of  God  any  more  plainly  while  here  on  earth.' ' 

Grandpa  said,  "That's  carrying  it  a  little  far,  mebbe";  but  he  was 
really  burning  to  hear  more  about  this  organ. 

"Well,  of  course,"  Brother  Quigley  reminded  him,  "you  got  to  re 
member  they's  Methodists.  Tending  toward  the  shouting  order.  But 
this  organ,  Methodists  aside,  is  pure  gumbo,  absolutely  pure  gumbo." 

"Gumbo?"  Grandpa  repeated. 

"Rich.  Satisfying.  Deep.  Gumbo,  pure  gumbo." 

Grandpa  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  organs.  I  don't  know  how. 
Maybe  from  Chalmers  Universal  Encyclopedia,  maybe  from  an  inspec 
tion  of  the  Methodist  organ.  Anyway,  knowledge  of  what  you  love 
comes  to  you;  you  don't  have  to  read  or  analyze  or  study.  If  you  love 
anything  enough,  the  knowledge  of  it  somehow  seeps  into  you.  May 
be  it  was  that  way  with  Grandpa  and  organs. 

So  he  asked,  "How  many  reeds  in  the  Pay  son  and  Clarke?" 

"Forty-eight,  Brother  Millhouse.  Not  counting  the  tuba  mirabilis. 
But  it  ain't  the  number  in  the  Payson  and  Clarke.  It's  the  quality. 
Those  reeds  duplicate  the  human  throat.  They  got  timbre."  And  he 
landed  on  the  French  word  the  way  a  hen  lands  on  the  water,  skeptical 
but  hoping  for  the  best. 

"How  many  stops?"   Grandpa  asked. 

"Eight.  And  that  Vox  Humana!  The  throat  of  an  angel.  It  cries, 
it  sighs,  it  sings.  You  can  hear  the  voice  of  your  lost  child  in  it.  Did 
you  ever  lose  a  child,  Brother  Millhouse?" 

"No,"  said  Grandpa  shortly. 

"You  can  hear  the  voice  of  your  old  mother  calling  to  you  from  the 
further  shore." 

"Ma  lives  in  Germantown." 
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If  the  conversation  had  followed  in  this  direction  Grandpa  would 
never  have  come  home  with  a  Payson  and  Clarke.  But  in  every  nerve 
Brother  Quigley  could  feel  a  prospect  retreating  and  he  changed  his 
tack. 

"The  Payson  and  Clarke  comes  in  four  different  finishes:  oak, 
maple,  walnut,  and  mahogany.  Got  a  cabinet  that's  purely  elegant. 
Most  organs  got  two  swinging  brackets.  This  one's  got  four.  Two  for 
lamps,  two  for  vases.  Has  a  plate  mirror  over  the  console.  And  there's 
not  a  square  inch  of  unornamented  wood  in  the  whole  cabinet.  No, 
sir,  there's  not  an  inch  of  dingy,  unembellished  wood  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  cabinet.  But,  Brother  Millhouse,  you're  a  musician  your 
self.  You're  not  interested  in  cabinets.  You're  interested  in  tone.  Tone's 
what  the  artist  looks  for.  Tone's  what  Payson  and  Clarke's  got." 

He  began  to  hum  under  his  breath.  Low  at  first,  then  louder,  with 
occasional  words.  "Turn  te  turn — the  riverside — turn  te  turn — upon  its 
tide." 

"That's  a  likely  tune,"  Grandpa  said. 

"Can't  do  justice  to  it,  singing." 

But  he  stopped  humming,  launched  into  the  words.  He  had  a  fine 
baritone,  Grandpa  said;  flatted  a  little,  but  not  bad.  When  he  exhaled 
heavily  on  a  high  note,  Grandpa  was  sorry  to  see  he'd  had  a  nip  or  two, 
but  he'd  forgot  that  before  the  piece  was  finished,  and  was  beating  time 
with  his  forefinger  on  the  red  plush  arm  of  the  seat. 

"What's  the  piece  called  ?"  Grandpa  asked. 

"  The  Old  Musician  and  His  Harp.'  It  was  written  to  be  played  on 
the  organ.  Mortifies  me  that  you  have  to  hear  it  first  time  sung,  merely." 

"Thee's  a  good  voice,"  Grandpa  said. 

"Fair  to  middling.  Fair  to  middling,  only." 

He  sunk  a  fat  hand  in  one  of  his  big,  black  pockets  and  brought 
up  a  leather-covered  flask.  He  wiped  the  mouth  carefully  on  his  coat- 
tail  and  held  it  toward  Grandpa. 

"Wet  your  whistle  and  we'll  sing  it  through  together." 

Grandpa  shook  his  head. 

"Well,  I  didn't  suppose  you  would.  But  it's  a  pity.  Cleans  your 
pipes.  Extends  your  range.  Gives  you  gumbo."  He  took  a  long  swig 
himself. 
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"Try  it  with  me,  Brother  Millhouse." 

Grandpa  said  afterwards  he  had  no  notion  of  making  a  show  of 
himself  in  a  B.  and  O.  parlor  car,  singing  "The  Old  Musician  and  His 
Harp,"  but  that  song's  a  hard  thing  to  give  the  go-by.  I'm  humming  it 
now  as  I  write.  So  before  he  knew  it  he  was  taking  the  high  notes  in 
his  good  tenor.  I  don't  know  whether  you've  ever  observed  it  or  not  but 
the  good  tenors  have  big  noses.  You  never  see  a  really  first-class  tenor 
with  a  button  nose.  The  sopranos  got  big  busts  and  the  tenors  got  big 
noses.  The  bigger  the  better.  And  Grandpa  sure  had  the  nose  for  it. 
Time  they  got  through,  half  the  parlor  car  was  joining  in  on  the  chorus : 

Bring  my  harp  to  me  again, 
Let  me  hear  its  gentle  strain. 
Let  me  hear  its  chords  once  more 
Ere  I  pass  to  yon  bright  shore. 

When  they  finished  Brother  Quigley  had  another  nip.  "Got  to  cool 
the  pipes,"  he  said.  "Now,  Brother  Millhouse,  when  you  get  to  Philly, 
when  you  get  them  peaches  located,  you  stop  in  at  Payson  and  Clarke's 
and  hear  that  the  way  it  was  meant  to  be  heard.  Hear  it  on  the  organ. 
No  obligation  whatever.  Privilege  to  play  for  a  fellow  artist." 

Well,  Grandpa  declared  he  hadn't  a  notion  in  the  world  of  buying 
that  organ  when  he  went  into  Payson  and  Clarke's.  He'd  got  the  peach 
stock  he'd  come  after  and  was  ready  to  go  home  when  he  thinks  to 
himself  he'd  as  well  hear  "The  Old  Musician"  on  a  Payson  and  Clarke. 
Brother  Quigley  had  been  clever  to  him  and  it  was  no  more  than 
humanly  decent  to  let  the  man  show  him  what  the  organ  could  do. 
That  was  the  way  he  had  it  figured  out  to  himself,  before  he  went  in, 
anyway. 

When  he  walked  out,  he'd  bought  the  organ.  He  didn't  know  what 
he'd  do  with  it;  he  didn't  think  Eliza  would  hear  to  keeping  it;  he 
thought  he'd  like  as  not  slipped  clean  away  from  grace,  but  he  had 
the  papers  for  the  organ  in  his  pocket.  He'd  paid  half  cash,  the  rest 
to  be  in  nursery  stock.  Old  man  Clarke  was  an  orchardist. 

As  soon  as  Grandpa'd  heard  Brother  Quigley  run  his  fingers  over 
the  keys  with  a  sound  as  liquid  as  the  Muscatatuck  after  a  thaw,  he'd 
known  he  was  sunk.  And  when  he  found  he  could  chord  "The  Old 
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Musician"  himself,  when  Brother  Quigley  said,  "Never  knew  a  man 
with  a  better  tremolo,"  when  he  pumped  the  air  into  her  with  his  feet 
and  drew  that  air  out  with  his  fingers  with  a  sound  like  an  echo  of 
eternity,  he  began  casting  up  his  bank  balance  in  his  mind.  He  was 
past  figuring  out  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  matter;  all  he  was  in 
terested  in  now  was  getting  it,  having  it  where  he  could  lay  his  hands 
across  it. 

He  got  home  a  few  days  before  the  organ  arrived.  He  didn't  say 
anything  to  Eliza  about  what  he'd  done.  He  figured  this  was  a  thing 
needed  to  be  led  up  to  pretty  gradual.  He  talked  a  good  deal  in  those 
few  days  about  music;  how  God  must  like  it,  or  he  wouldn't  have  put 
songbirds  in  the  world,  and  how  the  angels  were  always  pictured  with 
the  harp  and  zithern. 

Grandma  was  tart  about  that:  "Thee's  neither  bird  nor  angel,  Caleb 
Millhouse,  and  had  the  Lord  wanted  thee  either  singing  or  plucking  a 
harp,  thee  would  be  feathered  now,  one  way  or  another." 

I  don't  know  as  I've  said  'twas  fall  when  Grandpa  took  this  trip,  but 
it  was,  and  they'd  had  an  early  snow  when  the  organ  arrived;  snow 
was  about  a  foot  deep — three,  maybe,  in  the  drifts.  Grandpa  drove  it 
up  himself  from  Vernon  in  the  sleigh. 

Grandma  knew  what  it  was  the  minute  she  laid  eyes  on  the  box, 
for  all  it  was  covered  over  with  an  old  rag  carpet.  All  Grandpa's  talk 
about  music  had  made  her  fearful  of  something  of  the  kind.  Only 
she'd  not  thought  it  would  be  as  bad  as  an  organ;  a  flute  maybe,  or  a 
French  harp  he  could  go  down  in  the  cellar  and  play. 

But  she  knew  it  was  an  organ  before  he'd  thrown  that  old  rag  car 
pet  off  the  crate,  and  was  out  in  the  snow  by  the  time  Enoch  had  got 
the  horses  out  of  the  traces. 

"What's  this  thee's  bring  home,  Caleb  Millhouse?" 

She  knew  well  enough.  She  just  wanted  to  hear  him  put  his  tongue 
to  it. 

"It's  a  Payson  and  Clarke,"  Grandpa  said,  still  trying  to  be  gradual. 

"It's  an  organ,"  Grandma  said.  "Caleb,  Caleb,  what's  thee  thinking 
of?  Bringing  that  thing  here!  Me,  a  recorded  minister  and  the  house 
full  of  growing  children!  What's  the  neighbors  to  think?  What's  the 
Hopewell  Congregation  to  think  ?" 
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Like  as  not,  if  she'd  kept  on  in  this  sad  and  sorrowful  strain,  Grand 
pa  would  have  got  shut  of  the  organ.  But  she  didn't  stop  there,  nor 
nowhere's  near. 

"Caleb  Millhouse,"  she  says,  "if  thee  takes  that  organ  in  the  house  I 
stay  out.  Thee  can  make  thy  choice.  Thee  can  have  thy  wife,  or  thee 
can  have  that  instrument,  but  thee  can't  have  both." 

Grandpa  had  a  heart  as  soft  as  pudding,  and  if  Grandma'd  said 
please,  if  she'd  let  a  tear  slide  out  of  her  soft  black  eye,  my  story  would 
be  over  now,  finished  with  that  tear.  But  commands,  threats,  that  was 
another  matter  entirely. 

Grandpa  hollered  to  the  hired  man  who'd  taken  the  horses  to  the 
barn.  "Come  give  me  a  hand  with  this  organ,  Enoch." 

A  heart  soft  as  pudding  till  you  took  it  on  yourself  to  tell  him 
which  way  to  turn,  then  the  pudding  froze  and  if  you  wasn't  careful 
you'd  find  yourself  cut  to  the  bone  on  an  ice  splinter.  A  mild  man  till 
he's  pushed,  but  he  sure  solidified  fast  with  pushing.  Grandma  saw  the 
granite  coming  but  she  came  of  martyr  stock  and  she  knew  the  time 
had  come  to  suffer  for  the  right.  She  sat  flat  down  in  that  snow,  or  as 
flat  as  a  woman  with  a  half  dozen  petticoats  can  sit.  She  sat  there  in 
the  snow  and  said,  "Caleb  Millhouse,  here  I  stay  until  that  organ  is 
taken  away." 

Grandpa  said,  "We'll  uncrate  it  where  it  stands,  Enoch,  and  carry 
it  to  the  house.  No  use  having  the  weight  of  the  crate  to  move  too." 

So  they  went  to  work  on  it — got  it  out  of  its  case  and  the  excelsior 
packing.  All  the  time  Enoch  kept  eyeing  Grandma  sitting  there  in  the 
snow.  I  reckon  it  was  the  first  case  of  a  set-down  strike,  and  Enoch 
just  wasn't  prepared  for  it.  Grandpa  noted  him  and  said,  "Don't  fash 
yourself  about  Mother,  Enoch.  She  just  has  a  mind  to  cool  herself  off. 

"Well,  let's  not  dally  here,  Enoch.  Let's  get  it  in." 

As  they  went  up  the  path  to  the  house,  straining  and  puffing,  Enoch 
said,  "Ain't  she  liable  to  catch  cold?" 

"I  figure,"  said  Grandpa,  "that  when  the  snow  seeps  through  her 
last  petticoat  she'll  move." 

He  was  wrong  about  that.  Grandma  was  wet  to  the  skin  before  she 
came  in.  She'd  sat  there  casting  up  the  matter  in  her  mind,  but  she 
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knew  that  when  Grandpa  was  set  he  was  a  problem  for  the  Lord.  And 
she  had  enough  respect  for  both  to  leave  them  to  each  other.  There  was 
nought,  she  figured,  to  be  gained  by  a  ruckus.  Peace  she  could  at  least 
have.  Grandpa  had  just  finished  dusting  the  organ  when  Grandma 
came  in  and  stood  with  her  back  to  the  kitchen  stove,  steaming. 

"Caleb,"  she  said,  "is  thee  set  on  having  this  organ  ?  Remembering 
thy  children  and  my  ministry  and  thy  own  principles,  is  thee  still  set?" 

"Yes,  Eliza,"  he  said,  "I'm  set." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "that's  settled";  and  being  on  the  whole  a  reason 
able  woman  as  well  as  a  righteous  woman,  "it  will  have  to  go  in  the 


attic." 


"I'd  thought  of  that,"  Grandpa  said,  "and  I'm  willing."  He  wrinkled 
up  his  big  nose.  "I  kept  it  pretty  well  covered  all  the  way  from  the 
depot." 

So  that's  the  way  it  was  done.  The  organ  was  put  in  the  attic  and 
from  there  you  could  hear  the  organ  downstairs  all  right,  but  not  in 
any  full-bodied  way.  It  took  the  gumbo  out  of  it — having  it  in  the 
attic — and  besides  Grandpa  was  careful  not  to  play  it  when  there's  any 
one  in  the  house.  He  was  careful,  that  is,  until  the  day  the  Ministry  and 
Oversight  Committee  called.  He  was  careful  that  day,  too;  it  was  his 
daughter  Mattie  wasn't  careful.  I  guess  careful  isn't  the  word.  Un- 
lucky's  more  like  it. 

Mattie  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  and  Grandpa  had  noted  right  off  she 
had  a  musical  turn.  She'd  learned  to  pick  out  "The  Old  Musician"  by 
herself,  with  one  hand,  and  when  Grandpa  had  found  this  out  he'd 
taught  her  the  bass  chords,  so  she  could  play  for  him  to  sing.  That  was 
a  bitter  pill  for  Grandma  to  swallow,  and  just  what  she'd  feared,  but 
she  couldn't  keep  herself  from  listening  when  the  deep  organ  notes 
with  Grandpa's  sweet  tenor  flying  above  them,  would  come  seeping 
through  the  sitting-room  ceiling. 

But  in  spite  of  Grandpa's  being  careful,  in  spite  of  Grandma's  being 
twice  as  strict  about  everything  else  and  preaching  sermons  twice  as 
long  as  usual  at  Hopewell,  the  thing  got  noised  about.  Not  that  there 
was  an  organ  at  Millhouse's.  There  wasn't  anything  definite  known, 
anything  you  could  put  your  finger  on.  It  was  just  a  feeling  that  Friend 
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Millhouse  wasn't  standing  as  square  in  the  light  as  he  used  to.  Maybe 
someone  had  heard  a  strain  of  organ  music  coming  out  an  attic  window 
on  a  spring  night,  but  more  than  likely  it  was  just  the  kind  of  guilty 
look  Grandma  had. 

However  that  may  be,  the  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee  came 
to  call  one  night.  It  was  seven  o'clock;  the  supper  was  just  over  and  the 
dishes  washed  and  the  table  set  for  breakfast.  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
were  in  the  sitting  room,  just  sitting  and  rocking  and  listening  to  the 
children  playing  Duck  and  Rock  down  by  the  branch.  They  were 
sitting  there  peaceful,  watching  the  day  end,  the  way  you  like  to  when 
your  work's  done  and  it's  been  hot  and  the  heat's  beginning  to  let  up  a 
little. 

The  Committee  drove  up  in  Amos  Pease's  surrey,  but  by  the  back 
way,  leaving  the  rig  at  the  carriage  house,  so's  the  first  sign  Grandpa 
and  Grandma  had  of  visitors  was  the  smell  of  trodden  mint.  Amos 
Pease  wasn't  a  man  to  note  where  he  put  his  feet  down  when  duty 
called. 

Grandma  smelled  it  first  and  stepped  over  to  the  south  window  to 
see  who's  coming.  She  saw,  and  she  knew  in  a  flash  why.  "It's  the 
Ministry  and  Oversight,"  she  said  and  her  voice  shook;  but  when  Amos 
Pease  knocked  at  the  door  she  was  sitting  in  her  rocker,  her  feet  on  a 
footstool,  and  one  hand  lying  loose  and  easy  in  the  other. 

Grandpa  answered  the  knock.  "Good  evening,  Amos.  Good  eve 
ning,  Naylor.  Good  evening,  Friend  Fry." 

They  said  their  good  evenings  to  him  and  Grandma,  and  found 
themselves  chairs  and  put  their  hats  on  the  floor.  It  wasn't  First  Day, 
but  they  were  in  their  best  because  what  they  had  to  do  was  serious. 

Well,  before  they  could  even  ease  into  their  question  with  some 
remarks  on  the  weather  or  the  hay  crop,  Grandpa  heard  it — the  faint 
kind  of  a  leather  sigh  the  organ  makes  when  you  first  pump  a  little 
air  into  her.  When  he  heard  that  it  was  like  a  pain  hitting  him  in  the 
heart.  And  he  thought,  "I've  sold  my  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage." 
For  he  was  a  Quaker  through  and  through,  no  misdoubting  that,  and 
for  two  hundred  years  his  folks  had  suffered  to  be  Quakers,  and  now 
he  thought,  "I've  gone  and  lost  it  all  for  a  wheezing  organ." 
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It  was  Mattie  at  the  organ  and  Grandpa  knew  her  habits  there;  they 
were  like  his.  She  never  lit  into  a  piece  right  off,  but  touched  the  organ 
here  and  there,  pumped  air  into  her  long  and  loving,  and  then  laid  her 
fingers  across  the  keys  soft  and  easy.  And  after  that,  the  music.  He 
looked  across  at  Grandma  and  he  saw  by  the  way  her  hands  had 
tightened  round  each  other  she'd  heard  too.  And  he  thought,  "I'm  a  far 
worse  man  than  Esau,  for  he  sold  only  his  own  birthright,  and  I've  sold 
my  wife's  as  well  as  my  own." 

He  remembered  how  she  loved  to  bring  the  Lord's  message  to  the 
Lord's  people,  and  how  his  own  love  for  pushing  air  through  a  set  of 
reeds  was  going  to  lose  her  all  this.  And  before  his  lips  moved,  his  heart 
began  to  pray,  "Lord,  deliver  thy  servant  from  the  snare  of  his  own 
iniquity." 

By  the  time  Mattie  was  ready  to  touch  the  first  key  he  was  on  his  feet 
saying,  "Friends,  let  us  lift  our  hearts  to  God  in  prayer."  This  was 
nothing  startling  to  a  gathering  of  Friends.  They'd  any  of  them  take 
to  praying  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  So  they  all  got  down  on  their  knees, 
and  rested  their  elbows  on  their  chair  seats  and  put  their  faces  in  their 
hands. 

All  except  Grandpa,  who  stood  with  his  face  turned  up  toward  the 
ceiling,  toward  his  God  and  his  sin.  And  by  the  time  Mattie  had  got 
into  "The  Old  Musician,"  and  a  few  faint  wisps  of  music  were  creeping 
into  the  room  Grandpa  was  talking  to  God  in  a  voice  that  shook  the 
building.  He  was  talking  to  Him  in  the  voice  of  a  man  whose  sins 
have  come  home  to  roost.  He  was  reminding  Him  of  all  the  other 
sinners  to  whom  His  mercy  had  nevertheless  been  granted. 

He  went  through  the  Bible  book  by  book  and  sinner  by  sinner.  He 
prayed  in  the  name  of  Adam  who  had  sinned  and  fallen  short  of  grace; 
of  Moses  who  had  been  denied  the  Promised  Land;  of  David  who  had 
looked  with  desire  on  another  man's  wife.  He  prayed  in  the  name  of 
Solomon,  his  follies,  and  Abraham  and  his  jealousies,  and  Jephtha,  who 
kept  his  word  in  cruelty;  he  made  a  music  of  his  own  out  of  his  con 
trition;  his  revulsion  mounted  up  in  melody. 

He  left  the  Old  Testament,  and  prayed  for  us  all,  sinners  alike,  in 
the  name  of  Paul,  who  what  he  would  not,  he  did;  and  of  Peter,  who 
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said  he  knew  the  Man  not,  and  of  Thomas  who  doubted,  and  Judas 
who  betrayed,  and  of  that  Mary  who  repented. 

He  stood  with  his  red  head  lifted  up,  and  his  long  Irish  lip  wrapped 
itself  around  the  good  Bible  names.  He  prayed  until  the  light  had  left 
the  room  and  his  hair  in  the  dark  had  got  as  colorless  as  Amos  Pease's 
dun  thatch.  He  prayed  until  all  the  mint  smell  had  left  the  air  and 
the  only  smell  left  was  the  godly  one  of  a  man  seeking  salvation. 

Now  my  great-grandpa  was  no  hypocrite  and  if  his  prayer  swelled 
a  little,  if  it  boomed  out  a  little  stronger  whenever  Mattie  pulled  the 
fortissimo  stop,  it  was  through  none  of  his  planning;  it  was  the  Lord's 
doing  entirely.  And  if  his  prayer  didn't  stop  until  Mattie'd  stopped 
playing,  after  going  five  times  through  "The  Old  Musician,"  that  was 
the  Lord's  hand  too. 

Finally,  when  he  had  finished,  and  the  kneeling  men  took  their  faces 
out  from  behind  their  hands  and  looked  around  the  dark  room  with 
dazed  eyes,  Grandpa  dropped  down  into  his  chair,  and  rubbed  his  fore 
finger  across  his  lips,  the  way  a  man  will  when  he's  been  speaking. 
Grandma  got  up  then  and  lit  them  a  candle,  and  went  out  to  bring  in 
the  lamps. 

Amos  Pease  picked  up  the  candle  and  held  it  so's  the  light  fell  on 
Grandpa's  face.  "Friend,"  he  said,  "thee's  been  an  instrument  of  the 
Lord  this  night.  Thee's  risen  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  carried  us  all 
with  thee  on  thy  pinions.  Thy  prayer  carried  us  so  near  heaven's  gate, 
that  now  and  again  I  thought  I  could  hear  angel  voices  choiring,  and 
the  music  of  heaven's  harps." 

And  with  that  he  set  the  candle  back  down,  put  his  hat  on  his  head, 
and  said,  "Praise  God."  Friend  Naylor  and  Friend  Fry  said,  "Amen, 
brother.  Amen  to  that,"  and  put  their  hats  on  their  heads,  and  followed 
Friend  Pease  out  the  door. 

When  Grandma  came  back  with  the  lamps  Grandpa  was  sitting 
there  alone  in  the  candlelight.  There  was  a  smell  of  trod-on  mint 
again  in  the  room  and  the  children  had  stopped  playing  Duck  and 
Rock  and  were  whooping  after  lightning  bugs  to  put  in  bottles.  Grand 
pa  was  huddled  over,  his  eyes  shut,  like  a  man  who's  felt  the  weight 
of  the  Lord's  hand  between  his  shoulder  blades.  But  before  Grandma 
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could  clear  her  throat  to  say  "Amen"  to  the  edifying  sight  he  made, 
down  from  the  attic  floated  "The  Old  Musician"  again,  and  Grandpa's 
foot  began  to  tap — 

Tap,  tap — the  riverside, 
Tap,  tap — upon  its  tide. 


BYWAYS 

Sara  King  Carleton 

A  path  that  crosses  my  path 
Where  wood  and  meadow  meet, 
Is  full  of  secret  wonder; 
The  stranger  that  I  greet, 

By  chance  is  going  north, 
When  I  have  chosen  west, 
But  I  can  call,  "God  speed  you, 
And  give  you  bread  and  rest." 

I  swing  my  hat  and  shout 
To  the  sky-faring  sun 
Because  there  are  so  many  paths 
For  men  to  walk  upon. 

The  road  that  leads  to  town, 
Is  a  safe  prudent  thing, 
Not  wayward  like  the  little  paths, 
That  keep  on  wandering. 
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Arthur  Jenness 


THE  CARS  on  College  Hill  must  be  the  noisiest  in  the  world.  Once 
the  car  on  which  I  was  riding  stopped  suddenly  before  it  reached 
the  Heights,  so  suddenly  that  conversing  passengers  found  themselves 
yelling  in  the  stillness.  Most  of  them  modulated  their  tones  in  time  to 
avoid  embarrassment,  but  one  sharp  voice  continued  beyond  the  rest. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  a  whale  ?"  it  asked. 

"No,  I've  not,"  replied  a  slower,  richer  voice,  "but  I  have  seen  pic 
tures  of  whales  taken  in  the  Far  North." 

Again  the  car  resumed  its  rumbling,  only  to  grind  to  a  stop  at  the 
next  corner. 

"I'd  like  to  see  one  spout,"  continued  the  high  thin  voice.  "It  must 
give  one  a  stupendous  thrill." 

The  owners  of  the  voices  were  approaching  the  front  of  the  car  and 
I  followed  them  as  they  got  off.  Two  old  men  with  childish  faces, 
quick  in  their  motions,  they  were  eagerly  continuing  the  conversation. 
One  of  them  carried  a  worn  red-bound  copy  of  White's  First  Grce\ 
Boo\;  the  other,  a  black  sateen  bag  containing  what  appeared  to  be 
several  volumes.  I  judged  them  to  be  men  now  retired  from  active 
work,  free  to  do  as  they  pleased,  perhaps  visiting  classes  or  pursuing 
the  studies  which  their  earlier  occupations  had  prevented. 

Later  I  described  the  old  men  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  graduate 
student  of  the  Classics,  inquiring  for  curiosity's  sake  whether  he  knew 
them. 

"My  friend,"  he  replied  with  mock  dignity,  "you  have  undoubtedly 
experienced  the  enviable  pleasure  of  gazing  upon  none  other  than 
dear  old  Doctor  Birdsall,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  the  Classics, 
and  his  illustrious  colleague,  Professor  Henry  Emanuel  Charles  Grote, 
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author  of  The  New  Homeric  Legend,  and  editor  of  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato  with  Footnotes  and  Vocabulary" 

"If  you're  telling  the  truth,"  I  said,  "they  must  be  in  their  second 
childhood."  •  .  ... 

After  cleaning  his  pipe  meticulously  with  a  paper  clip  he  replied, 
"You  are  incorrect  in  your  surmise."  Filling  his  pipe,  lighting  it,  ascer 
taining  that  it  was  burning  evenly,  he  surveyed  me  with  mild  con 
tempt. 

"I  am  positive,"  he  said  at  length,  "that  these  two  venerable  gentle 
men  are  not  in  their  second  childhood." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "they  give  one  that  impression." 

"Impossible!"  he  said  deliberately.  "I  have  it  on  good  authority  that 
these  men  never  really  got  beyond  their  first  childhood."  He  hesitated, 
as  if  avoiding  a  hasty  generalization.  "In  fact,"  he  said,  "few  professors 
do." 

II 

Probably  the  Greeks  had  a  word  for  it,  but  no  matter — the  Freudians 
have  volumes.  Frequently  the  neuroses  seemed  to  the  Freudians  to  be 
the  outcomes,  or  at  least  the  symptoms,  of  infantile  behavior  remaining 
long  after  the  chronological  age  of  infancy  and  adolescence  had  passed. 
Accordingly  they  postulated  that  the  diffuse  sexuality  of  the  infant 
ordinarily  develops  through  a  number  of  stages,  beginning  with  emo 
tional  fixation  upon  the  mother.  There  follows  the  direction  of  the 
child's  affections  to  his  own  self,  then  to  other  individuals  of  his  own 
sex,  and  finally  to  persons  of  the  opposite  sex  other  than  his  parents. 
In  the  absence  of  this  normal  course  of  events  leading  to  a  culmination 
in  adulthood,  the  individual  remains  at  one  of  the  infantile  stages, 
where  he  may  thus  avoid  the  demands  ordinarily  made  upon  adults. 
Or,  having  arrived  at  the  adult  stage  and  finding  himself  frustrated,  he 
may  seek  to  return  to  one  of  the  earlier  stages  of  development,  where 
his  responsibilities  were  lighter.  Sometimes  this  pseudo-infantile  condi 
tion  is  satisfactory,  but  more  often  it  is  not.  So  comes  the  neurosis. 
Our  concern,  however,  is  not  with  the  fixation  of  the  libido,  nor  with 
neurosis.  For  us,  the  significant  fact  is  that  the  behavior  of  some  in 
dividuals  may  be  understood  only  when  one  realizes  that  either  they 
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have  never  grown  up,  or,  having  reached  maturity,  they  have  regressed 
to  an  earlier  stage  of  their  development. 

Let  us  see  how  this  applies  to  professors.  We  may  begin  by  sum 
marizing  certain  characteristics  of  the  average  well-educated  adult. 
Ordinarily,  an  individual  goes  to  school,  where  his  broadening  social 
contacts  leave  him  less  and  less  dependent  upon  his  home  and  parents. 
He  may  even  attend  a  college,  where  he  enters  more  fully  into  the 
school  spirit.  Formal  education,  however,  represents  only  a  stage 
through  which  he  passes  in  the  process  of  his  development.  One  day 
he  is  graduated  and  he  plunges  eagerly  into  the  mature  activities  of  the 
community.  This  process  of  graduation  is  called  commencement, 
signifying  that  he  is  now  at  the  threshold  of  his  adult  life.  He  soon  dis 
covers  that  his  schooling  has  not  guaranteed  him  a  living  and  he  settles 
to  the  task  of  providing  himself  with  an  income  commensurate  with 
his  expensive  habits.  In  the  process  of  acquiring  the  prosaic  habits  of 
the  grown  persons  about  him,  he  loses  some  of  the  curiosity  which 
formerly  led  him  into  untrodden  paths.  Gradually  he  takes  on  adult 
duties  and  obligations,  perhaps  marrying  a  wife  who  proposes  to  share 
these  responsibilities  with  him.  As  respite  from  the  usual  round  of 
adult  activities  he  may  sometimes  regress  to  the  extent  of  attending  a 
football  game,  a  fraternity  banquet,  or  a  class  reunion;  this  he  thorough 
ly  enjoys,  but  on  the  morrow  he  is  again  a  man  of  affairs.  Other  per 
sons  treat  him  as  a  mature  individual  and  expect  him  to  take  part  in 
the  adult  life  of  the  community  as  a  laborer,  or  a  business  or  pro 
fessional  man. 

The  professor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  usually  progress  beyond 
the  school  environment.  Having  made  an  adjustment  which  is  satis 
factory,  or  nearly  so,  he  shrinks  from  the  prospect  of  leaving  the 
academic  shelter.  Even  in  the  event  that  his  collegiate  achievements 
have  been  modest,  they  probably  have  brought  him  more  satisfaction 
and  recognition  than  he  has  derived  from  other  activities.  Why  risk 
assured  benefits  by  attempting  the  new  and  untried?  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  professor  is  by  nature  lazy  or  that  he  fears  work  be 
cause  he  is  unacquainted  with  it.  He  is  likely  to  be  extremely  diligent. 
He  may  prefer  to  avoid  nonacademic  toil,  not  because  he  is  afraid  of  it, 
but  because  he  is  all  too  familiar  with  it.  Again,  the  attainment  of  a 
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college  degree  may  have  involved  the  overcoming  of  such  immediate 
obstacles  that  he  has  been  denied  further  and  more  distant  objectives. 
Someone  has  observed  that  a  Ph.D.  is  a  man  whom  it  took  a  long  time 
to  educate.  If  he  has  reached  his  goal,  why  blame  him  for  not  going 
farther?  Or  it  may  be  that  he  has  not  reached  his  goal.  Through  all 
these  years  he  may  have  missed  something  he  had  hoped  to  gain.  In  his 
youth,  perhaps,  he  had  to  study  or  practice  his  piano  lesson  while  other 
boys  were  playing.  The  results  of  these  labors  brought  him  the  praises 
of  adults,  set  him  standards  to  which  he  adhered  throughout  his 
adolescence,  and  kept  him  from  sharing  completely  the  normal  enjoy 
ments  and  diversions  of  his  fellows.  In  college  it  was  the  same.  Now 
he  lingers  in  the  vicinity  of  gayness  and  abandon,  hoping  vaguely  to 
achieve  them. 

The  fact  that  the  professor  remains  in  a  penultimate  stage  of  de 
velopment  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  he  is  a  failure  in  life.  He 
may  have  made  the  best  possible  adjustment  for  himself.  He  may  be 
doing  the  things  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  and,  incidentally,  the  things 
which  others  cannot  do.  (Perhaps  the  man  who  fights  his  way  to  leader 
ship  in  the  world  of  business  was  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjust 
ment  in  college;  he  had  to  get  out  and  try  his  hand  at  something  else.) 
My  contention  is  merely  that  the  professor,  be  he  praised  or  censured 
for  it,  has  not  progressed  beyond  the  academic  environment.  He  has 
not  taken  upon  himself  the  adult  pattern  of  life  common  to  the  com 
munity  as  a  whole.  As  a  consequence  he  retains  certain  infantile,  or  at 
least  pre-adult  characteristics  which  are  worthy  of  note. 

Ill 

Let  us  observe  briefly  some  of  the  professors.  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
picked  them  at  random,  nor  to  have  ascertained  that  they  are  representa 
tive  of  professors  in  general.  I  present  the  ones  who  come  to  mind  when 
the  word  "professor"  is  mentioned.  It  would  be  superfluous  here  to 
quote  Groucho  Marx  to  the  effect  that  "any  resemblance  between  these 
characters  and  human  beings  is  purely  coincidental." 

The  Professor  of  Philosophy  is  a  genial  soul,  much  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  at  luncheon  clubs  and  church  organizations.  His  sympathetic 
disposition  belies  the  fact  that  the  philosopher  is  a  man  set  apart  by  his 
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nature  and  profession  from  the  common  herd.  A  man  of  principles,  he 
must  be  true  to  his  philosophy,  without  regard  for  the  consequences. 
Dissatisfied  with  ordinary  reality  as  he  finds  it,  he  seeks  further  for  the 
ultimate.  If  he  is  fortunate,  he  is  able  to  prove  that  this  reality  does  not 
exist.  Behind  a  screen  of  rationalization  and  large  words,  he  sits  in  his 
armchair  and  from  it  orders  the  universe.  Sinking  deep  into  the  plush, 
he  wrestles  with  mighty  problems,  fights  manfully  the  dilemmas  of  his 
own  making  on  the  horns  of  which  he  finds  himself  tossed  but  never 
gored.  Yet  he  is  sufficiently  pragmatic  to  insist  that  all  students  be  re 
quired  to  take  Philosophy  I.  (What  the  future  business  and  professional 
men  of  America  need  is  a  good,  sound  course  in  ethics!)  Somehow  he 
finds  an  excuse  to  play  the  stock  market,  secretly,  but  earnestly.  Win 
ning,  he  ardently  defends  the  status  quo.  Losing,  he  discreetly  ques 
tions  the  propriety  of  the  present  social  order. 

The  Professor  of  Political  Science  is  a  politician  at  heart,  in  the 
better  sense  of  the  word.  A  "varsity"  debater  in  college,  he  still  antici 
pates  the  time  when  his  wisdom  and  oratory  shall  take  hold  of  the 
masses.  But  at  present  the  citizenry  is  not  sufficiently  educated  or 
understanding  to  appreciate  his  message.  (We  need  more  intelligent 
voters  and  more  college  men  in  politics!)  He  exhorts  his  students  to 
learn  the  principles  of  government  in  preparation  for  lives  of  useful 
leadership.  In  the  meantime  these  young  men  and  women  are  learning 
politics  in  campus  offices,  amid  cries  of  dishonesty,  favoritism,  and 
stuffed  ballot  boxes.  Rather  than  study  how  his  neighbors  vote  and 
what  officeholders  do  from  day  to  day,  the  professor  keeps  his  mind  on 
larger  things,  such  as  the  history  and  theory  of  government  in  general. 
When  he  attempts  to  expound  these  weighty  matters,  he  finds  his  stu 
dents  so  woefully  ignorant  of  contemporary  life  that  they  cannot  under 
stand  what  he  has  to  say.  Therefore  he  urges  his  students  to  become 
acquainted  with  books,  which  are  the  storehouses  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages.  In  order  to  practice  what  he  preaches  he  devotes  increasing 
amounts  of  his  own  time  and  energy  to  reading,  until  he  finally  be 
comes  a  thinker  and  a  dreamer,  rather  than  a  man  of  action. 

The  field  of  chemistry  requires  so  much  concentration  that  the  Pro 
fessor  of  Chemistry  had  little  time  during  his  own  college  days  for 
studies  other  than  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  and  German.  He 
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resents  being  called  a  specialist,  however;  in  faculty  meetings  he  insists 
that  his  aim  in  teaching  chemistry  is  to  introduce  students  to  the  Scien 
tific  Method  and  to  the  Cultural  Value  of  chemistry.  (Biology,  geology, 
etc.  are  scientific  only  insofar  as  they  utilize  the  techniques  of  chemistry 
and  physics.  Furthermore,  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics  are  basic 
to  all  the  other  "so-called"  sciences.)  His  students  understand  that 
"Scientific  Method"  and  "Cultural  Value"  are  synonyms  for  "Dis 
cipline."  To  his  credit  it  should  be  said  that  his  standards  are  high;  he 
flunks  more  students  than  any  other  member  of  the  faculty.  He  boasts 
that  he  works  twelve  hours  a  day  and  that  his  tasks  are  never  finished. 
His  wife  and  six  children  are  Roman  Catholics,  though  the  professor 
himself  is  too  busy  with  Science  to  pay  much  attention  to  Religion.  In 
fact  he  knows  little  about  his  home  and  family,  except  that  the  former 
is  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep  and  that  the  latter  receives  all  too  little  Dis 
cipline. 

Taken  at  his  word,  the  Professor  of  English  Literature  should  be  a 
happy  man.  "One  studies  literature  solely  for  pleasure,"  he  proclaims, 
while  his  every  action  denies  it.  No  person  in  the  midst  of  pleasure  has 
so  much  difficulty  in  persuading  others  that  he  is  pleased.  The  true 
lover  of  literature  strives  to  create  it,  or  at  least  to  enjoy  the  work  of 
others  as  it  stands;  the  professor  edits  it,  overwhelming  it  with  footnotes. 
Here  is  a  man  pursuing  elusive  pleasure,  thus  avoiding  the  usual  forms 
of  toil,  disgruntled  because  the  rest  of  humanity  does  not  agree  that  he 
has  a  corner  on  the  world's  happiness,  berating  the  poor  taste  of  his 
fellows  because  they  do  not  envy  him.  Too  late  he  has  realized  that 
while  English  is  the  common  property  of  those  about  him,  he  alone  can 
lay  claim  to  no  hidden  knowledge,  no  secret  formulae,  such  as  enhance 
the  prestige  of  other  professors.  Feverishly,  then,  he  struggles  through 
books  on  symbolic  logic  and  the  fourth  dimension  in  the  hope  of  dis 
cussing  them  with  his  colleagues,  only  to  be  accused  of  shallowness  by 
the  philosopher  and  be  regarded  as  a  novice  by  the  mathematician. 

The  Professor  of  Psychology  predicts  and  controls  human  behavior 
— at  least  in  his  textbooks  and  lectures.  Failing  to  make  a  satisfactory 
social  adjustment  because  of  his  diffidence  and  lack  of  physical  prowess, 
he  retreats  within  himself  sufficiently  to  discover  some  of  the  principles 
of  human  behavior.  Thwarted  in  his  efforts  to  understand  persons  by 
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mingling  with  them,  he  withdraws  to  his  library  to  read  books  about 
them  and  soon  becomes  a  master  of  the  laws  of  their  action.  Lacking 
the  opportunity  to  study  men  in  their  natural  social  surroundings,  he 
forces  them  into  the  laboratory  where  conditions  are  more  to  his  liking. 
Every  observation  is  good  for  a  journal  article,  but  not  even  the  psy 
chologists  can  read  all  the  papers  their  colleagues  write.  Laboriously  he 
compiles  his  own  textbook  so  that  students  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
unique  point  of  view  regarding  human  behavior.  His  more  earnest 
teaching,  however,  is  devoted  to  a  group  of  white  rats  which  must  be 
trained  to  recognize  a  difficult  configuration  of  dots  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Psychological  Association.  In  the  end,  he  is  graduated 
to  the  field  of  mental  hygiene,  where  he  is  in  great  demand  as  a  lecturer 
at  women's  clubs,  parent-teacher  meetings,  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations. 

The  Professor  of  Economics  is  a  hard-headed  individual.  No  silly 
sentimentalist,  he.  When  millions  of  men  are  out  of  work,  their  families 
starving,  he  courageously  holds  to  his  belief  that  the  wages  of  those  re 
maining  employed  must  be  cut  to  the  bone.  (This  will  decrease  the 
cost  of  production,  so  that  prices  will  go  down  and  then  people  will 
buy  the  "manufacturers' "  products,  thus  bringing  the  return  of  pros 
perity.  Or  if  the  farmer  gets  a  good  crop  and  can  sell  it  at  a  high  price, 
that  may  bring  recovery.)  Only  once  did  he  lose  his  realistic  attitude. 
That  was  when  he  heard  that  Wilson's  Department  Store  had  not 
earned  a  single  cent  for  three  months.  "Why,"  he  exclaimed  in  holy 
horror,  "John  Wilson  is  living  on  his  capital.  Business  enterprise  can't 
continue  long  at  that  rate."  When  you  ask  him  if  most  of  this  capital 
is  not  the  profit  Mr.  Wilson  made  in  boom  times,  he  assures  you 
gravely  that  you  wouldn't  understand  these  technical  matters.  Though 
he  enjoys  his  status  as  a  member  of  a  profession  which  is  almost  com 
pletely  socialized,  he  roundly  denounces  socialism  in  general.  The 
danger  in  socialism,  it  seems,  is  that  it  destroys  the  profit  motive,  which 
is  the  principal  spring  of  action  in  every  human  breast,  and  the  founda 
tion  of  every  worth-while  enterprise.  Holding  tenaciously  to  this  doc 
trine  and  having  at  his  command  the  secrets  of  wealth,  the  professor  is 
nevertheless  poor  in  material  goods  and  content  so  to  be. 

Ordinarily  a  boy  on  the  farm  has  before  him  a  life  of  hard  work 
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from  five  in  the  morning  until  eight  in  the  evening  during  the  best 
part  of  the  year.  The  Professor  of  Agriculture  gets  his  exercise  playing 
golf.  Following  the  plow  has  not  improved  his  stance,  but  his  score  is 
low  enough  to  maintain  his  self-respect.  He  admits  that  he  likes  farm 
ing,  but  that  he  likes  science  better.  Even  his  golf  is  scientific;  there  he 
applies  his  knowledge  of  physics  and  anatomy.  (The  bones  and 
muscles  he  learned  in  the  course  in  meat-cutting,  but  the  general  prin 
ciples  hold  good  for  humans.)  His  scientific  courses  are  practical, 
especially  the  one  on  poultry  judging  in  which  all  candidates  for  the 
poultry  judging  team  are  expected  to  enroll.  Having  evaded  the  adult 
farmer's  life,  he  nevertheless  hankers  after  the  adult  behavior  of  the 
town.  In  pursuit  of  the  latter,  he  insists  on  formal  dancing  parties  for 
the  faculty,  at  which  he  appears  in  a  dress  suit  with  a  black  necktie. 
He  demonstrates  his  affinity  to  the  farmer  boys  in  college  by  constantly 
calling  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  he  differs  from  them.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  is  a  good-hearted  fellow,  enjoying  his  work  more 
than  the  average  man,  and  contributing  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  Masonic  order,  and  the  Republican  party.  Al 
though  the  farmers  themselves  are  convinced  that  the  professor  knows 
nothing  about  farming,  his  researches  have  greatly  increased  agricul 
tural  production  in  the  state  during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  Professor  of  Greek  delights  in  the  childhood  of  the  race  and 
welcomes  any  opportunity  to  lecture  upon  that  subject.  The  Greeks,  it 
seems,  were  a  marvelous  people,  intellectually  superior  to  the  rabble  of 
today  and  physically  the  peers  even  of  our  professional  athletes.  (The 
professor  eschewed  athletics  in  college  and  rebelled  at  compulsory 
physical  education.)  Unsullied  by  motives  of  material  gain,  their  highest 
prize  was  the  crown  of  laurel.  (In  his  undergraduate  days,  the  professor 
received  three  sets  of  books  and  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  for 
excellence  in  Greek.  Sixteen  dollars  of  this  went  for  his  initiation  into 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.)  Nothing  is  new  to  the  Professor  of  Greek.  Like  the 
small  boy,  he  knew  about  it  first,  though  fortunately  without  rancor. 
Recent  medical  discoveries,  for  example,  seem  unimportant  when  one 
realizes  that  with  the  exception  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  modern 
anaesthesia,  and  the  microorganisms,  the  Greeks  knew  practically  all 
there  is  to  know  about  medicine.  Every  current  event  had  its  parallel 
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in  ancient  Greece,  so  that  the  newspaper  is  to  him  merely  a  reminder 
of  Grecian  history.  By  identifying  himself  with  these  masterly  men  of 
yore,  the  professor  gains  a  satisfaction  in  life  denied  to  the  rest  of  us. 
Yet  he  feels  the  need  of  the  conveniences  of  modern  civilization  and  he 
demands  his  share  of  them.  He  drives  the  only  Cadillac  on  the  campus. 

The  Professor  of  Law  has  at  least  one  adult  characteristic;  viz.,  he 
demands  and  receives  a  salary  comparable  to  the  income  of  other  pro 
fessional  men  in  his  community.  High  salaries  are  necessary  in 
schools  of  law,  because  a  good  lawyer  can  go  out  into  practice  and  make 
five  or  six  times  as  much  money  as  the  average  college  professor  re 
ceives.  (The  law  professor  was  actually  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
at  one  time — as  a  clerk  in  a  large  firm.  His  salary  was  seventy-five 
dollars  a  month;  he  was  never  taken  into  the  firm  because  its  members 
considered  him  too  impractical  and  visionary  to  become  a  successful 
lawyer.)  He  is  a  very  busy  man,  what  with  editing  casebooks  and 
furnishing  legal  advice  to  practicing  attorneys,  a  service  for  which  he 
exacts  a  substantial  fee  in  most  cases.  Dignity  rests  easily  upon  the  Pro 
fessor  of  Law;  he  is  responsible  in  large  measure  for  maintaining  in 
his  community  the  sacredness  of  the  constitutions  of  his  state  and  of 
the  United  States,  the  inviolability  of  the  Bench,  the  discipline  of  the 
Officers  Reserve  Corps,  the  sanctity  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  the 
purity  of  American  womanhood.  He  prefers  to  be  addressed  as  "Judge," 
a  title  which  he  acquired  as  presiding  officer  of  the  school's  moot  court. 

The  Professor  of  Education  is  not  infrequently  maligned;  con 
sequently  he  is  a  bit  sensitive.  However,  his  zeal  and  sincerity  arouse 
my  sympathy,  especially  when  I  realize  that  he  is  striving  to  overcome 
an  inferiority  more  fancied  than  real.  Admittedly,  he  has  never 
mastered  a  field  of  subject  matter.  From  childhood  his  difficulties  in 
school  have  been  blamed  on  the  teacher;  therefore,  what  calling  could 
be  more  honorable  and  useful  than  that  of  improving  teachers? 
Especially  those  teachers  who  are  unscientific,  unpersonable,  and  prej 
udiced.  Since  no  one  knows  exactly  what  the  science  of  teaching  is, 
he  finds  it  not  too  difficult  to  become  first  an  apostle  of  it,  then  an  ex 
pert,  and  finally  an  authority.  He  understands  the  process  of  learning, 
from  kindergarten  to  the  seminar.  He  appreciates  the  value  of  games 
in  teaching,  but  of  the  adult  mind  and  the  adult  role  for  which  stu- 
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dents  are  supposed  to  be  preparing  themselves,  he  knows  little.  At 
teachers'  institutes  (attendance  required  by  school  boards)  he  delights 
in  observing  the  discomfort  and  writhing  of  his  former  instructors  as 
he  lectures  to  them  on  character  education.  Life  will  not  be  complete 
for  him,  however,  until  he  has  persuaded  the  President  to  allow  him  to 
investigate  the  teaching  methods  employed  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
university  and  to  dictate  the  changes  which  must  be  made. 

The  Football  Coach  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  few  adults  on  the 
faculty,  aside  from  the  Bursar.  He  has  lived  the  adolescent  life  fully — 
and  got  over  it.  As  a  youth  he  set  out  to  become  a  leader  of  men,  and 
he  has  reached  his  goal.  Even  as  an  adolescent  he  led  adults — to  the 
stadium  where  they  paid  good  money  to  see  him  perform.  He  mingles 
on  terms  of  equality  with  other  adults  of  the  community.  He  urges  his 
athletes  above  all  else  to  be  men.  If  he  exhibits  adolescent  enthusiasms, 
he  does  so  under  no  illusions.  He  knows  the  commercial  value  of  them. 
He  draws  a  salary  befitting  an  adult  and  frequently  he  retires  from 
coaching  at  an  early  age  with  sufficient  cash  to  set  himself  up  in  a 
respectable  and  lucrative  business.  He  handles  the  rest  of  the  faculty 
as  if  they  were  children.  They  are  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it.  Of 
course,  not  all  athletes  become  adults;  some  remain  always  in  the 
adolescent  stage,  but  the  latter  do  not  become  coaches,  except  in  a  small 
way.  Even  then,  they  are  compelled  to  add  academic  subjects  to  their 
curriculum  and  thus,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  become 
teachers. 

IV 

Let  us  proceed  to  generalities.  Here  again  I  lay  no  claim  to  accuracy 
or  fairness  in  my  treatment  of  the  professor.  I  merely  record  some  of 
my  impressions.  Because  I  am  fond  of  the  professor  in  general,  I  shall 
mention  briefly  some  of  his  virtues,  leaving  his  vices  to  harsher  critics. 

I  am  told  that  a  dean  was  once  counseling  a  youthful  and  newly 
appointed  instructor  in  speech,  who  as  coach  of  debate,  was  expected 
to  train  students  to  argue  current  social  and  political  questions.  "In 
view  of  your  limited  acquaintance  with  the  fields  of  sociology,  eco 
nomics,  and  political  science,"  the  dean  inquired,  "wouldn't  it  be  de 
sirable  for  you  to  register  as  a  graduate  student  in  some  of  the  seminars 
ofTered  in  social  science  ?" 
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"I  think  not,"  replied  the  younger  man.  "I  debated  four  years  as  an 
undergraduate  and  my  team  lost  only  twice.  I  now  have  briefs  on  both 
sides  of  more  than  forty  political  and  economic  questions.  I  can  be 
ready  to  debate  any  of  these  questions  on  five  minutes'  notice.  I  have 
access  to  all  the  information  I  shall  need  to  produce  winning  teams  for 
this  institution." 

"Young  man,"  said  the  dean  testily,  "it  appears  that  you  do  not 
possess  the  humility  of  the  true  scholar." 

Though  not  all  professors  are  scholars,  humility  seems  to  be  recog 
nized  as  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  the  professor.  Confronted  with  vast 
fields  of  human  knowledge,  he  must  be  humble  if  he  is  to  retain  his 
candor.  The  magnitude  of  his  task  demands  that  he  be  persistent,  that 
he  be  undiscouraged  by  failure,  and  that  he  continue  with  patience 
long  after  the  practical  man  would  have  abandoned  the  pursuit  as  futile. 
He  possesses  an  abundance  of  curiosity,  a  drive  to  understand  the  secrets 
of  nature  and  of  his  fellow  man;  if  he  is  a  good  professor,  he  is  char 
acterized  by  a  naivete  which  aids  him  in  arousing  the  curiosity  of  his 
students.  He  must  be  truthful,  partly  in  response  to  his  own  conscience 
and  partly  because  to  be  caught  in  untruthfulness  would  ruin  him  pro 
fessionally.  Once  the  professor  is  even  suspected  of  being  untruthful, 
whether  by  students,  colleagues  or  anyone  else,  his  effectiveness  as  a 
teacher  is  destroyed.  We  can  forgive  the  merchant  who  advertises  un 
truthfully,  the  politician  who  makes  promises  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek,  the  statesman  who  lies  for  the  good  of  his  country,  the  physician 
who  withholds  or  misinterprets  the  facts  in  order  to  comfort  his  patient, 
even  the  clergyman  who  foregoes  candor  in  his  zeal  and  compassion — 
but  never  the  professor.  And  lastly,  there  is  cleverness.  To  attain  suc 
cess  in  teaching,  he  must  be  facile  in  intellect,  quick  at  repartee  and 
ready  both  to  discover  amusement  and  to  provide  it  for  others. 

This  list  of  virtues  is  not  complete,  but  I  accompany  it  with  the  com 
ment  that  these  are  also  the  virtues  of  children,  or  at  least  the  paragons 
which  we  uphold  as  models  for  their  attainment.  For  the  sake  of  con 
venience  it  is  desirable  that  children  be  humble.  We  praise  the  child 
for  his  humility,  but  such  a  characteristic  seldom  gets  the  average 
adult  very  far  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows.  We  also  praise  the  child 
for  his  persistence,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  his  efforts.  Of  the 
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adult  we  demand  results;  we  do  not  commend  the  individual  who 
labors  fruitlessly  at  a  task  which  is  obviously  unprofitable.  We  try 
to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  child,  and  if  his  curiosity  leads  him 
to  mischief  he  is  forgiven.  It  is  undignified,  impractical  and  even 
criminal  for  the  average  adult  to  be  very  curious.  In  becoming  a  re 
searcher,  the  professor  avoids  this  difficulty  nicely.  With  discretion,  he 
may  rise  to  fame  in  science  by  exercising  the  same  curiosity  which 
puts  the  Peeping  Tom  behind  the  bars.  No  one  regards  the  pro 
fessor  as  queer  if  he  persists  in  asking  questions  about  which  no 
other  adult  would  bother.  He  is  not  censured  for  taking  things  apart 
to  see  how  they  run,  even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  put  them  to 
gether  again.  Wealthy  men  often  set  aside  vast  sums  of  money  to  keep 
him  at  it.  Truthfulness,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  is  hardly  an 
adult  virtue.  Children  do  not  always  tell  the  truth,  but  parents  and 
teachers  expect  or  hope  that  they  will.  Part  of  the  process  of  becoming 
mature  consists  in  developing  the  knowledge  of  when  to  be  truthful 
and  when  to  practice  deception.  A  child  is  urged  to  tell  the  truth  re 
gardless  of  consequences,  but  the  average  adult  is  supposed  to  be  able 
to  foresee  consequences  and  govern  his  conduct  accordingly.  Clever 
ness  falls  in  the  same  class  with  persistence.  Children  are  praised  for 
brightness  in  itself;  in  the  case  of  adults  we  usually  pass  judgment  on 
the  basis  of  the  results  which  the  individual  obtains,  not  on  the  clever 
ness  he  has  exhibited. 

V 

Our  considerations  so  far  have  been  largely  theoretical.  Let  us  turn 
for  the  moment  to  the  practical.  In  America,  at  least,  it  seems  generally 
to  be  recognized  that  professors  are  not  competent  to  control  colleges 
and  universities,  but  only  to  teach  in  them.  The  academic  profession  is 
one  of  the  few  fields  in  America  today  in  which  a  man  cannot  begin  at 
the  bottom  and  work  his  way  up  to  a  position  of  control.  Instances  are 
all  too  numerous  in  which  even  the  ownership  of  large  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises  is  vested  in  men  who  began  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  with  health,  brains,  and  determination  to  succeed  as  their  only 
assets.  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  instance  in  which  a  young  man 
possessed  of  health,  brains,  determination  to  succeed,  and,  in  addition,  a 
formal  intellectual  training  extending  over  perhaps  twenty  years,  has 
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risen  through  the  academic  ranks  to  the  legal  control  of  a  large  uni 
versity,  or  even  of  a  college  of  importance,  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  place,  a  thoroughgoing  professor  seldom  becomes  a  col 
lege  president.  Many  of  the  denominational  colleges  are  headed  by  ad 
ministrators  of  little  scholarly  training  beyond  the  theological  course; 
good  men,  perhaps,  but  men  who  approach  the  problems  of  science, 
the  arts  or  teaching  itself  with  little  sympathy  or  understanding.  The 
state  and  heavily  endowed  institutions  are  more  likely  to  have  as  presi 
dents  and  chancellors  men  who  have  attained  the  Ph.D.  or  equivalent 
degrees,  but  even  then  academic  proficiency  is  often  ignored  in  the 
selection  of  an  executive  officer. 

Even  though  a  true  professor  should  become  a  president  or  a  chan 
cellor,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  nominal  head  of  a  college  or  uni 
versity  seldom,  if  ever,  is  intrusted  with  the  legal  control  of  it.  Pro 
fessors  have  even  less  authority.  As  a  rule,  degrees  are  granted  to 
graduates  of  American  colleges,  not  by  the  professors  who  have  taught 
and  examined  them,  but  by  the  trustees,  or  possibly  by  the  president 
"by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  trustees."  (There  is  no 
requirement  that  a  trustee  must  have  gone  beyond  the  sixth  grade, 
either  in  formal  or  in  self -acquired  intellectual  training.)  Yet  in  award 
ing  diplomas  the  president  comes  as  near  having  full  authority  as  he 
ever  does.  His  every  important  action  must  be  approved  by  the  trustees, 
regents,  fellows,  or  other  members  of  the  duly  constituted  governing 
body.  American  colleges  and  universities  are  controlled  by  church 
men,  politicians,  wealthy  patrons,  or  men  of  affairs.  The  professor, 
though  he  may  rise  to  the  presidency  of  a  great  university,  seldom,  if 
ever,  controls  it,  nor  does  he  become  legally  much  more  than  a  hired 
servant  who  may  be  dismissed  almost  at  will. 

Usually  the  justification  for  this  is  that  a  university  is  a  vast  business 
enterprise  involving  the  handling  of  much  property  and  money.  It 
should  therefore  be  controlled  by  businessmen.  Professors  would 
hardly  be  competent  to  understand  these  affairs,  let  alone  administer 
them.  (In  truth,  the  professor  does  not  understand  them.  A  Professor 
of  Business  Administration,  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  well  re 
garded  in  his  profession,  once  told  me  that  the  only  business  practices 
he  had  never  been  able  to  understand  were  those  of  his  own  university.) 
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By  accepting  these  conditions,  college  professors  as  a  class  have  ad 
mitted  that  with  all  their  training,  they  never  become  quite  competent 
to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

VI 

With  all  this  indictment  of  the  professor,  I  have  said  nothing  worse 
than  that  he  has  not  developed  to  the  point  where  his  behavior  ap 
proximates  that  of  the  average  adult  in  the  community.  Suppose  the 
professor  is  not  an  adult  in  the  sense  I  have  used  the  term.  Does  it  fol 
low  that  thousands  of  the  more  intelligent  and  capable  boys  and  girls 
of  America  are  being  intrusted  for  four  years  to  the  care  of  in 
competents  who  only  succeed  in  sheltering  them  from  adulthood  for 
a  time?  Would  it  be  better  to  apprentice  these  privileged  young  men 
and  women  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  clergymen,  laborers,  stenog 
raphers,  and  society  matrons  for  four  years  in  the  hope  of  making  them 
more  thoroughly  adult  ?  Or  should  we  put  these  last-named  individuals 
into  the  universities  as  teachers  in  the  hope  that  they  might  produce 
better  results  than  the  professors  are  now  obtaining? 

I  shudder  to  think  of  it.  There  is  the  trite  but  almost  axiomatic 
consideration  that  adults  have  made  a  mess  of  things  during  the  past 
two  decades.  In  many  countries  mature  leaders  are  looking  to  the 
youth  of  the  land,  rather  than  to  persons  of  their  own  age,  to  improve 
the  situation.  In  America  this  search  is  perhaps  more  figurative  than 
literal,  for  instead  of  turning  to  youths,  the  elders  have  called  in  pro 
fessors.  In  choosing  academic  men,  however,  they  have  avoided  the 
more  conservative  individuals  and  have  picked  those  who  conform 
least  to  the  usual  adult  pattern  of  behavior  and  thought.  Even  the  most 
astute  political  leaders  seem  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together  and  that  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 
A  comparatively  recent  news  dispatch  indicates  that  more  than  three 
hundred  college  professors  have  been  employed  by  the  Roosevelt  Ad 
ministration  alone.  Not  a  few  of  these  are  advisers  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  some  of  them  have  received  high  commissions  as  officers. 

I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  little  child  is  actually  able  to  lead 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  out  of  the  slough  where  they  are  at  present  lying 
exhausted.  It  is  probably  a  mistake  to  put  the  child  in  a  position  of 
leadership.  Better  results  might  be  obtained  by  carrying  him  in  an  ad- 
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visory  capacity.  There  his  curiosity,  his  persistence,  and  his  cleverness 
might  enable  him  to  discover  a  new  pathway  over  which  the  trio  could 
proceed  safely,  even  though  his  humility  unfitted  him  for  leadership. 
A  former  deputy  administrator  of  the  NRA  (once  a  college  professor, 
more  recently  an  industrial  executive)  has  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  in  his  organization  resulted  because  "brain  trusters," 
whose  function  originally  was  to  theorize,  were  required  to  become 
administrators.  In  the  latter  capacity,  they  have  not  been  highly  suc 
cessful.  One  better  acquainted  with  universities  than  General  Johnson 
might  have  known  that  good  professors  are  usually  poor  executives, 
just  as  efficient  university  administrators  are  likely  to  fail  miserably 
when  they  assume  the  professor's  role.  After  a  fashion,  educational 
authorities  have  recognized  this.  Consequently,  the  professor  provides 
the  student  with  knowledge,  counsel,  and  advice;  the  dean  tells  him 
what  he  may  do  and  what  he  may  not  do. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  little  to  indicate  that  the  usual  adult  pattern 
of  behavior  now  in  vogue  is  necessarily  the  most  desirable  form  of 
human  activity.  The  saving  grace  of  the  professor  is  that  he  does  not 
see  things  as  the  average  adult  sees  them.  By  failing  to  adopt  the 
ordinary  adult  point  of  view,  he  occasionally  stumbles  upon  a  new  and 
perhaps  better  one.  Too  often  the  adult  pattern  proves,  upon  close 
inspection,  to  be  merely  one  of  senility.  Given  a  freer  hand  with  Amer 
ican  youth,  the  professor  might  be  able  to  do  something  about  it. 


GERY  McGRUDER 

Michael  Tempest 

Gery  McGruder,  Gery  McGruder,  it  was  a  windy  day. 

Hot  little  winds  slid  over  the  willows, 

Thumping  the  cocks  of  hay  like  pillows. 
Lightning  shivered  along  the  hills, 
Silvered  the  dull,  deep  water-sink, 

And  flickered  the  windows,  panes  and  sills. 

The  sky  was  smeared  like  a  plate  of  ink 

And  dotted  with  many  a  crazy  crow 
That  staggered  over  the  booming  hills. 

Why  did  you  do  it,  Gery  McGruder  ? 

Gery  McGruder,  Gery  McGruder, 

The  clean  clothes  snapped  on  the  taut  rope  line 

When  she  went  out  to  gather  them  in 
And  saw  the  lightning  shatter  the  pine. 
That  tree  was  a  symbol  of  all  her  life: 

Twisted  and  strong  through  gusty  strife. 

You  felt  dead  calm  when  you  raised  your  knife 

But  the  wind  and  the  rains  and  strangled  sky 
Put  you  in  fear  of  thunder  weather. 
You  were  a  coward,  Gery  McGruder, 
Murdering  first,  then  slipping  tether — 

You  came  to  rue  it,  Gery  McGruder! 
Gery  McGruder,  Gery  McGruder, 
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The  air  was  bright  and  the  sun  was  high. 

Grasshoppers  clattered  among  the  foxtail 
The  day  you  came  home  to  die. 
It  was  high,  sharp  noon  when  the  crows  announced  you, 

Bleeding  across  her  grave. 

Gnats  in  a  muttering  veil  about  you, 
Thick  on  the  blood  you  gave. 
Over  the  hill  a  thundercloud 
Billowed  and  puffed  like  a  satin  shroud. 
By  science  you  died  before  it  arose, 

But  you  knew  it,  you  knew  it,  Gery  McGruder. 


TO  A  PAIR  OF  LOVERS 

Oliver  W.  Evans 

x 

Lovers,  lying  in  the  field, 

Rise,  and  go  away. 
It  were  best  to  do  so  now, 

While  you  may. 

Brush  yourselves,  and  calm  awhile 

Your  impatient  lust: 
There  will  soon  be  lots  of  time 

For  lying  in  the  dust. 


Miss  Nance 


George  Ellison 


WE  OUGHT  to  have  known  when  Miss  Nance  bought  those 
^^  hounds  we  should  have  kept  our  eyes  open  and  on  her.  That 
combination  of  Miss  Nance  and  six  bloodhounds,  even  if  they  were 
puppies,  ought  to  have  told  us  that  something  like  did  would  happen. 

But  the  day  Miss  Nance  came  down  the  road  from  the  depot,  a 
coiled  whip  in  her  right  hand  like  some  symbol,  and  her  left  arm 
straight  forward  to  the  taut  leashes  of  those  yelping,  pulling  hounds, 
it  seemed  to  us  just  another  of  the  outlandish  exhibitions  she  appeared 
unaware  of  startling  us  with.  How  were  we  to  know  this  was  more 
foreboding  than  the  coffin  or  the  sack  of  bones  or  the  fence  ?  And  they'd 
proved  harmless  enough. 

Too,  when  we  puzzled  over  it,  there  seemed  to  us  more  reason  to 
get  dogs  than  not:  her  a  lone  widow-woman  in  that  god-deserted 
swampland,  miles  from  any  human  being  but  near  a-plenty  to  the 
flesh-eating  varmints  and  poison-squirting  fangs  of  the  snakes. 

So  we  rightly  had  no  cause  for  alarm  then,  or  less  than  we'd  had 
plenty  of  times  before  in  the  years  since  she'd  ridden  or  walked  or  come 
nobody  knew  how  into  Rogersville.  The  wonder  is  that  we'd  come  to 
accept  her  scandalous  doings  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  different  species 
from  our  own  but  still  to  be  tolerated  and  glossed  over  with  only  a 
passing  "That's  like  Miss  Nance." 

Of  course,  the  people  of  Rogersville  didn't  really  know  Nance  Jen 
kins  and  had  no  right  to  be  saying  what  was  like  and  what  wasn't.  We 
had  had  first  sight  of  her  less  than  ten  years  back  and  hadn't  been  en 
couraged  to  further  any  possible  friendliness.  You  might  say  that,  by  our 
knowledge,  she  was  born  after  sundown  and,  in  the  dark  hours  before 
again  daylight,  grew  into  the  six-foot  and  middle-aged  gauntness  we 
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found  on  a  Sunday  morning  sitting  on  a  split-pine  bench  in  front  of  the 
depot.  Not  a  train  had  stopped  all  of  Saturday  night,  yet  Sunday  morn 
ing  there  she  sat,  among  us  and  to  stay. 

She  didn't  seem  to  mind  the  March  winds  as  we  saw  her  that  first 
time,  but,  head  thrust  forward  and  thick  spectacle  lenses  redoubling 
her  eyes,  sat  stolidly  between  a  bulky  croker  sack  on  one  side  and  a 
black  bag  on  the  other,  like  some  blarey-eyed  bird  that  had  lost  its  neck 
feathers.  She  was  still  sitting  on  that  depot  bench  when  Old  Mount 
Lotow  bedded  the  sun  for  the  night. 

Monday  morning  she  was  gone.  And  by  Wednesday  prayer  meet 
ing  everybody  in  town  knew  where :  out  to  the  old  Allmond  place  that 
had  housed  nothing  but  rats  since  swamp  growth  and  malaria  dis 
possessed  a  series  of  renters — a  lonesome  bog  of  a  farm,  without  neigh 
bors. 

Because  Old  Half-a-Face  Egretts,  who  lived  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  certainly  couldn't  be  called  neighborly. 

Old  Half-a-Face,  to  Rogersville,  was  more  myth  than  real  by  that 
time  anyway,  for  people  just  didn't  count  him  in  when  they  were  list 
ing  humans,  and  hadn't  for  years  past.  He'd  always  been  timid  and 
hermit-like,  though  there  was  a  spell  when  he  made  regular  calls  on 
Irma  Jimson,  one  of  Rogersville's  plainer  young  ladies.  But  a  mule 
kicked  him  in  the  face  about  the  time  he  seemed  getting  serious,  and  he 
lost  his  right  jawbone.  After  that  he  banished  Irma  from  his  life  the 
way  the  rest  of  us  had  always  been.  And  when  two  years  later  she  went 
to  Korea  as  a  missionary,  he  practically  sealed  himself  into  his  farm 
house.  Now  when  anybody  spied  him  sidling  along,  he  would  slap  his 
hands  as  a  covering  to  the  withered  side  of  his  face;  and  if  anybody 
came  near  his  house,  he  disappeared  with  the  suddenness  of  a  terrapin 
drawing  into  its  shell. 

No,  old  Mr.  Egretts  sure  couldn't  be  called  neighborly,  and  Miss 
Nance,  whatever  she'd  paid  for  the  Allmond  place,  had  been  sharped. 
Which  was  womanlike,  we  figured,  probably  spending  her  last  cent 
on  that  strip  of  creek  bottom  that  wouldn't  grow  a  thing  but  brambles 
and  water  moccasins.  She'd  come  floating  back  into  town  the  first  good- 
sized  rain  if  she  didn't  get  mired,  we  thought. 

But  that  was  a  snap  judgment  of  Miss  Nance,  and  it  was  stillborn 
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before  uttered.  She  appeared  with  the  sun  two  weeks  later  and  on  the 
tail  of  an  April  downpour  that  had  left  even  the  bushes  mildewed.  Still 
her  shoes  weren't  even  muddy  when  she  made  a  quick-stop  visit  at 
Dud  Carlson's  warehouse  on  the  other  side  of  the  graveyard,  then 
catapulted  dov/n  the  clay  bank,  leaving  Dud  standing  just  as  she'd 
found  him.  Soon  as  she  was  past  the  church,  Dud  closed  up — although 
it  was  the  middle  of  the  morning — and  headed  straight  to  the  sheriff's 
office.  Miss  Nance  had  ordered  a  coffin. 

So  Sheriff  Dawson  with  Deputy  Ellis  as  company  paid  the  first  call 
on  Miss  Nance.  They  drove  together  in  Sheriff's  Ford  to  where  the 
swamp  branches  off  below  Nehola  bridge,  but  one  look  there  decided 
them  to  park  in  the  marsh  brambles  and  try  the  final  two  miles  of 
.gumbo  mud  afoot.  Their  boots  plowed  through  a  miry  once-road — 
with  bushes  a  yard  high  in  the  middle  run  and  water  holes  worn  deep 
enough  to  bury  a  horse — till  they  came  to  the  Allmond  clearing. 

The  two-story,  box-shaped  house  from  first  sight  argued  damp 
emptiness.  Short  cedar  foundations,  remains  of  what  was  once  a  front 
porch,  stood  upright  from  the  ground  like  snaggled  teeth  before  the 
doorless  hall,  and  rough  timber  over  one  window  gave  the  likeness  of 
a  bawdyhouse  wink.  Sheriff  called  and  like  in  a  crazy  dream  the  sound 
coursed  through  the  house  and  trebled  out  again  from  the  upstairs 
windows.  They'd  come  up  to  the  front  and  were  peering  into  the 
naked  hall  where  the  stair  handrail,  with  only  here  and  there  a  banister 
hanging,  sagged  upward  into  shadow. 

When  Miss  Nance  spoke  from  the  corner  of  the  house,  Sheriff  and 
Deputy  jumped  like  they'd  been  caught  in  some  devilment.  She'd  been 
washing,  it  seems,  and  the  skirt  of  her  long,  dingy  black  dress  was 
pinned  high  above  bare  feet  and  her  sleeves  rolled  past  bony  elbows. 
Her  faded  yellow  hair  was  screwed  so  tight  it  kept  her  eyebrows  high. 
Through  heavy  lenses  she  stared  at  Sheriff.  "I'm  Sheriff  Dawson," 
Sheriff  said.  He  waited  for  her  to  speak.  Soapsuds  were  drying  on  her 
arms,  and  circles  of  sweat  looped  dark  from  her  armpits. 

"I  don't  want  no  visitors,"  Miss  Nance  said. 

Sheriff's  mouth  opened,  then  closed.  Miss  Nance  wiped  one  of  her 
water-shriveled  hands  across  her  hip.  Its  wetness  left  a  dark  streak. 
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"You're  on  posted  land.  .  .  ."  It  was  like  she  was  answering  a  ques 
tion. 

Sheriff  got  his  mouth  open  a  second  time  and,  not  waiting,  said 
louder  than  he'd  meant  to:  "I'm  sheriff  of  this  county — " 

". . .  and  there's  a  law  to  prosecute  them  who  violates  it,"  Miss  Nance 
finished,  her  voice  never  leaving  the  center  of  the  keyboard. 

"If  it's  somebody  to  be  buried  on  this  place,"  Sheriff  raised  his  voice 
some  more,  "it's  my  duty  to  make  an  investigation.  You'll  save  us  both 
some  trouble  if  you'd — " 

"It's  out  in  the  cowshed,"  Miss  Nance  said,  "but  it  ain't  to  be 
touched." 

Sheriff's  face  sagged  open,  but  no  sound  came.  Miss  Nance 
answered  what  he  wasn't  able  to  ask.  "It's  Mr.  Jenkins'  body.  I  didn't 
see  no  need  leaving  it  in  that  downstate  graveyard  after  tending  it  for 
ten  years." 

And  that  bulky  croker  sack  that  we  hadn't  bothered  to  wonder 
about,  seeing  it  and  thinking  it  bedding  or  maybe  clothes,  was  a  ten- 
year-dead  corpse  in  transit,  dug  up  with  permission  and  in  order,  and 
slung  under  her  arm,  caught  on  the  bony  rack  of  her  hip,  to  pass 
through  our  town  to  its  new  resting  place — not  directly  into  the  ground 
of  Nehola  swamp  but  to  await  its  new  coffin  which  Miss  Nance  called 
for,  Saturday  morning. 

She  drove  up  to  Dud's  warehouse  to  get  it  in  a  light  four-wheeled 
wagon,  hitched  to  a  mangy  burro  she'd  got  from  somewhere.  But 
those  on  the  lookout — and  there  were  plenty  of  us,  for  the  story  had 
gone  round — forgot  all  about  the  reason  for  her  trip  in  surprise  at  who 
was  sitting  next  to  her.  We  almost  forgot  to  watch  her,  to  notice  the 
black  veil  she  had  pinned  to  her  hat  and  her  black  gloves,  in  looking  at 
old  Mr.  Egretts  sitting  beside  her,  prim  and  precise,  with  a  derby 
topping  his  half-a-face.  The  two  of  them  sat  motionless  like  rigidly 
chiseled  from  hardwood,  he  much  smaller  than  legend  had  built  him 
and  she  almost  topping  him  twice  over.  They  sure  made  a  pair,  her 
square  face  and  his  half-a-face — like  a  tintype  from  the  family  album. 

Naturally  we  kept  our  eyes  more  on  him  than  on  her,  expecting  at 
any  minute  to  see  him  bolt  out  of  sight  like  a  scared  heifer.  He  was 
the  one  who  went  to  the  burro's  head  when  Dud  and  his  negro  helpers 
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started  toting  the  coffin  box  out  of  the  shop.  Holding  the  reins  there, 
hardly  coming  up  to  the  burro's  eyes,  he  looked  dried-up  and  brittle  and 
as  if  when  he  broke  of?  from  our  life,  he  had  cut  his  line  of  bodily 
nourishment. 

Miss  Nance  stood  aside  waiting,  but  when  she  saw  that  the  coffin 
was  about  as  long  as  the  wagon-bed,  she  raised  one  foot  to  the  wheel 
hub  and  swung  herself  up  like  she  was  catching  a  freight  and,  without 
a  stagger,  hopped  down,  holding  the  heavy  seat. 

As  they  drove  off,  Old  Man  Egretts  was  sitting  on  the  middle  of  the 
coffin  box,  holding  his  derby  in  his  hand,  his  bald  head  gleaming  above 
his  half-a-face  and  Miss  Nance  on  the  front  of  the  box  had  her  black 
veil  thrown  back  until  she  looked  like  some  sister  of  the  devil. 

That  was  Miss  Nance  as  we  grew  to  think  of  her:  a  rawboned 
middle-aged  female  who  came  through  the  night  to  us  bringing  the 
crumbling  skeleton  of  one  man  and  resurrecting  another  from  a  life 
of  self-exile  to  help  her  rebury  the  one  we  never  knew.  And  when  we 
later  began  hearing  her  hounds  at  night  on  the  run  and  baying  in  full 
throat,  we  couldn't  visualize  the  Miss  Nance  who  for  years  we  had 
seen  peddling  her  puny  vegetables  on  the  streets  of  Rogersville,  but 
saw  her  seated  on  that  coffin  box,  or  driving  those  six  bloodhounds 
down  the  middle  of  the  street  or  maybe  snaking  posts  out  of  the  swamp 
for  the  Birmingham  men  who'd  put  up  the  eight-foot  double-mesh  wire 
fence  around  her  property. 

We  didn't  rightly  have  a  word  to  describe  that  fence  of  Miss  Nance's. 
It  was  as  much  a  pig  in  a  poke  as  she  was.  One  year  it  wasn't  there,  the 
next  year  it  was.  Not  that  we  hadn't  known  about  it  when  it  was  going 
up,  not  that  we  hadn't  discussed  it  pro  and  con,  but,  like  the  dogs,  there 
seemed  more  reason  for  it  than  against  it.  If  you  could  afford  it,  and 
Miss  Nance  seemingly  could.  Of  course,  there  were  some  features  about 
it  that  we  couldn't  rightly  reconcile.  Like  the  fineness  and  strength  of 
the  mesh  and  those  five  strands  of  barbed  wire  at  the  top.  But  then 
if  she  wanted  protection  she  might  as  well  have  it  thoroughgoing. 

We  always  figgered,  though,  that  this  fence  was  not  for  protection 
but  was  something  akin  to  a  spite  fence.  And  some  even  called  it  the 
jilt  fence.  But  that  was  both  just  guessing  and  unkind,  because  we 
never  knew  for  certain  if  Old  Half-a-Face  had  outright  jilted  Miss 
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Nance.  We  never  did  definitely  know  even  if  there  was  any  serious 
understanding  between  them.  Few  could  offer  proof  and  sometimes 
then  it  was  only  hearsay:  that  Old  Half-a-Face  slipped  over  to  Miss 
Nance's  place  daily  and  she  would  return  his  visit  sometimes  on  the 
same  afternoon,  after  he  had  already  spent  half  the  day  with  her.  And 
so  we  weren't  certain  what  their  relations  were  when  Old  Man  Egretts 
checked  out. 

The  delivery  boy  was  the  first  from  town  who  knew  that  the  old 
man  had  left  again.  But  four  or  five  times  since  that  operation  he  had 
gone  away,  nobody  knew  where,  and  after  a  month  or  so  he'd  be  back 
again.  Sheriff  Dawson  found  the  old  man's  house  in  order  and  locked, 
and  he  went  over  to  Miss  Nance's.  But  she  told  him  Mr.  Egretts  didn't 
confide  his  plans  to  her.  We  could  well  believe  that;  he  didn't  confide 
his  plans  to  anybody.  Among  our  comments  we  said :  "He  ain't  the  first 
man's  left  this  town  because  of  woman  trouble."  Though  usually  in 
such  cases  the  man  wasn't  afraid  of  the  woman  herself  but  of  a  shot 
gun  and  the  trigger  finger  of  some  of  her  kinfolks. 

Whatever  the  cause,  Mr.  Egretts  seemed  gone  for  good  this  time, 
for  the  months  began  to  roll  up.  It  wasn't  one  of  his  usual  little  two- 
or  three-week  jaunts.  But  we  didn't  bother  about  him.  The  truth  is 
we  almost  forgot  about  him.  What  was  subject  for  more  comment  was 
the  way  Miss  Nance  had  walled  herself  behind  that  fence.  Already  the 
lank  swamp  vines  had  begun  to  weave  and  smother  it  until  in  time 
we  would  never  see  the  place  again.  That's  what  she  apparently 
wanted,  though,  keeping  her  one  entrance  always  locked. 

But  a  person  can't  wall  herself  up  completely  from  the  outside,  not 
even  Miss  Nance.  So  after  a  while  she  came  back  and  traded  her  measly 
vegetables  for  a  supply  of  salt  and  cornmeal.  And  then  she  began 
making  weekly  trips,  but  always  trading,  never  an  outright  purchase. 
Appearing  on  the  streets  with  her  baskets  of  greens,  radishes  or  onions 
or  the  like,  she  seemed  so  sober  in  her  black  dress  and  hat,  we  some 
times  doubted  if  any  of  our  outlandish  impressions  were  characteristic 
and  sometimes  figgered  maybe  age  might  be  taming  her. 

But  that  was  before  the  dogs.  She  didn't  appear  tame  the  Friday 
afternoon  they  came.  It  was  a  new  and  heathenish  Miss  Nance  those 
dozing  behind  counters  and  tilting  back  in  office  chairs  saw  when  they 
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were  jerked  that  day  from  after-dinner  naps  to  store  fronts  and  windows 
to  stare.  She  was  striding  down  the  middle  of  the  road  from  the  depot, 
pulling  back  on  six  leashes,  yet  being  dragged  along  by  six  bloodhounds, 
the  yelping  dogs  making  such  a  racket  that  early  afternoon  business 
(which  is  little  at  most)  practically  stopped.  Her  big  feet  in  their  wide, 
flat  shoes  contacted  the  dirt  road  solidly,  seeming  unhampered  by  even 
a  memory  of  high  heels;  still  the  whole  of  her  gaunt  frame  appeared 
to  vibrate  and  crackle  as  though  the  leashes  were  live  wires  charging 
her  body  until  it  was  a  battery  capable  in  its  turn  of  creating  lurches 
and  throbs  and  pulses. 

Near  Beasley's  drugstore,  the  biggest  hound  turned  and  with  a  growl 
snapped  at  her.  Like  a  levee  mule  teamster,  Miss  Nance  quick  as  gun 
fire  unfurled  a  lead-tipped  whip.  It  popped  like  a  pistol  shot.  That 
hound  covered  its  teeth  and  cowed  back  into  line.  But  the  dynamo  was 
overcharged,  and  as  we  watched  her  flat  back,  triangled  like  a  man's 
in  spite  of  its  long  unflowing  covering,  what  with  its  broad  shoulders 
and  no  hips  to  speak  of,  we  could  see  her  arm  going  up,  circling,  and 
then  jerking.  And  even  after  she  turned  the  corner  by  Judd  Larnor's 
place  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down,  we  could  hear  the  cracking  like 
Christmas  firecrackers  and  know  the  accompanying  long  steps  and  the 
vibration  and  the  circles  and  the  jerks. 

Yet  the  next  time  we  saw  her,  her  big  basket  of  greens  swinging 
close,  the  only  thing  to  remind  us  of  what  we  saw  before  was  the  coiled 
whip.  But,  watching  her  stalking  by  and  remembering  her  surrounded 
by  those  dogs,  we  recognized  something  we  hadn't  before:  a  pathetic 
old  woman,  moving  among  us,  but  yet  never  in  friendly  contact  with 
us  or  anybody  else.  That  was  why  Miss  Nance  got  those  dogs, 
we  thought;  she  was  lonesome.  Even  if  old  Half-a-Face  had  made  her 
some  promise,  he  hadn't  come  back  yet ;  and  living  out  in  that  old  house, 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  that  barbed-wire-topped  fence, 
dogs  would  be  mighty  companionable,  next  best  to  humans.  They'll  do 
it,  we  said ;  those  dogs  will  do  what  Old  Man  Egretts  could  have  done 
if  he  hadn't  run  away:  soften  her  into  woman. 

But  the  dogs  didn't  seem  to  mellow  her  any — though  that  we  only 
remembered  much  later,  when  we  were  beginning  to  realize  that,  by 
our  very  unawareness  and  by  our  failure  to  rightly  understand  and 
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interpret  what  we  had  seen  in  the  chronicle  of  Miss  Nance,  we  had 
nourished,  until  we  had  become  a  responsible  part  of  it,  a  monstrous 
outrage.  So  it  was  only  later  that  we  remembered  how  during  this 
time  her  angular  face  sharpened,  maybe  not  immediately  but  in  three 
or  four  months,  or  by  the  time  we  first  noticed  hearing  those  dogs  at 
night.  We  were  hearing  them  regularly  during  that  fall;  maybe  the 
clear  air  and  cool,  with  the  summer  night  sounds  gone,  caused  that. 
And  they  weren't  howling  like  hounds  will  do  when  tied  up  and  neg 
lected  either,  but  baying  like  they  were  tracking  something  and  finally 
treeing  what  they  were  tracking. 

'Most  all  who  loved  the  sound  of  dogs  on  the  run  used  to  just  sit  and 
listen  to  Miss  Nance's  hounds  that  fall.  Some  especially  curious  made 
trips  out  to  Nehola  swamp,  but  the  fence  held  them  back  and  prevented 
them  from  seeing  the  dogs  in  action.  Nobody  mustered  enough  nerve 
to  climb  the  fence,  dreading  Miss  Nance's  whip  as  much  as  the  hounds. 
We'd  just  sit  and  listen  to  their  trumpeting — pretty  as  bugles.  But  those 
who  lived  within  a  mile  of  her  fence  allowed  the  noise  was  so  bad  some 
nights  they  couldn't  get  to  sleep  and  even  if  they  did  drop  off  before  the 
baying  started,  when  those  hounds  began  they  woke  in  a  covering  of 
goose  pimples. 

"Miss  Nance's  got  to  get  meat  somehow,"  Sheriff  Dawson  answered 
them  who  complained.  "You  don't  want  somebody  to  starve  right 
under  our  tables,  as  it  was.  She  ain't  bought  a  slice  of  sowbelly  since 
she's  been  here." 

About  then  we  were  hearing  those  hounds  every  night.  "Well,"  we 
said,  "pretty  soon  they'll  stop  because  they'll  have  caught  everything 
that  leaves  a  track."  So  we'd  sit,  maybe  in  front  of  the  drugstore  or  on 
the  benches  around  the  courthouse  square,  trying  to  time  those  hounds 
between  start  and  the  catch;  arguing  and  disagreeing  as  to  what  it  was 
those  hounds  were  following.  But  Fried  Pie  Tompkins,  a  nigger  who 
cleaned  up  the  courthouse,  said  he  knew.  "Hit's  wildcats,"  Pie  told  us. 
"I  done  heard  'em."  Pie  lived  this  side  of  Nehola  bridge. 

"Wildcats?"  we  said.  "There  hasn't  been  a  wildcat  in  that  swamp 
since  Sherman  went  through." 

"Hit's  wildcats  or  panthers,"  Pie  said.  "Dem  screams  came  from 
wildcats  or  panthers." 
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It  was  that  we  were  talking  about  one  night,  loafing  out  in  front  of 
the  drugstore — passing  the  time  by  trying  to  picture  just  how  Miss 
Nance  would  look  sitting  down  to  wildcat  chops  for  breakfast — when 
Sheriff  came  walking  fast  across  the  square  from  the  courthouse. 

"We  got  to  go  out  to  Miss  Nance's,"  he  said.  "Nate  Logan  just 
phoned — says  it  sure-'nough  sounds  like  hell's  broke  loose  out  there 
tonight." 

Not  a  one  of  us  got  up  from  where  we  were  sitting. 

"I'll  need  one  of  you  at  least,"  he  said,  "and  maybe  the  others.  You 
been  wanting  to  get  on  the  other  side  of  that  fence." 

And  we  had,  but  as  we  piled  into  Sheriff's  car  we  didn't  feel  nor  act 
any  too  eager  or  like  maybe  we  were  heading  for  a  picnic.  You'd 
a-thought  instead  we  were  heading  for  a  lynching  from  the  forewarn 
ing,  heavy  silence  that  almost  took  form  and  rumbled  against  the 
clatter  as  Sheriff  started  his  old  Ford. 

The  silence  was  still  about  and  like  one  of  us  when  we  snapped  off 
the  car  lights  on  the  other  side  of  Nehola  bridge,  and  was  still  around  us 
when  we  neared  the  gate  below  Miss  Nance's  house.  And  not  a  sound 
of  the  "hell"  Mr.  Logan  had  mentioned. 

The  patch  of  young  bays  we  saw  through  the  iron  bars  of  the  gate 
fended  off  our  calls  as  it  did  our  one  light,  and  the  rain-settled  ground 
inside  the  fence  stretched  trackless.  We  waited,  expecting  to  see  Miss 
Nance  or  something  appear  any  minute,  but  not  a  thing  did.  We 
hollered  and  again  our  voices  flattened  against  the  trees.  We  tugged  at 
the  gate  but  the  rusty  lock  held  until  Sheriff  used  his  pistol  to  break  it. 

The  shifting  clouds  fogged  the  full  moon  and  we  were  almost  up 
on  the  house  before  we  saw  it  looming  before  us  and  like  nobody  had 
lived  in  or  near  it  since  maybe  back  to  the  Civil  War.  The  hall  entrance 
gaped  dark,  guarded  by  the  snaggled  teeth  and  that  patched  eye  above 
until  it  looked  like  some  hell-made  monster.  Sheriff  called  out  Miss 
Nance's  name,  but  didn't  get  an  answer;  not  a  whine  or  a  growl  from 
the  dogs. 

We  gathered  some  lightard  at  the  woodpile  and  bunched  it  into 
torches,  then  started  around  the  house,  pausing  at  the  empty  crib  where 
she  had  kept  her  dogs.  The  sputter  of  our  torches  was  all  we  heard. 

Back  in  front  John  Sipes  struck  a  torch  through  the  black-as-Egypt 
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hall.  It  was  empty.  One  by  one  we  climbed  in,  and  we  even  held  our 
whispers  now  and  tread  easy,  like  we  were  trying  to  slip  up  on  some 
thing.  Sheriff  didn't  have  to  give  directions:  just  made  a  move  and  we 
were  close  after  him,  so  close  to  each  other  that  the  resin  dripped  on  us. 

One  section  of  the  door  on  the  right  was  pushed  open  into  what 
must  have  once  been  a  parlor  because  of  the  big  marble  fireplace.  An 
old  iron  skillet  and  pot  were  hanging  there  where  the  wall  around  was 
smoked  black  and  on  the  sooty  mantel  was  a  batch  of  cooking  staples. 
The  covering  of  an  old  bed  in  the  corner  was  mold-shaped  for  a  body 
and  on  the  floor  was  a  pair  of  women's  shoes — empty  shoes  with  the 
impression  of  an  over-lapping  toe — that  seemed  still  to  have  rising  from 
them  the  shade  of  Miss  Nance. 

But  these  were  just  impressions.  It  was  across  the  hall  that  we  found 
her,  lying  in  her  gore,  long  yellow  hair  and  black  dress  ripped  in  shreds. 
We  stopped  round  her  body,  sprawled  and  already  rigid,  arms  out 
stretched  as  if  carved  in  violence,  then  ripped  down  from  a  plaque  of 
a  cross,  halo  and  all,  the  unbound  hair  spread  like  yellow  light  streaks, 
covering  as  a  net  the  seeped  blood. 

And  we  looked — not  a  shocked  stare,  not  too  curious,  just  accepting. 
It  was  like  her  to  violate  even  our  proper  frame  for  death,  tear  away 
the  protective  shield  we  knew  and  used  as  blinders  against  our  fear: 
dim-lit  bed,  white  sheets,  mourning  kin,  prayer. 

"Don't  touch  a  thing,"  Sheriff  said;  "don't  pick  up  a  thing." 

Our  minds  focused  again,  and  we  were  strained  taut  when  Hessel- 
ton  said:  "Them  god-damned  hounds!"  He  swore  in  a  whisper  that 
tightened  our  belly  nerves. 

Sheriff  shook  his  head:  "The  hounds  didn't  do  it."  His  long  finger 
pointed  to  the  spectacles  crushed  in  her  skull. 

It  was  then  we  first  became  mindful  of  other  things  in  that  room: 
the  smell  that  wasn't  altogether  possible,  that  was  about  knocking  us 
down — of  the  floor  splattered  with  what  looked  like  corn  mush  crusted 
hard;  and  above  all  that  mess,  catching  the  light  of  our  torches,  drawing 
our  eyes  until  they  wouldn't  let  loose,  was  a  big  iron  ring  riveted  into 
the  wall  and  cemented  firm,  and,  welded  to  the  ring,  a  heavy  chain. 

We  forgot  where  we  were,  the  scummy  grease-pan  of  a  floor,  the 
smell,  the  body  even,  in  staring  at  the  thick  iron  links — the  loose  end 
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worn  smooth  and  bright  for  about  eight  or  ten  inches,  the  open  lock 
on  the  batch  of  dirty  rags,  matted  solid  from  long  packing.  That  chain 
could  have  served  as  tether  for  any  creature  our  unleashed  imaginings 
could  conjure. 

What  had  Miss  Nance  shackled  in  this  room  that  we  now  sensed 
was  a  cell,  maybe  a  torture  chamber?  We  cut  our  eyes  to  look  at  the 
body  again,  lying  like  sleeping  in  the  unstable  light,  then  to  the  chain 
again,  and  again  from  the  collar  length  of  brightness  to  the  gawky  still 
ness,  as  if,  mesmerized,  we  could  never  stop. 

Somehow  we  tore  away  and  looked  at  the  other  rooms  of  the  house, 
not  any  of  which  appeared  ever  to  have  been  lived  in. 

"We  just  have  to  wait,"  Sheriff  said.  "We  have  to  wait  till  sunup  at 
least.  We  can't  do  anything  before  then." 

"You  mean  all  night  .  .  .  while  whatever  it  is  .  .  ."  The  words 
stopped. 

Sheriff  was  listening,  too,  his  head  tilted,  his  lips  seemingly  waiting 
to  be  certain  before  he  spoke,  but  everything  was  quiet.  "Ain't  that 
. . ."  Sheriff's  words  hung  unfinished. 

Hesselton  nodded  his  head  slow. 

And  we  recognized  it,  too:  a  long  low-flung  howl  of  a  hound. 

We  huddled  out  of  the  house  through  the  back  of  the  hall.  The 
moon  was  covered  and  we  couldn't  see  very  far  down  back  where  the 
swamp  marsh  starts.  Pockets  of  fog  loomed  gray  in  the  dark.  Away 
off  we  heard  Number  7  blow  for  the  crossing  below  Rogersville.  That 
meant  it  was  12:05. 

"Better  get  new  torches,"  Sheriff  said. 

He  didn't  seem  to  notice  our  unbelieving  stares.  His  face  was  still 
turned  towards  the  swamp  that  was  like  a  black  cloth  sagging  up  to 
muddy  heavens. 

Staying  close,  we  found  and  lighted  new  torches  and,  with  them 
held  high,  followed  as  Sheriff  led  the  way  through  the  undergrowth 
that  edged  the  clearing.  Briary  bamboo  vines  clung  and  tore  at  our 
trouser  legs  and  oozy  mud  sucked  at  our  shoes.  Naked  roots  of  an 
overturned  cypress  branched  above  earth  in  a  circle  like  a  rigid  octopus 
on  end.  When  the  undergrowth  gave  way  to  a  path,  Sheriff  squatted 
low  on  the  ground,  one  of  us  holding  the  torch  nearer  for  him  to  see. 
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Resin  dripped  brown  spots  on  the  tracks.  Dogs,  and  maybe  something 
else,  we  couldn't  tell  what,  had  traveled  that  path  since  the  last  rain, 
running.  Slow  we  moved  on,  watching  close  to  keep  to  the  path. 

There  wasn't  a  cry-out,  but  suddenly  we  halted.  Maybe  the  one 
leading  stopped  and  the  others  followed  suit,  not  knowing  why  but 
expecting  'most  anything  and  perhaps  seeing  in  their  mind  still  Miss 
Nance's  gaunt  frame  rising  from  foot-molded  shoes.  Seeing,  too,  that 
yellow  halo  of  hair,  that  iron  ring  and  chain  above  the  rags.  Now  we 
heard  it  again  and  near — that  deep-drawn  howl  of  a  hound. 

Frozen  still,  we  waited  for  it  to  howl  again,  and  it  did,  but  followed 
by  a  shrill,  almost  womanish  sound  that  might  have  been  a  laugh. 

That  sound  held  with  us,  became  a  part  of  our  flesh  as  if  each  pore 
absorbed  its  echo;  and,  until  one  of  us  stumbled — his  torch  snuffing 
when  it  struck  the  ground — we  were  unaware  that  we  had  been  moving 
again;  then  first  remembered  and  knew  that  we  had  started  forward 
when  Sheriff  cocked  his  rifle. 

Suddenly  we  saw  them — the  three  pairs  of  eyes  reflecting  torch  light, 
red  in  the  blackness,  and  we  made  out  the  forms  of  three  more,  their 
backs  our  way  and  seemingly  like  they  faced  the  eyes  of  the  others, 
until  we  realized  they  were  sitting  around  an  oak,  heads  tilted  to  a  high 
crotch  and  something  crouched  there,  treed.  They  paid  no  attention 
to  us,  maybe  accepting  from  some  instinctive  source  that  we  were  with 
them  in  one  common  bond  against  an  identical  enemy.  Perhaps 
recognizing  us  as  a  substitute  for  their  mistress  who  had  failed  them; 
possibly  knowing  as  we  approached  and  found  them,  even  before  we 
could  have  realized  it  ourselves,  that  we  would  serve  as  the  usual  though 
negative  agent  at  the  kill. 

So  with  them,  we  directed  our  eyes  upward  to  that  which  could 
have  been  anything — or  nothing,  if  we  had  to  say  what — crouched  till 
it  looked  like  a  second  stump,  but  not  of  wood,  growing  there  out  of 
place :  a  lump  of  bushy  gray  that  shook  and  let  out  an  idiot  laugh. 

But  we  stopped  listening  now,  only  hearing  the  laugh  as  a  faraway 
echo  that  didn't  of  itself  scare  anymore,  all  our  nerves  focusing  in  our 
eyes  as  we  stared  upward,  unblinking  and  unbelieving,  at  the  formless 
mass  that  jerked  and  began  turning  slowly  towards  us  and  the  torches 
until  we  could  distinguish  from  its  murky  indefmiteness  a  human  pro- 
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file  of  gray  whiskers  almost  up  to  the  black  spot  of  an  eye  and  a  bald 
stretch  of  sickly  skin.  The  hair  on  the  place  for  a  chin  moved  for  a 
jibbering  sound  which  we  couldn't  so  much  hear  as  see.  Then  it  jerked 
quickly  into  the  full  glare  of  our  lights. 

The  other  side  of  that  face  was  shriveled  until  it  was  nothing. 
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Down  in  the  ancient  buffalo  wallow 
Jed  found  the  place  where  the  two  had  lain. 

Then  the  path  that  lone  strays  used  to  follow 
Was  clearly  marked  with  a  crimson  stain. 

Skirting  the  reddened  trail  that  lifted 

Far  to  the  edge  of  the  forest's  rim, 
Where  a  cabin  stood,  the  blue  smoke  drifted 

And  a  gray-eyed  woman  awaited  him. 

"Down  where  the  waters  of  Lonesome  ripple, 
"I  shot  a  deer" — his  voice  was  low — 

"Hiding  where  the  sunbeams  stipple 
"The  undergrowth  with  a  dappled  glow. 

"I  think  he  died  where  the  dark  ferns  cover 
"The  hill,  though  I  could  not  find  him  there." 

Mute  were  the  lips  that  had  known  a  lover, 
While  sunset  caught  in  her  soft  bronze  hair. 
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I  FIRST  became  acquainted  with  Febold  several  years  ago  when  tales 
of  him  were  being  printed  by  Wayne  Carroll  in  the  Independent  of 
Gothenburg,  Nebraska.  After  the  demise  of  that  publication  the  stories 
were  continued  in  the  Times  of  the  same  city  by  Don  Holmes.  Year 
by  year  more  and  more  odds  and  ends  of  narrative  material  have  fasten 
ed  themselves  to  the  Febold  legend  until  today  his  name  has  become 
a  byword  with  people  who  know  of  his  adventures.  As  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  only  one  character  has  any  historical  authenticity.  Bergstrom 
Stromber  is  probably  Olaf  Bergstrom,  a  Swedish  adventurer  who  led 
a  party  of  immigrants  to  America  and  later  disappeared. 

In  selecting  the  following  Febold  stories  for  publication  I  have 
chosen  only  those  tales  which  seemed  to  me  typical  of  the  life  lived  on 
the  great  plains,  which  represent  the  lighter,  even  humorous,  side  of 
the  pioneer  plainsman's  serious  and  often  tragic  struggle  to  wrest  a 
living  from  a  stubborn  land. 

,  I'  ,\ .'.    i 

ROCKS  OF  THE  Ox 

The  fate  of  Paul  Bunyan's  Blue  Ox  has  long  been  a  matter  of  con 
troversy.  The  lumbermen  of  the  Northwest  say  Babe  died  of  eating  hot 
stove  lids,  thinking  they  were  griddle  cakes.  Some  people  are  so  mean 
as  to  say  Paul  butchered  Babe  during  the  hard  times  of  1854  and  sold 
his  bones  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  the  skeleton  of  a  mastodon. 
These  stories  are  obviously  absurd.  Bergstrom  Stromberg  is  the  only 
person  who  knows  what  really  became  of  Babe,  because  his  uncle 
Febold  was  involved  in  the  affair. 

Bergstrom  always  begins  by  telling  you  how  Paul  and  Febold  be- 
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came  acquainted.  It  was  the  year  they  were  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  re-establish  the  Kansas-Nebraska  State  Line.  That  was 
right  after  Paul  had  leveled  Kansas.  Before  that  time  the  State  had 
been  the  most  mountainous  in  the  country.  Then  Paul,  with  the  aid  of 
Babe,  had  turned  the  mountains  over  and  had  found  them  flat  on  the 
bottom.  But  in  leveling  Kansas  he  had  accidentally  erased  the  northern 
boundary,  so  that  no  one  could  tell  where  Kansas  ended  and  Nebraska 
began. 

Since  neither  Paul  nor  Febold  could  read,  write,  figure,  or  operate 
surveying  instruments,  they  were  forced  to  rely  on  their  wits.  The 
giant  logger  made  a  mess  of  the  job  by  trying  to  plow  a  furrow  from 
Colorado  to  Missouri  with  his  Blue  Ox.  The  result  is  the  channel  of 
the  Republican  River  which  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  State  Line,  but 
which  is  very  crooked  and  too  far  north.  Febold  accused  Paul  of  being 
drunk,  but  after  it  was  explained  that  Kansas  was  a  dry  state  at  that 
time,  he  was  almost  forced  to  admit  that  a  man  cannot  make  a  straight 
line  without  mechanical  aids. 

Almost,  but  not  quite.  Febold  would  never  admit  that  anything 
was  impossible.  He  began  to  experiment  with  eagles  and  bumblebees. 
It  took  fifteen  years,  but  he  finally  succeeded  in  breeding  bees  as  large 
as  eagles.  He  hitched  one  of  his  best  specimens  to  a  plow.  This  bee 
made  a  beeline,  the  straightest  thing  in  nature,  directly  between  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  Thus  the  State  Line  was  re-established  and  Febold 
again  proved  to  the  world  that  nothing  is  impossible. 

But  to  return  to  Bergstrom  Stromberg's  story  of  the  Blue  Ox.  It  all 
happened  during  the  Year  of  the  Great  Heat,  when  the  temperature 
was  never  cooler  than  150  degrees  above  zero.  Paul  and  Febold  had 
been  drafted  that  year  to  fight  Indians,  especially  the  Dirtyleg  tribe, 
who  were  at  that  time  almost  as  mean  as  the  Sioux  and  Pawnee.  But 
instead  of  fighting  they  spent  all  their  time  trying  to  keep  cool,  that 
being  the  chief  requisite  of  an  Indian  fighter.  The  Dirtylegs,  too,  agreed 
to  call  off  the  war  on  account  of  the  hot  weather. 

Along  about  the  Fourth  of  July  it  became  so  hot  that  Paul  and  Fe 
bold  and  the  Indians  all  took  to  the  mountains.  But  the  mountains, 
being  closer  to  the  sun,  were  hotter  than  the  plains.  The  Indians  began 
digging  caves  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  finally  got  away  from 
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the  heat.  The  remains  of  these  cliff  dwellings  may  be  seen  today  all 
over  the  Southwest. 

But  Babe  couldn't  make  it.  When  he  reached  the  Rockies  a  few 
miles  behind  Paul  and  Febold,  he  was  so  tired  out  he  lay  down  in  the 
shadow  of  Pikes  Peak  and  fell  asleep.  Looking  back  from  the  Great 
Divide,  Paul  saw  him. 

"We  gotta  do  something  to  cool  off  that  there  ox,"  he  said,  worried- 
like. 

"That's  right,"  said  Febold.  "When  the  sun  comes  up  tomorrow 
he'll  bake  like  a  pie.  And  you  can't  move  the  critter." 

"I  got  it,"  cried  Paul.  "Since  we  can't  move  Babe  under  a  mountain, 
we  gotta  put  a  mountain  over  him." 

And  the  giant  logger  began  to  pile  up  rocks  around  Babe  until  the 
ox  was  completely  covered. 

The  next  day  the  temperature  went  up  another  hundred  degrees  and 
Babe  was  roasted  underneath  the  rocks.  About  Christmas  the  Dirtylegs 
began  to  come  out  of  their  holes,  and  having  had  nothing  to  eat  for 
three  months  or  more,  they  fell  upon  the  roast  ox  and  devoured  Babe 
completely.  The  rock  pile,  which  they  left  strewn  over  the  landscape  at 
the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak,  is  known  as  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  a  more 
poetic  name  than  the  Rocks  of  the  Ox,  which  it  should  be  called. 

But  alas  for  the  Dirtyleg  Indians!  Babe  was  too  much  for  them. 
Every  last  one  of  them  died,  so  that  today  you  never  hear  of  the  Dirty- 
legs.  Paul  and  Febold  were  awarded  distinguished  service  crosses  by 
Congress  for  exterminating  one  of  the  meanest  tribes  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

II 
THE  COYOTE  CURE 

Not  the  least  of  Febold's  exploits  and  public  benefactions  was  the 
saving  of  the  old  cattle  kingdom  from  the  mournful  coyotes  which 
once  threatened  it  with  extinction.  In  the  early  days,  according  to 
Eldad  Johnson,  the  ranges  were  infested  with  packs  of  wailing  coyotes 
which  were  slowly  but  surely  starving  the  cattle  to  death.  These  beasts 
used  to  set  up  such  a  wail  that  they  would  get  the  cows  into  fits  of 
melancholy.  In  this  condition  the  cattle  would  go  about  for  days  and 
days,  never  touch  food  or  water,  and  finally  die. 
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At  first  the  ranchers  organized  hunting  parties  and  went  out  to 
slaughter  the  coyotes,  but  whenever  they  came  upon  a  pack  the  beasts 
began  to  bay  so  mournfully  that  even  Febold,  who  was  an  extra  tough 
hombre,  didn't  have  the  heart  to  shoot  them.  Eldad  says  he  thinks  it 
must  have  been  these  same  coyotes  that  created  the  depression  of  1837, 
they  were  that  depressing. 

After  the  coyote  hunts  had  failed,  the  cattlemen  just  sat  around 
watching  their  doggies  die.  Not  so  Febold.  He  was  thinking  fast  and 
furiously  on  how  to  rid  the  country  of  this  scourge.  He  thought  of 
two  thousand  and  six  schemes,  but  discarded  them  all  untried.  How 
ever,  he  did  accept  his  two-thousand-and-seventh  scheme.  This  was  to 
import  an  animal  more  dismal  than  the  coyote,  so  that  this  new  animal 
could  kill  off  the  coyotes  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  cattle  were  be 
ing  killed. 

"What  this  country  needs,"  said  Febold,  "is  an  animal  more  dismal 
than  the  coyote.  And  I  know  where  I  can  get  such  a  critter.  I'll  send  up 
to  the  north  countree  and  have  Paul  Bunyan  send  me  some  of  them 
there  dismal  saugers.  He's  the  mournfullest  animal  that  be." 

So  Febold  sent  to  the  north  woods  for  some  dismal  saugers.  Now  the 
dismal  sauger  is  one  of  those  animals  you  read  about.  He  doesn't  make 
a  sound  himself,  but  lumbermen  have  been  known  to  go  raving  mad 
after  they  have  met  one  in  a  swampy  forest.  The  drip-drip-drip  of  the 
dank  marsh  water  from  the  dismal  sauger's  Cyprus  beard  does  the  trick. 

In  a  few  days  Febold  received  the  following  message:  "You  crazy 
old  Swede,  you  ought  to  know  that  the  dismal  sauger  is  a  forest  animal 
and  can't  live  on  the  lone  prairie.  So  I'm  sending  a  hundred  gross  of 
whimpering  whingdings,  which  ought  to  do  the  job."  X  P.  Bunyan 
(his  mark) . 

And  how  they  did  the  job.  In  two  days  all  the  wailing  coyotes  be 
tween  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies  had  crawled  off  and  died  of 
grief.  No  one  except  a  drunkard  ever  sees  a  whingding  any  more,  be 
cause  they  got  to  whimpering  on  one  another's  shoulders  and  finally 
cried  themselves  to  death.  Eldad  says  there  used  to  be  a  popular  song 
about  the  whingding  which  was  entitled  "I  See  You  in  My  Dreams." 

The  whingding  was  the  only  one  of  the  early  American  animals  of 
the  great  plains.  There  were  oodles  of  them  before  Febold,  who  was 
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a  great  hunter  and  trapper,  captured  them  all  for  the  sanitarium  of  Dr. 
Keeley,  the  founder  of  the  famous  Keeley  cure  for  delirium  tremens. 
Dr.  Keeley  was  able  to  deal  only  with  the  animals  which  were  seen  as 
a  result^bf  drinking  imported  European  beverages.  These  animals, 
such  as  the  griffin,  the  chimera,  and  the  gargoyle,  were  part  of  the  Old 
World  tradition;  methods  of  capturing  them  had  been  developed 
through  the  centuries. 

Everything  ran  smoothly  for  Doc  until  his  patients  began  to  imbibe 
American  liquors,  especially  homemade  corn  whiskey,  which  was  the 
chief  beverage  of  the  corn-growing  States  of  the  great  plains.  Then  the 
doctor  began  to  encounter  giddyfish,  ding-toed  awks,  lop-sided  saugers, 
hodages,  and  such  like  American  creatures.  At  first  he  tried  the  griffin 
cure  on  a  patient  who  was  bothered  by  a  hodag  following  him  about. 
But  he  soon  found  that  European  methods  would  never  work  under 
American  conditions. 

About  this  time  Febold  had  to  take  Eldad  Johnson's  grandfather 
to  the  sanitarium  and  so  became  acquainted  with  the  doctor's  difficulty. 

"If  I  could  only  isolate  and  capture  some  of  these  American  crea 
tures,"  said  Keeley,  "I  could  develop  serums  and  methods  of  cure." 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Febold.  "Where  I  come  from  the  woods — 
I  mean  plains — is  full  of  'em." 

So  when  Febold  returned  he  went  to  work  and  captured  all  the 
hodags,  awks,  and  other  such  animals  in  the  country  and  sent  them  to 
Dr.  Keeley  for  experimentation.  In  return  for  this  favor  the  doctor 
sent  Eldad  Johnson's  grandfather  home  cured  and  never  charged  a 
cent  for  professional  services  rendered. 

Ill 
THE  DIRTYLEG  INDIANS 

The  Dirtyleg  Indians  were  not  only  one  of  the  meanest  tribes  of 
heathens  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  also  one  of  the  cleverest.  But  Fe 
bold,  in  spite  of  his  never  taking  a  bath,  was  a  white  man,  and  there 
fore  more  clever  than  even  the  Dirtylegs.  At  least,  he  was  if  we  want 
to  believe  Eldad  Johnson's  story  about  duck  hunting  in  the  early  days. 

When  Febold  first  came  west  the  Dirtylegs  were  still  getting  their 
ducks  as  their  grandfathers  did.  They  would  get  a  herd  of  buffalo  and 
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drive  them  in  a  circle  near  a  river  until  there  was  a  large  circular  ditch 
made.  Then  when  they  saw  a  flock  of  ducks  about  to  alight  on  the 
river  the  Indians  would  turn  the  water  into  the  ditch.  The  ducks  would 
follow  the  water  round  and  round  until  they  became  dizzy  and 
dropped  to  the  ground.  The  Dirtylegs  would  then  pick  them  up  and 
wring  their  necks. 

But  during  the  Year  of  the  Great  Heat  there  was  no  water  in  any 
river,  only  a  few  sandhill  ponds.  Since  the  Dirtylegs  could  not  make 
these  ponds  flow  in  any  direction,  Chief  Tummihake  appealed  to  Fe 
bold  for  help. 

"Wai,"  said  Febold,  "you  Injuns  have  allus  been  such  gosh-awful 
braggarts,  you  oughta  have  big  enough  lungs  to  ketch  a  few  ducks.  So 
come  along." 

And  Febold  and  Tummihake  and  the  Dirtylegs  went  off  to  the 
sandhills  where  Febold  stationed  the  Indians  in  the  weeds  about  one 
of  the  ponds.  When  a  flock  of  ducks  were  about  to  light  on  the  pond 
Febold  yelled  "Blow!"  and  the  Indians  blew  all  the  water  away.  And 
there  were  the  ducks  stuck  in  the  mud. 

Febold  then  had  the  Indians  dig  tunnels  under  the  pond  and  build 
fires  there.  Thus  the  ducks  were  roasted  without  being  touched  by 
human  hands  and  Febold  was  initiated  into  the  tribe  with  the  name  of 
Old-Stick-in-the-Mud. 

The  Year  of  the  Great  Heat  was  a  bad  year  for  prairie  fires,  and  Fe 
bold  had  to  do  some  fast  thinking  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  fires  and 
stop  them.  At  that  time  Febold  was  living  with  the  Dirtylegs  as  Indian 
agent.  The  grass  was  so  dry  that  he  forbade  the  Indians  having  any 
campfires  at  all.  But  still  there  would  be  bad  fires  every  week. 

Since  the  fires  never  started  in  the  Dirtyleg  country  Febold  began 
to  scout  around  among  the  Pawnee  and  Sioux.  Immediately  he  found 
out  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  The  Sioux  were  great  fighters,  and 
when  a  Sioux  warrior  got  real  mad  he  had  fire  in  his  eye,  and  that  was 
what  was  setting  the  prairies  ablaze. 

The  problem  was  to  keep  the  Sioux  and  other  warlike  tribes  happy 
and  peaceful.  And  that  was  too  easy  for  Febold.  He  imported  barrels 
and  barrels  of  whiskey  from  the  Kentucky  mountains.  He  passed  it 
around  among  the  Indians  who  called  it  "fire  water,"  not  because  it 
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tasted  like  fire  (as  has  hitherto  been  supposed),  but  because  it  stopped 
the  prairie  fires. 

IV 

THE  WEDDING  OF  THE  WINDS 

Love  or  any  sort  of  sentimentality  is  about  the  last  thing  one  would 
associate  with  Febold,  and  yet  the  old  codger  must  have  had  his  mo 
ments.  Or  perhaps  it  is  Eldad  Johnson  who  has  contributed  his  own 
sentiment  to  the  story.  Anyway,  each  spring,  according  to  Eldad,  when 
the  first  warm  winds  from  the  South  began  to  give  everyone  spring 
fever,  Febold  would  get  a  peculiar  faraway  look  in  his  grizzled  old 
face  and  begin  telling  of  those  two  winds  which  he  met  in  his  earlier 
days. 

One  day  in  early  spring  Febold  was  walking  in  his  pasture  on  the 
Dismal  River.  The  day  was  warm  and  Febold  was  dressed  accordingly. 
Suddenly  he  felt  a  sharp  cold  wind  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  turned 
and  sure  enough  there  was  a  Canadian  blizzard  coming  over  the  hills. 
Febold  ducked  into  a  sandhill  blowout,  expecting  the  squall  to  pass  as 
quickly  as  it  came  up. 

But  instead  of  going  on  about  its  business  the  blizzard  lingered  in 
the  vicinity.  Febold  thought  this  most  unusual,  until  he  saw  that  a 
spring  breeze  was  coming  up  from  the  South.  Febold  didn't  know 
whether  he  was  witnessing  a  rendezvous  or  an  ambush.  It  proved  to 
be  the  latter. 

When  the  spring  breeze  saw  the  Canadian  blizzard  she  suddenly 
stopped  and  seemed  undecided  whether  to  retreat  or  not.  But  the  bliz 
zard  opened  his  eyes  wider,  stuck  out  his  chest,  and  began  to  show  off. 
He  whirled  a  skift  of  snow  across  the  hills  and  whipped  it  into  fantastic 
drifts.  He  followed  this  with  a  rattle  of  hail  and  some  blinding  sleet. 
Febold  meantime  was  nearly  buried  in  snow. 

At  this  display  of  masculine  charm  the  poor  little  spring  breeze 
blushed  furiously.  As  the  blizzard  came  closer  she  gave  a  weak  zephyr- 
like  cry  and  swooned  in  his  arms.  In  a  short  while  he  brought  her 
l>ack  to  consciousness  with  a  few  blasts  of  his  icy  breath.  They  then 
talked  earnestly  for  some  time.  Febold  couldn't  hear  what  was  said 
"because  of  the  wind.  The  Canadian  blizzard  must  have  proposed  mar- 
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riage  and  the  spring  breeze  must  have  accepted  him,  for  they  soon 
whirled  off  together  with  their  arms  about  each  other. 

Febold  heard  afterwards  that  they  had  gone  off  to  Kansas  to  start 
up  in  the  tornado  business. 


DIGRESSION 

(Artist  to  Pupil) 

LeGarde  S.  Doughty 

I  only  looked  across  your  shoulder,  Anne  . . . 
It  was  a  good  perspective. 

See,  the  braise 

Curves  with  such  lovely  scruple  from  the  la\e 

Into  the  silence. 

That's  how  I  began. 

But  I  was  looking  at  your  shoulder,  Anne. 
I  saw  the  canvas,  saw  your  fingers  make 
The  last  wet  willow  leaf;  and  for  art's  sake 
I  spoke — but  mostly  saw  your  shoulder,  Anne. 

I  think  I  thought  the  shadows  too  severe; 
Yet  shadows  by  their  very  being  are  deep. 
I  think  I  thought  the  lily  pads  too  sheer; 
And  yet — but  it  was  all  the  graceful  sweep. 
The  curves,  the  rhythms. 

That's  how  I  began. 
I  think  I  mostly  saw  your  shoulder,  Anne. 


The  Oldest  Brother 


Albert  Halper 


THE  young  man  who  had  come  from  Kansas  got  off  the  train  and 
began  walking  through  the  depot.  He  was  twenty-two  years  old 
and  carried  a  long  black  suitcase. 

When  he  reached  the  street  he  heard  the  traffic  pounding  and  saw, 
on  the  other  side,  the  sunlight  against  the  buildings.  He  stood  on  the 
corner,  waiting  for  the  policeman  to  blow  the  whistle,  then  crossed 
over.  After  he  had  walked  three  blocks  he  reached  the  Loop  and  saw 
the  Elevated,  the  huge  iron  posts  throwing  their  shadows  across  the 
street.  Overhead,  a  train  of  cars  went  by  and  he  heard  the  heavy 
thunder  of  them  above. 

"Where's  LaSalle  Street  ?"  he  asked  a  fellow. 

The  fellow  stopped  and  pointed  to  the  right.  "Two  blocks  down." 

The  young  man  from  Kansas  kept  on  walking,  carrying  his  grip. 
It  was  very  heavy  and  he  had  to  change  hands  often.  A  few  times  a  cab 
slowed  down  near  the  curb,  the  driver  looking  toward  him,  but  the 
young  man  merely  shook  his  head  curtly  and  kept  on. 

Finally  he  reached  the  right  address  and  went  into  a  big  office  build 
ing.  In  the  lobby  was  a  soda  fountain.  Three  girls  were  sitting  on  high 
stools,  talking  and  laughing.  One  of  them  had  big  front  teeth. 

"Where  can  I  find  Mr.  Wright?"  the  young  man  from  Kansas 
asked. 

The  girl  with  the  big  front  teeth  looked  at  him,  turned  slightly  on 
her  stool,  and  pointed  toward  the  directory,  which  was  near  the 
elevators.  Then  she  went  on  eating  a  small,  neat  sandwich,  nibbling  at 
the  lettuce  which  stuck  out. 

Mr.  Wright's  name  was  toward  the  bottom,  because  it  started  with 
a  "W."  The  young  man  from  Kansas  went  into  the  elevator,  set  his 
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grip  in  a  corner  of  it,  and  rode  up  to  the  seventeenth  floor.  He  walked 
along  a  narrow  hallway;  many  doors  lined  the  way.  At  last  he  came  up 
to  1741  and  saw  Mr.  Wright's  name.  He  opened  the  door  and  set  his 
grip  down  inside.  It  was  a  small  office  and  a  girl  was  typing  at  a  desk. 

"Is  Mr.  Wright  in?"  said  the  young  man  from  Kansas. 

"Mr.  Wright  is  out,"  said  the  girl,  looking  at  his  grip. 

Another  door  led  to  the  inner  office  and  there  was  a  sound  there  as 
if  someone  had  just  set  a  solid  object  bang  against  a  table  top.  The 
young  man  from  Kansas  wet  his  lips. 

"Tell  him  Bill  is  here,"  he  said. 

The  girl  got  up,  straightened  her  dress,  and  walked  into  the  inner 
office.  Pretty  soon  she  came  out  again,  sat  down  once  more  to  her 
typing,  and  only  raised  her  eyes  to  look  at  the  suitcase  occasionally. 

In  five  minutes  Mr.  Wright  opened  the  door.  He  was  a  big  heavy 
man  and  had  a  good  head  of  stiff,  dark  hair.  His  eyes  were  slightly  red 
and  his  face  had  a  soft  look. 

"Why,  hello,  Bill,"  he  said  quietly  and  they  shook  hands. 

Bill  smelled  liquor  on  Mr.  Wright's  breath.  Mr.  Wright  was  his 
oldest  brother,  the  one  who  was  making  good  in  Chicago. 

"Hello,"  said  Bill. 

"When  did  you  get  in  ?"  asked  his  brother. 

"Just  now." 

"Well,  that's  fine,  that's  fine,"  said  his  brother,  but  stood  quiet,  his 
big  form  blocking  the  view  into  the  inner  office.  In  the  inner  office  was 
a  big  bare  desk  and  on  the  desk  were  two  bottles. 

"Here,  sit  down,"  said  the  oldest  brother,  and  they  sat  in  the  outer 
office.  The  girl  got  up,  straightening  her  dress,  and  closed  the  door  of 
the  inner  office.  The  oldest  brother  smiled  and  asked  about  the  folks 
back  home. 

Bill  sat  quiet.  He  was  a  clean-looking  kid  and  held  his  four-dollar 
gray  hat  in  his  hands.  All  the  while  he  sat  quiet  he  smelled  liquor  on 
his  brother's  breath. 

After  they  had  talked  a  bit  the  girl  got  up  and  put  her  things  on. 
It  was  almost  twelve  o'clock  and  she  was  going  out  to  lunch.  She  was 
a  tall,  thin,  cold-looking  stenographer. 
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'Til  be  back  at  one-thirty  or  so,"  she  said.  "I've  got  to  do  some  shop 
ping." 

"All  right,"  said  Bill's  oldest  brother  and  once  more  turned  toward 
Bill,  trying  to  look  brotherly.  When  Bill  wasn't  looking  he  slipped  a 
peppermint  wafer  in  his  mouth  and  coughed  gently. 

"I  had  a  cold  all  week,"  he  said,  "but  now  it's  getting  better." 

Bill  sat  looking  at  his  new  gray  hat. 

"Things  are  quiet  in  the  legal  game,"  his  brother  went  on.  "I 
thought  that  maybe  you  could  help  me  out  in  the  office,  but  there's 
hardly  any  work  to  do.  It's  a  tough  year." 

Bill  looked  at  the  black  band  around  his  new  gray  hat. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "I've  got  a  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
with  me  and  I  ought  to  get  hold  of  something  before  that  runs  out." 

"Sure.  You're  a  plugger;  you'll  get  something  soon.  Chicago  is  a 
big  city." 

Bill  wet  his  lips  just  a  little. 

"I  thought  that  now  that  you're  alone  and  still  keeping  that  apart 
ment  you  wrote  about,  why  I  could  stay  with  you  until  I  found  some 
thing.  I  could  save  room  rent  that  way." 

Bill's  oldest  brother  didn't  answer  right  away.  His  wife  had  died 
a  few  months  ago,  but  now  he  was  living  with  another  woman.  Finally 
he  cleared  his  throat. 

"I've  been  thinking  it  over  and  I  believe  I'll  give  it  up  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  Bill.  You  see,  now  that  Milly  is  gone  I  won't  need  it  any 
more.  It  costs  too  much  to  keep  up  for  just  myself." 

Bill  began  fingering  his  new  gray  hat  and  stared  at  his  suitcase, 
which  was  near  the  girl's  desk.  His  brother  coughed  gently  again  and 
looked  toward  the  window.  Below  were  many  roof  tops  and  the  sun 
was  shining  outside. 

Finally  Bill  stood  up. 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  be  going,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  get  a  room  before 
it  gets  dark." 

"There's  a  hotel  two  blocks  down,"  said  his  brother.  "You'd  better 
stop  there  for  a  day  or  two  until  you  know  the  town." 

"A  furnished  room  is  cheaper,"  said  Bill.  "I'll  check  the  grip  back 
at  the  station  and  buy  a  paper  and  look  around." 
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Bill's  oldest  brother  said  nothing.  Both  of  them  were  standing.  Bill 
was  of  middle  height  and  looked  very  much  younger  than  his  brother. 
His  brown  hair  was  parted  in  the  center  and  brushed  back  neatly  from 
the  forehead. 

"Call  me  up  as  soon  as  you  get  located,  so  I'll  know  where  you  are," 
said  his  brother. 

Bill  said  he  would.  He  put  his  hat  on  and  reached  down  for  his 
grip.  At  the  door,  shaking  hands  again,  the  oldest  brother  forced  a 
smile.  His  big  soft  face  wrinkled  in  a  few  places  and  his  eyes  grew 
small. 

"You're  all  dressed  up,"  he  said;  "you've  got  a  new  hat." 

"I  bought  it  at  Newton's,"  Bill  said.  "Old  man  Newton  is  sick,  so 
Ben  had  to  come  in  from  Chanute  to  run  the  store  for  a  while." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  Ben.  He  used  to  play  football,  didn't  he?" 

"Baseball,"  said  Bill. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  his  brother. 

"Well,  so  long,"  said  Bill. 

"So  long,"  said  his  oldest  brother,  and  opened  the  door. 

Bill  lifted  the  grip  from  the  floor  and  it  seemed  very  heavy. 

"Be  sure  and  call  me  up  as  soon  as  you  get  located,"  said  his  brother. 

Bill  said  he  would,  then  stepped  out  into  the  corridor  and  began 
walking  toward  the  elevator.  The  long  black  suitcase  pulled  his  left 
arm  down. 

When  the  sharp  clang  of  the  elevator  gate  echoed  up  the  hallway 
his  oldest  brother  closed  the  door  of  the  office  very  quietly. 


A  Prelude  to  a  Past 


Carmelita  Calderwood 


FOR  a  prophetic  second  before  the  phone  rang  she  was  awake.  The 
dream  whose  compelling  reality  shook  her  out  of  sleep  left  her  cold 
and  trembling,  with  a  tingling  expectancy  upon  her,  as  though  dim 
ming  some  senses  it  had  left  others  abnormally  acute  and  prescient;  and 
she  lay  unmoving  in  her  bed,  consciously  waiting.  The  moonlight  fell 
in  calm,  silver  pools  on  the  floor,  distorting  the  familiar  outlines  of  the 
furniture  with  shadows  as  liquid  and  flowing  as  the  substance  of  her 
dream,  and  the  peacefulness  of  the  room,  which  should  have  reassured 
her,  seemed  suddenly  heavy  with  suspense  and  waiting.  Then,  when  the 
phone  rang,  cutting  into  the  silence  with  almost  visible,  jagged  sharp 
ness,  it  seemed  as  though  the  presentiment  by  the  force  of  its  own 
strength  had  manifested  itself  outwardly  . . .  Her  voice,  as  she  answered 
its  summons,  sounded  shrill  and  apprehensive  in  her  ears. 

"Yes?" 

"This  is  Dr.  Gifford.  I'm  at  St.  Luke's  with  an  emergency  surgical. 
He's  pretty  sick  and  he'll  need  a  nurse.  How  about  it  ?" 

"But,  Dr.  Gifford,  I  just  left  Mrs.  Snyder  late  this  afternoon." 

"I  know—" 

"I  was  with  her  over  a  month.  This  is  the  first  sleep  I've  had  in 
almost  two  weeks.  I'm  tired  out." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,  Miss  Leslie.  But  this  man's  pretty  sick.  I'd  like  to 
have  you  with  him." 

"Isn't  there  anyone  else  on  the  register?"  she  pleaded.  "I  don't  see 
how  I  can  possibly  take  care  of  anyone  tonight!" 

"But,  Miss  Leslie,  I  want  someone  I  can  depend  on.  This  man  is  a 
sort  of  friend  of  mine." 
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She  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  searching  her  sleepy,  protesting 
brain  for  excuses. 

"I'll  go  to  sleep,"  she  said  at  length,  rather  weakly.  "I  probably 
won't  be  able  to  stay  awake  an  hour." 

"Oh,  I'll  take  a  chance  on  you,  Miss  Leslie.  Better  get  here  as  soon 
as  possible.  I'm  taking  him  to  the  operating  room  in  ten  minutes." 

She  returned  the  receiver  to  its  hook  and  switched  on  the  table- 
light  near  by.  Shivering,  for  the  room  was  cold,  she  drew  the  covers 
over  her  and  sank  back  on  her  pillow.  For  a  moment  she  must  have 
slept.  But  brief  as  was  the  reprieve  it  was  enough  to  send  the  dream 
which  awakened  her  a  few  minutes  before,  flashing  across  her  mind 
in  a  swift  synopsis 

She  had  been  in  a  boat  somewhere,  in  a  strange  company.  She 
remembered  their  terror  when  the  boat  capsized,  the  awful,  frozen 
terror  of  people  in  their  final  panic;  she  felt  the  greedy  swell  of  the 
water  which  submerged  and  released  her  three  times  with  sickening 
regularity,  her  arms  reaching  out  desperately  into  the  infinite,  flowing 
space  and  grasping  at  nothing;  she  experienced  again  the  choking 
effort  of  her  lungs  for  air,  the  shriek  that  tore  her  throat.  Nor  did  she 
miss  the  panorama  of  her  past  life  going  before  her  in  a  swift  and  dis 
ordered  review.  .  .  .  The  vigor  and  actuality  of  it  awakened  her  again, 
leaving  her  this  time  with  a  strange,  enervating  sense  of  futility.  She 
put  her  feet  out  of  the  bed  and  began  her  dressing,  fighting  off  a 
breathless  sort  of  agitation.  When  she  was  half-dressed,  she  stopped 
suddenly  and  crossed  the  room  to  her  mirror,  peering  questioningly  at 
herself  in  its  surface.  The  face  that  looked  back,  with  the  familiar  as 
sociation  of  wide  brown  eyes  in  a  fair  oval  setting,  did  not  reassure  her. 
She  searched  the  face  with  almost  objective  intensity.  She  saw  some 
thing  in  it  that  was  strange  and  disturbing — something  as  unfamiliar  as 
the  presentiment  which  weighed  on  her  heart.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Gitford  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  chart  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  hospital.  He  was  still  in  surgical  gown  and  mask,  and 
across  his  forehead  there  was  a  streak  of  blood  in  fine  red  dots.  He 
explained  the  case  to  her  as  they  walked  slowly  toward  the  patient's 
room.  "We've  done  all  we  can  for  him,"  he  said.  "There's  about  a 
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fifty-fifty  chance,  I  should  say,  putting  it  liberally.  Now,  if  we'd  had 
him  earlier — this  morning,  say — but  he  said  he  kept  thinking  the  pain 
would  go  away.  It's  funny  how  they  always  do  that!  They  brought 
him  in  off  a  westbound  plane  about  ten."  At  the  door  he  paused, 
stripped  off  his  rubber  gloves  and  regarded  his  damp  white  hands 
thoughtfully.  "I  knew  him  years  ago.  He  was  a  class  or  two  ahead  of 
me  in  college.  Brilliant  chap.  I  haven't  seen  him  for  almost  ten  years. 
But  I've  read  some  of  the  things  he  wrote,  scholarly  stuff,  having  to  do 
with  primitive  civilizations  and  that  sort  of  thing."  He  paused  as 
though  suddenly  recalling  a  perplexing  problem.  "There's  another 
thing.  He  asked  me  not  to  notify  his  wife  unless  it  was  absolutely 
necessary.  But  with  a  heart  like  that  and  a  belly  full  of  pus,  I'm  afraid  to 
wait.  When  you  know  people  personally  like  this  they'd  be  pretty  cer 
tain  not  to  forget  it  if  anything  happened.  She's  in  Chicago  and  I  think 
I'll  call  her  at  once. 

"Well,"  he  finished,  smiling  a  little  apologetically,  "I  don't  have  to 
stay  now  that  you're  here,  do  I  ?  He'll  probably  sleep  an  hour  or  so — we 
snowed  him  under  pretty  solid — but  you  can  use  morphine  as  you  need 
it.  And  digitalis — he'll  probably  have  to  have  it.  There's  a  funny 
whirring  noise  at  the  apex  of  that  heart  I  don't  like  any  too  well.  Call 
me  at  home  when  he's  awake,  will  you?  When  you  have  time,  of 
course.  And  get  the  resident  out  if  you  need  him."  He  moved  off  as  he 
spoke,  and  Christine,  bidding  him  good  night,  opened  the  door  to  her 
patient's  room.  Never  afterwards  was  she  able  to  explain  satisfactorily 
to  herself  what  she  expected  from  her  first  anxious  look  into  the  face 
of  this  patient. 

The  face  was  that  of  a  man  of  perhaps  slightly  under  forty,  flushed 
a  dusky  purplish  pink  from  the  anaesthetic.  It  was  a  thin  face,  well 
shaped,  with  features  of  almost  sculptured  sharpness.  In  the  emptiness 
of  its  anaesthesia  there  was  a  suggestion  of  spiritual  depth  in  the  setting 
of  the  eyes  beneath  the  broad  smooth  forehead,  and  in  the  lines  from 
nose  to  mouth,  which  saved  the  face  from  obviousness  in  beauty.  It 
was  not  a  face  you  could  look  upon  and  forget  easily.  And  as  she  looked 
down  upon  the  face  in  its  hood  of  blankets,  Christine  felt  a  momentary 
bewilderment  and  frustration. 
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But  as  the  night  wore  on  this  sense  of  bafflement  came  to  alternate 
with  one  of  groping  certainty.  She  would  sit  forward  in  her  chair,  al 
most  recalling  the  name,  the  event,  the  place  which  connected  her 
with  this  man.  Then  the  spell  would  weaken,  and  she  would  be  sure 
she  had  never  seen  him  before. 

She  read  over  her  orders  on  the  chart,  laid  out  her  scissors,  hypoder 
mic  syringe,  and  thermometer  on  the  dresser.  Then  she  sat  down  at 
the  bedside,  her  finger  on  her  patient's  wrist. 

For  an  hour  or  so  he  did  not  move,  but  after  midnight  he  began  to 
stir  about  in  bed,  at  first  experimentally,  then  restlessly.  A  dry  tongue 
licked  at  his  lips  and  occasionally  he  moaned  and  clenched  his  teeth. 
Then  for  a  while  again  he  was  quiet.  Christine  sat  watching  him,  con 
scious  of  a  returning  numbness  in  herself.  She  looked  at  the  chart 
again.  It  was  labeled  neatly  in  blue  ink:  John  Brent  Hayden,  Chicago. 
The  name  had  no  ring  of  familiarity,  and  the  address  of  Chicago  meant 
nothing.  But  the  disturbing  sense  of  a  previous  cognition  persisted  and 
would  not  be  reasoned  away. 

When  she  looked  back  at  him  her  patient  had  opened  his  eyes  and 
there  was  a  quick  spasm  of  pain  across  his  features.  "My  God,"  he  said, 
weakly,  "I  thought  I  was  dead.  But  you  couldn't  be  dead  and  have 
this  much  pain!" 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  moved  about.  Presently  he  groaned  and  set 
his  jaw  as  though  to  brace  himself.  Christine  rose  and  went  to  the 
dresser.  She  lighted  a  small  alcohol  lamp  and  boiled  a  needle  over  it  in 
a  spoon.  When  she  had  finished  she  went  back  to  the  bed. 

"I  am  going  to  give  you  a  hypodermic  now,"  she  explained.  "Then 
the  pain  will  leave  and  you'll  go  to  sleep."  As  she  slipped  the  needle 
under  his  skin  he  opened  his  eyes  again  and  for  the  first  time  looked 
at  her.  His  eyes  were  gray,  the  pupils  infinitesimal.  In  that  moment  the 
haunting  recognition  that  had  persisted  became  forceful  beyond  her 
understanding. 

In  such  cases  the  things  to  be  done  are  few  enough.  It  is  mostly  a 
vigil.  She  draped  a  towel  around  the  bedlight,  directing  its  rays  away 
from  his  face,  and  drawing  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  room  to 
the  bedside,  she  took  off  her  cap  and  settled  back,  her  hand  retaining 
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its  hold  on  his  wrist,  appraising  the  thin  thread  of  his  pulse.  She  sat 
so,  lethargic,  but  still  with  the  faint  disturbing  sense  of  unreality  about 
her.  Fatigue  and  sleepiness  hung  about  her  mind  like  clouds  of  fog; 
and  at  times  she  saw  things  dimly,  as  though  through  a  curtain  of  mist, 
rising  in  the  air  from  a  base  of  nothingness.  The  fog  rose  and  fell  in 
gradual,  crested  curves  like  waves  which  threatened  to  submerge  her. 
And  behind  the  fog  she  was  conscious  of  something  that  beckoned  to 
her — something  not  strange  now,  nor  even  very  distant,  but  rather 
familiar  and  loved.  Something  she  had  thought  never  to  see  again  in 
this  world.  It  spoke  in  her  ears  in  a  voice  that  was  never  quite  articulate, 
but  sibilant  and  haunting.  Even  in  her  dream  she  knew  eagerness  to 
grasp  its  meaning. 

She  started  guiltily,  noting  with  relief  that  her  patient  seemed  at 
ease,  still  sleeping.  Occasionally  he  would  open  his  eyes  and  speak  to 
her,  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  his  mind  through  his  speech  entered 
into  the  strangeness  of  her  mood. 

"Helen—" 

She  arose  to  her  feet,  bending  over  him. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  Are  you  in  pain  ?" 

"No.  The  pain  is  gone  now.  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Helen."  Even  in 
its  weakness  there  was  something  pleasant  about  his  voice,  vibrant  and 
low. 

"I'm  not  Helen,"  she  said,  gently.  "My  name  is  Christine  Leslie. 
I'm  your  night  nurse." 

"That's  strange.  Why  do  they  call  you  that?"  he  asked.  "I  used  to 
call  you  Helen." 

The  confusing  of  personalities  produced  by  morphine  after  anaesthe 
sia  was  not  remarkable.  Yet  his  speech  was  coherent,  not  rambling  and 
meaningless  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  and  he  spoke  with  a  conviction 
that  amazed  her  even  when  it  bewildered  her  most. 

"Well,"  he  went  on  at  length,  "it  doesn't  matter.  You  are  here. 
And  now  at  last  I  can  talk  to  you." 

"You'd  better  rest,"  she  advised.  "Talking  will  waste  your  strength, 
and  you  need  all  you  have." 

"What  for?"  he  asked.  "I'm  not  going  to  make  it." 
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After  a  momentary  silence  he  added :  "Your  being  here  proves  that." 
She  was  perplexed  but  she  did  not  argue  with  him. 

He  passed  his  hand  uncertainly  across  his  eyes.  "Is  this  room  dark 
or—I"  ':  f  :  I 

"I've  draped  a  towel  over  the  lamp,"  she  explained. 

"Oh." 

He  was  quiet  a  moment,  staring  at  the  ceiling.  He  seemed  to  be 
marshalling  his  strength.  "Helen,  there  are  a  few  things  I've  got  to  tell 
you,  now,  before  I — well,  before  I  forget  them,"  he  finished,  lamely. 

"I'm  not — "  she  began. 

The  man's  hands  clutched  the  bedclothes  spasmodically.  His  face, 
losing  its  flush,  had  settled  into  gray  lines  of  melancholy,  and  there  was 
a  note  of  unmistakable  weariness  in  his  voice. 

"Please  don't  talk,"  she  said  earnestly. 

"Helen,  Helen!  Why  do  you  try  to  stop  me  now!  Do  you  know 
what  it  means  ?  After  years  of  misery  and  remorse  I  am  finally  given 
a  chance  for  recompense.  Helen,  you  can't  deny  me  now." 

Alarmed,  she  spoke  soothingly,  laying  a  hand  gently  on  his  arm. 
He  grasped  it  eagerly. 

"Please  don't  try  to  explain  things.  It's  all  right.  I  understand." 
Her  voice  was  quiet,  reassuring.  But  her  mind  was  a  turmoil  of  doubts 
and  far-off  echoes:  Somewhere,  sometime,  I  have  been  with  this  man 
before !  But  a  second  later  the  certainty  was  gone. 

"You  were  never  quite  of  this  earth,  Helen,"  he  went  on,  still  cling 
ing  to  her  hand.  "It  must  have  taken  you  a  long  time,  not  to  forgive, 
perhaps,  but  to  return  from  the  shock  and  disillusion  of  such  apostasy  in 
one  you  loved."  He  waited  a  moment  for  her  reply  and  when  it  did 
not  come,  went  on :  "Am  I  right,  was  this  why  you  delayed  ?  Or  did  you 
mean  the  silence  and  separation  to  continue — forever?" 

His  broad,  smooth  forehead  became  puckered  as  by  some  inward 
perplexity. 

"But  if  you  did  why  are  you  here  now,  Helen?" 

Her  best  feelings  protested  against  these  deeply  personal  deathbed 
recriminations.  She  spoke  to  him  hurriedly,  but  with  no  conviction. 

"Please,  please,  you  must  not  talk — " 
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He  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  her  face.  Through  the  pain,  the  haze 
of  morphine,  she  could  not  mistake  the  passionate  sincerity  in  their 
depths. 

"Helen,  it's  strange,  isn't  it?  Yours  is  the  only  face  in  the  world  I 
remember.  I  can't  even  remember  my  mother's  features  now." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  she  thought  there  was  an  expression  of 
contentment  on  his  face  that  had  not  been  there  before. 

"And  if  I  were  blind,"  he  went  on — so  softly  she  scarcely  heard 
him — "If  I  were  blind  I  couldn't  mistake  your  voice.  I've  wanted  to 
hear  it  for  so  long,  Helen.  So  many  times  I  thought  I  did  hear  it.  I've 
even  turned  around  in  the  street,  thinking  to  see  you — " 

Unaccountably  shaken,  she  stood  above  him,  her  hand  still  in  his 
grasp.  Tears  blurred  the  face  of  her  watch  and  its  tiny,  racing  second 
hand. 

"You've  forgiven  me,  Helen,  or  you'd  never  have  come.  That  isn't 
important  now.  I  mustn't  waste  time  begging  you  to  forgive  me.  What 
I  want  you  to  know  is  that  it  was  always  you  and  you  alone  I  loved. 
Oh,  if  there  were  time  I  could  explain  to  you  why  I — "  She  made  a 
gesture  of  silence,  but  he  went  on,  pleadingly:  "No,  no,  don't  stop  me, 
I  must  explain  these  things  to  you,  the  woman  I  loved.  The  one  woman. 
No  one  ever  approached  you  in  my  heart." 

Suddenly  he  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  then,  as  though  frightened 
that  she  might  have  left  him,  he  opened  them  and  cried:  "Helen, 
Helen!  Are  you  still  here?  Are  you  listening?" 

"I'm  here,"  she  said,  and  was  surprised  at  the  emotion  and  breath- 
lessness  of  her  voice.  Why  did  I  say  that,  she  thought,  distractedly. 

"You  are  wondering  about  Esther,  Helen.  You  never  understood 
that,  you  who  always  understood  everything.  But  can't  I  make  you 
realize  that  I  did  owe  her  something?  Not  love.  That  was  always 
yours.  But  she  was  ill  and  alone.  I  was  responsible  for  her,  you  remem 
ber.  I  wrote,  telling  you  about  this.  That  was  wrong.  I  should  have 
faced  you.  Coward,  you  must  have  thought — the  man  I  love  is  a  coward 
and  a  cheat.  You  never  answered  that  letter." 

For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  and  lay  staring  at  the  ceiling. 

"My  ridiculous  pride  kept  me  away,  but  I  was  miserable  fostering 
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it,  Helen.  Once  I  deceived  myself  I  could  overcome  the  love  I  had  for 
you.  I  called  it  a  slavery  to  myself.  I  will  be  frank  with  you  now, 
Helen."  There  was  silence  again,  and  then  he  went  on.  "Now  I  know 
that  even  the  memory  of  you  and  your  loveliness  is  enough  to  com 
pensate  for  the  bitter,  unfinished  mess  of  life.  Do  you  know  it  ?  I  think 
it  must  have  penetrated  space  and  reached  you  sometimes,  this  love  of 


mine — " 


He  closed  his  eyes  and  was  still.  The  shadows  seemed  to  gather  on 
his  face  and  deepen  as  the  minutes  passed,  and  Christine  felt  a  choking 
in  her  throat.  Presently  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  and  when  he  spoke 
his  voice  was  noticeably  weaker :  "Life  is  a  strange  thing.  Long  ago  we 
used  to  boast  that  death  was  powerless  to  end  a  perfect  love.  Do  you  re 
member?  Now  we  know  that  even  life  may  end  a  perfect  love,  don't 
we,  Helen?"  He  paused,  smiling  sadly.  "Well,  we  weren't  all  wrong. 
We  used  to  be  much  concerned  with  death,  didn't  we?  When  it  was 
remote  from  us.  Ah,  Helen,  we  are  alone  so  much,  you,  and  I,  and  all 
the  others.  Separate,  dying  alone,  for  all  our  love.  Living  alone.  Dying 
alone.  Helen,  where  are  you?  Where  have  you  been?" 

His  forehead  puckered  as  though  in  effort  to  remember  something. 

"What  were  those  lines  from  Spenser  we  used  to  read  to  each  other 
so  often  ?  'Sleep  after  toil — Port — after  stormy — seas — '  How  did  it  go, 
Helen?"  •-'.,. 

She  heard  herself  speaking,  as  though  prompted  by  an  inner  voice 
long  lost  and  still. 

"  'Ease  after  war,  Death  after  life—' " 

"Ah,  yes,  'Ease  after  war,  Death  after  life,  Doth  greatly  please.' 
That  was  it.  'Death  after  life.'  Yes.  'Death  after  life.' " 

He  was  silent,  staring  into  the  distance  with  that  dim,  faraway  look 
of  people  to  whom  the  world  is  no  longer  very  important. 

"Helen,  Helen,"  he  whispered.  Then  his  voice  drifted  off  into 
nothingness.  Presently,  lying  still  and  exhausted,  he  slept.  His  hand 
relaxed  and  loosed  hers. 

At  one  o'clock  Christine  called  Dr.  Gifford  and  made  her  report 
to  him.  There  was  little  enough  to  tell:  The  patient  seemed  to  hold 
his  own,  though  the  pulse  was  perhaps  a  bit  less  steady;  but  she  could 
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see  no  significant  change  as  yet.  He  thanked  her  from  the  other  end 
of  the  wire,  sleepily. 

"I've  called  Mrs.  Hayden,  and  she'll  be  in  on  the  3:55,"  he  said. 
"I'll  meet  the  train  and  bring  her  out.  If  you  need  me  before  that  you 
can  get  me  here.  Get  Dr.  Case  if  you  need  to." 

But  about  three  Christine  saw  the  beginning  of  a  change — the  first 
of  those  tiny,  negative  symptoms  which  presage  the  final  syndrome. 
The  lids  had  slipped  back  from  the  eyes,  revealing  a  low  rim  of  white 
at  their  borders,  and  the  pallor  was  lost  in  a  gray  mask  that  seemed  to 
slip  over  his  features — a  mask  with  concave  cheeks  and  an  unmistakable 
revealing  thinness  about  the  nostrils.  She  packed  blankets  about  him, 
and  injected  a  hypodermic  of  pale  brown  fluid  into  his  arm.  Then  she 
called  Dr.  Gifford  and  was  told  he  had  left  for  the  train.  After  that 
she  worked  diligently  over  her  patient  for  half  an  hour,  marvelling  at 
the  obedience  of  her  hands  to  so  dull  a  mind  and  so  heavy  a  heart.  She 
was  conscious  all  the  while  of  a  division  in  herself,  an  involuntary  de 
tachment,  which  became  more  and  more  forceful  and  hostile  as  she 
worked.  It  was  as  though  personality  became  fugitive  from  person.  The 
onlooker  stood  back  and  mocked,  seeing  the  futility  in  these  measures. 
The  voice  in  her  ears  became  articulate  in  scorn. 

"You  play  silly  games,  like  a  child.  You  have  just  so  many  tricks  to 
perform.  You  must  hurry  and  get  them  all  in,  mustn't  you  ?  You  have 
so  little  time!  Yes,  yes,  put  all  the  needles  you  possibly  can  into  him. 
What  more  have  you  got  in  your  box  of  tricks,  you  fool  ?" 

Christine  passed  a  weary  hand  across  her  forehead.  To  be  partly  an 
outsider  at  a  scene  like  this  was  a  struggle  as  arduous  as  it  was  ghastly. 
In  something  like  desperation  she  thought  of  the  resident,  Dr.  Case, 
and  rang  for  the  floor  nurse  to  call  him.  He  came  at  length,  rolling  up 
his  sleeves,  all  brisk  confidence  and  energy,  and  she  helped  him  with 
mechanical  efficiency.  All  the  last,  necessary,  though  admittedly  futile 
efforts — the  oxygen  tank  with  its  funnel-shaped  mask  and  invisible, 
faintly  hissing  stream;  the  syringe  and  long,  incredibly  thin  needle  to 
reach  the  heart  muscle;  the  fatter,  shorter  one  for  the  vein  of  the  fore 
arm — were  to  her  only  heroics.  It  came  to  her  forcefully,  though  not 
for  the  first  time,  that  life  was  a  fluid  which  flowed  slowly  but  in- 
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exorably  from  the  man  in  the  bed.  A  fluid,  thin,  precious,  and  un 
controllable  as  quicksilver.  They  were  powerless  because  they  did  not 
know  whence  it  escaped,  nor  how  to  produce  more. 

Dr.  Case  straightened  up,  removed  his  stethoscope  from  his  ears 
and  with  a  gesture  of  finality  turned  off  the  oxygen  tank.  The  man  in 
the  bed,  who  had  been  breathing  with  a  gurgling  sound,  as  though 
breath  came  to  him  through  water,  was  suddenly  still;  the  thin  thread 
of  a  pulse  beat  against  their  fingers  no  longer.  The  jaw  drooped  against 
the  throat  as  though  drawn  down  by  an  invisible  weight. 

Christine  turned  from  the  bed,  escaping  with  difficulty  the  morbid 
fascination  of  death  which  often  came  to  her  at  such  times.  Her  eyes 
were  deeply  shadowed,  and  her  face  pale  in  the  dim  morning  light. 
Her  uniform,  sleeves  rolled  high  above  the  elbows,  was  wrinkled  and 
disarranged.  She  felt  dull  and  dispirited.  The  feeling  of  curious 
expectancy  was  gone;  at  times  she  could  scarcely  remember  it  except 
as  an  illusion  which  had  had  its  inception  in  dreams  and  its  develop 
ment  in  sleeplessness. 

Dr.  Case,  still  young  enough  to  be  impressionable,  was  speaking  to 
her,  looking  down  on  the  dead  man  commiseratingly.  "It  was  pretty 
hopeless  from  the  start,  but  d'you  know,  I'm  sorry.  He  has  a  nice  face. 
I'm  afraid  Dr.  Gifford  is  going  to  feel  bad  about  this." 

Christine  said  nothing.  There  was  nothing  to  say. 

The  door  opened  narrowly  and  a  nurse  looked  in. 

"Dr.  Gifford  and  Mrs.  Hayden  have  just  come,"  she  said,  guardedly. 

Dr.  Case  turned  from  the  room.  "I'll  talk  to  them  first,"  he  said. 

Christine  stood  by  the  bed  looking  down  on  the  gray,  empty  face. 
In  some  incomprehensible  fashion  she  had  for  a  brief  space  of  time 
been  linked  with  the  destiny  of  this  man;  and  even  in  her  weariness  it 
seemed  to  her  the  most  significant  experience  of  her  life.  Something  in 
side  her  still  protested  against  the  mystery  of  it,  cried  out  to  know  its 
significance  and  portent.  But  she  was  too  tired  to  be  other  than  passive 
about  it  now. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  Dr.  Gifford  came  in  with  a  woman.  She 
was  tall  and  slim,  dressed  in  quiet,  expensive  clothes.  Her  hair  was 
blonde  and  abundant  and  her  face,  even  in  its  expression  of  anxiety, 
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seemed  singularly  immobile  and  mask-like.  She  walked  steadily  to  the 
bed  and  stood  looking  down  on  the  dead  face  for  several  minutes. 
Christine  noted  that  she  did  not  cry  or  sway  as  women  do  at  such 
times,  but  the  hand  that  rested  on  the  coverlet  was  clenched  and  white 
at  the  knuckles.  At  length  she  spoke  without  turning  her  head,  and 
her  voice  was  low,  controlled,  and  cautious. 

"If  I  could  only  have  been  here  sooner!  Somehow  misunderstand 
ings  in  the  face  of  death  are  almost  unbearable."  She  drew  a  long 
breath  that  escaped  being  a  sob  only  by  the  quick  compression  of  her 
lips.  Dr.  Gifford  went  quickly  to  her  side  and  placed  a  hand  across 
her  shoulders. 

"Come,  Esther,"  he  said.  "Don't  fight  it.  Go  ahead  and  cry."  He 
led  her  gently  away  from  the  bed.  "There's  a  little  waiting  room  down 
the  hall  a  bit.  I  think  perhaps  you  would  be  better  there."  She  did  not 
protest  as  he  led  her  from  the  room,  but  Christine  saw  that  her  face 
was  a  dead  white,  and  there  was  an  immeasurable  desolation  in  the  eyes. 

When  Dr.  Gifford  returned,  Christine  was  still  standing  in  the  same 
spot. 

"Her  name — Mrs.  Hayden's  name — is  Esther?"  she  asked,  un 
certainly. 

"Yes.  She  was  Esther  Huntington  before — but  why  do  you  ask?" 

"Then  who  was  Helen?"  Her  voice  sounded  suddenly  strained  and 
unnatural.  But  Dr.  Gifford  seemed  not  to  notice  it. 

"Helen?"  he  said,  puzzled.  Then,  with  dawning  comprehension: 
"Oh,  Helen  Lyndon,  you  mean.  She  was  the  girl  who  collaborated 
with  Hayden  on  a  number  of  his  books,  the  earlier  ones.  She  and  Hay- 
den  were  so  much  alike,  they  shared  so  many  things  and  suited  each 
other  so  exactly,  that  I  still  can't  understand  his  marriage  to  Esther.  No 
one  could."  He  hesitated,  and  then  went  on  rather  meditatively:  "You 
know,  I  always  believed  that  the  memory  of  Helen  lay  as  a  sort  of 
shadow  on  the  married  happiness  of  John  and  Esther.  It's  small 
wonder.  You  don't  easily  forget  a  creature  as  lovely  as  Helen  Lyn 
don!"  He  paused  again  and  looked  at  Christine  curiously.  "How  did 
you  know  about  Helen  ?"  he  asked. 

She  hesitated. 
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"He  spoke  of  her,  a  great  many  times,"  she  said  at  length. 

Dr.  Giff ord  continued  to  look  at  her,  and  the  expression  of  perplexity 
about  his  eyes  deepened.  "That  is  strange,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 
"Helen  is  dead.  She  was  drowned  almost  ten  years  ago." 


YOUNG  FARMER'S  WIDOW 

Hester  Buell 

This  is  the  unyielding,  the  wasted  land 
Of  early  heartbreak.  Here  are  the  hills 
Of  courage  unordained  and  out  of  hand; 
Here  are  the  long,  long  roads  of  broken  wills. 

Here  are  the  sunsets  of  farewell,  here  flow 
The  bitter  winding  rivers  of  despair. 
This  is  the  present  saviour  that  I  know: 
His  little  mirror  that  will  smooth  my  hair. 


AROUND  THE  POT-BELLIED  STOVE 

George  W.  Feinstein 

Emil  was  reminiscing. 

He  shut  one  eye  and  spat  into  the  sawdust. 

"Lots  of  strange  things,"  he  said, 

"Can  come  up  in  the  North  Dakota  House. 

And  some  things  just  make  you  mad, 

And  some  things  you  can't  forget 

I'm  sitting  there  one  July  afternoon, 

A  hot,  drowsy,  dusty  afternoon, 

And  men  are  buzzing  over  bills — 

Like  flies  around  a  pail  of  milk — 

About  roads  and  relief  and  tax  reducing. 

And  Halvor  Olson  takes  the  floor  and  yells, 

If  things  don't  get  better  soon, 

Taxes'll  be  no  use  'cause  no  one  can  pay  'em, 

And  we  might  just  as  well  all  pack  up 

And  get  out  of  the  state,  he  says, 

Before  it  just  blows  itself  away. 

Give  the  state  back  to  the  Indians,  he  says.  .  .  . 

And  then  the  boys  lock  horns  about  school  warrants, 

And  how  can  they  keep  the  schools  a-running. 

And  Charlie  Nelson,  from  the  Valley  gang, 

Hollers  we  got  to  shave  away  expenses, 

And  one  of  Norton's  bunch,  from  Silent  Butte, 

Busts  out  strong  for  helping  rural  schools; 

And  both  are  getting  hopping  mad 

And  facing  each  other  across  the  rows, 

Behind  me  and  in  front,  like  two  farm  dogs 

Ready  to  close  in And  there  I  crouch 

Kind  of  unhappy,  like  when  a  kid 

Sees  Ma  yank  Pop  from  out  a  boozing  parlor, 

And  I  want  to  help  both  sides  if  I  can. 
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And  lemme  tell  you,  for  us  wheat  farmers, 

This  lawmaking  can  be  a  dreary  pot  of  fish 

Then,  in  the  middle  of  this  snarling, 

There  comes  a  low,  purring  sound, 

That  starts  upon  the  roof,  a  strange  sound, 

And  it  gets  stronger,  and  we  look  at  each  other, 

And  someone  hollers,  'Rain;  it's  rain!' 

And  everybody  busts  into  grinning,  and  then 

Old  Halvor  Olson  jumps  a  foot  and  yells, 

'Let's  go  out  and  see  the  rain!' 

And  tired  farmers  slap  each  other  on  the  back, 

The  Speaker  almost  crying.  'Recess  for  the  rain!' 

And  he  isn't  the  last  man  to  the  door 

Well,  that's  the  way  things  go  sometimes 
In  the  North  Dakota  House." 


REBEKAH 

Jessie  Ellison 

The  mystery  of  her  strength! 
The  wonder  of  her  smiles — 
From  what  deep  well  of  courage 
Has  she  drawn,  these  trudging  miles  ? 
She  bears  her  burden  well,  and  now 
In  some  unfathomed  way, 
She  yet  is  strong,  when  strength  has  fled: 
She  lives  each  fearful  day. 


Suffer  the  Little  Children 


John  Henry  Reese 


NO  USE  trying  to  figure  out  this  business.  It's  like  my  brother  says, 
when  I  tell  him  I  am  trying  to  get  it  through  my  thick  skull. 
"Don't  do  it,"  he  says.  "I'm  tellin'  you,  don't  do  it.  It's  the  breaks,  kid. 
Either  you  get  'em  or  you  don't,  and  if  you  don't,  the  more  you  think 
on  it  the  worse  it  gets." 

The  idea  is  our  first  baby  lived  to  be  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half 
old.  In  fact,  we  knew  the  second  one  was  coming  already;  so  Mick 
had  it  to  look  forward  to  and  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  losing  the  first 
one.  It  took  sick  before  its  first  birthday  and  wasted  away,  getting  the 
jaundice  finally  and  some  sort  of  a  bowel  complaint;  and  it  was  just 
skin  and  bones  when  it  died. 

The  second  one  was  a  boy,  named  James  for  my  father,  and  now  he 
is  big  enough  to  have  a  nickname,  "Punk."  When  he  is  about  two 
years  and  three  months  old,  just  the  cute  age,  he  begins  to  stop  gaining 
and  get  peaked;  and  Mickey  starts  worrying  about  him.  I  figure  I 
think  as  much  of  my  family  as  the  next  fellow,  but  at  first  I  do  not  see 
anything  wrong  with  the  boy.  But  Mick  is  a  great  girl  to  worry,  and 
she  is  a  great  one  to  keep  harping  at  you,  and  she  kept  me  awake  nights 
worrying  about  him. 

"Oh,  lay  off!"  I  tell  her.  "He's  stronger  than  the  girl  was.  Anybody 
can  see  that.  It  don't  amount  to  nothing."  But  she  kept  at  me.  She 
pointed  out  that  he  wouldn't  gain  no  matter  what  he  ate  or  what  she 
did,  and  he  was  always  having  gas  on  his  little  stomach,  and  a  fever; 
and  finally  she  got  me  worried  about  it,  a  little. 

All  the  time  I  figured  the  boy  was  well,  but  finally  I  let  her  take 
him  to  Dr.  Fiske.  Fiske  was  with  us  when  our  little  girl  died.  We  had 
a  lot  of  faith  in  him,  in  spite  of  him  losing  the  girl.  He  looked  the  boy 
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over  and  took  samples  of  his  blood  and  his  water  and  said,  "Well,  Mr. 
Case,  I'll  tell  you.  If  anyone  else  brought  me  this  child  I  would  tell 
them  to  take  him  home  and  give  him  a  physic,  and  find  him  an  anvil 
to  play  with,  and  not  waste  my  time.  But  in  view  of  your  other  child's 
death,  I  am  not  so  sure.  There  may  be  a  tendency  to  these  nutritional 
diseases  in  your  family;  and  so  something  that  would  be  unimportant 
in  another  child  would  be  very  serious  in  your  own.  Tell  me,  do  you 
know  of  any  such  tendencies?" 

Mick  thinks  it  over  and  says,  "Well,  my  mother's  sister  died  of  sugar 
diabetes.  And  Charley's  father  had  ulsters  of  the  stomach." 

I  say,  "Well,  Mick !  What's  ulsters  got  to  do  with  it  ?" 

The  doc  says,  "It  may  have  a  lot." 

"Now  will  you  keep  still!"  Mick  says.  "Well,  I  don't  know  of  any 
one  else,  Doc.  Except  that  we  are  a  great  family  for  deaths.  There  is 
always  a  funeral,  somewhere." 

"What  do  you  mean,  deaths?"  I  say.  "You  mean  your  family  dies? 
That's  hot!  Sure,  everybody  dies!  I  knew  a  man  was  run  over  by  a 
train.  He  died,  too,  but  his  boys  lived  through  it." 

The  doc  says,  "Mr.  Case,  I  don't  want  to  alarm  you,  but  there  may 
be  something  out  of  the  ordinary  wrong  with  your  boy.  I  want  to  know 
more  about  your  wife's  family,  and  your  own.  I  believe  it  is  important." 

"Oh!"  I  say.  "All  right,  then!  I  didn't  know.  Mick  is  like  her 
mother;  she  is  a  great  one  to  worry.  All  the  old  lady  thought  of  was 
somebody  getting  sick,  and  operations.  Excuse  me." 

But  he  dug  into  things,  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  more  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  deaths  from  nutritional  diseases  in  the  two  families.  I 
said,  "Well,  there  you  are,  Mick!  Neither  one  of  us  is  from  what  you'd 
call  a  sickly  family."  But  the  doc  says,  "Well,  that  may  be.  But  there 
may  be  some  hidden  trait,  what  they  call  a  'recessive  tendency',  which 
comes  out  in  the  boy  from  both  of  you.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do — I'll 
wait  until  after  the  Convention  Clinic  next  week.  I'll  take  the  boy 
there,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"What's  that?"  I  ask. 

"A  clinic,"  he  says.  He  goes  on  to  tell  that  the  doctors  are  having  a 
big  get-together  at  one  of  the  hotcha  hotels  next  week,  to  talk  over 
what's  new  in  the  racket.  One  of  the  big  shots  there  will  be  a  certain 
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Dr.  Drake,  from  New  York.  He's  the  McCoy.  From  what  Doc  says, 
he's  the  pure  article.  He's  not  only  a  child  specialist;  he's  a  child 
specialist  in  nutritional  diseases,  which  is  right  up  our  alley. 

"I  don't  know,  Doc,"  I  say.  "You  may  have  to  wait  on  your  money. 
I'll  see  if  I  can  raise  it,  but  I  got  only  a  truck-driver's  salary,  and  borrow 
ing  money  is  tough  titty  these  days." 

"That's  all  right,"  he  says.  "It's  free.  That's  where  we're  lucky.  Dr. 
Drake  is  going  to  give  us  a  sort  of  a  demonstration  of  his  methods  of 
diagnosis.  I'd  like  to  show  him  a  really  interesting  case." 

"Well,  Doc,  I  don't  know,"  I  say.  "I  don't  go  much  on  these  free 
clinics.  We  tried  that  with  the  girl.  What  I  figure,  when  it  comes  to  a 
doctor  you  ought  to  have  the  best.  The  wife  don't  have  all  the  fur  coats 
she'd  like  to  have,  maybe,  and  we  didn't  drive  up  here  in  no  Packard; 
but  if  the  kid's  really  sick,  I  say  let's  get  him  the  best." 

Mick  says,  "Charley,  will  you  keep  your  big  gab  shut  ?  The  doctor 
is  trying  to  do  you  a  favor." 

I  say,  "Oh,  well,  excuse  me!"  Doc  goes  on  and  tells  that  this  Drake 
is  a  big  noise,  no  foolin',  in  the  medical  racket.  If  we  sent  for  him  to 
come  out  to  us  it  would  take  the  rest  of  my  life  to  pay  for  it;  and  he 
is  only  coming  to  tip  off  the  local  docs  to  a  few  of  the  tricks  he's  picked 
up  in  the  New  York  charity  wards.  He  is  not  a  well-known  man;  at 
least  he  is  new  to  me;  and  since  Violet  died,  I  read  all  the  medical 
columns  in  the  papers.  But  among  the  docs,  I  suppose  he  is  second  to 
nobody.  Fiske  thinks  it  is  quite  some  feather  in  his  cap  that  he  knows 
him  personally.  He  says  he  is  like  an  old  country  doctor,  the  way  he 
works.  He  uses  all  the  hocus-pocus  these  modern  specialists  use,  but 
he  still  goes  mainly  on  his  doctor's  instinct. 

"The  hunch  method,"  I  say. 

"Exactly,"  Doc  says.  "That's  well  put.  The  country  doctor's  hunch 
method.  But  he's  thorough.  He  never  misses  a  bet." 

"Well,"  Mick  puts  in,  "those  old  country  doctors  did  some  wonder 
ful  things.  They  had  a  pill  for  everything." 

"So  do  the  specialists,"  Fiske  says  with  a  grin.  "You  know  how  we 
worked  with  your  little  girl." 

"Shadow-boxing,"  I  say,  but  Mick  shushes  me. 
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"For  God's  sake,  Charley,  you  don't  believe  in  anything!"  she  says. 
Her  voice  is  so  nervous  and  sharp  that  the  boy  in  her  lap  looks  up  and 
puts  his  hand  in  her  mouth.  She  is  all  on  edge  lately;  so  I  figure  I  had 
better  pull  in  my  horns. 

"Okay,  okay!"  I  say.  "Excuse  me  for  living.  When  is  this  clinic, 
Doc,  and  when  do  you  want  the  kid  ?  I'll  try  anything  once." 

"It  opens  Tuesday,"  he  says.  "But  I  don't  know  what  the  schedule 
will  be  exactly.  I'll  call  you." 

He  takes  the  boy's  hands  and  grins  down  at  him  through  his  glasses. 
The  kid  is  not  afraid.  He  licks  his  little  lip  and  twists  in  Mick's  lap 
and  grins  back.  "There,  that's  the  spirit!"  Doc  says.  "Laugh  it  off. 
You  big,  strapping  lunker,  you,  Dr.  Drake  will  fix  you  up."  He  turns 
to  Mick  and  says,  "I  think  he  will  do  us  a  lot  of  good,  Mrs.  Case." 

"I  hope  so,"  Mickey  says.  "I'm  at  the  end  of  my  rope.  Nothing 
seems  to  do  him  any  good.  I've  tried  baby  foods  and  strained  vegetables 
and  cod-liver  oil  by  the  quart,  and  yeast  and  Cascara  and  Ovaltine,  and 
nothing  does  him  any  good." 

"Well,  we'll  see,"  Doc  says. 

"All  right,  then,"  I  say.  "Come  on,  Mick.  The  doc's  busy.  You 
give  us  a  ring,  Doc,  and  the  woman  here  will  trot  the  kid  down." 

"All  right,"  he  says,  getting  up.  "You  understand.  I  wouldn't  bother 
a  man  like  Drake  with  your  boy,  except  for  the  little  girl.  There  may 
be  a  basic  failure  somewhere  that  the  X-rays  can't  show.  That  double- 
inheritance  thing.  You  understand." 

"Sure,"  I  say.  "Thanks,  Doc.  So  long." 

When  we  got  outside,  Mick  says,  "Yeah,  I  understand!  He  means 
the  Punk  is  a  gone  goose,  same  as  little  Violet.  That's  what  he  means. 
They  don't  fool  me!  I  can  see  right  through  a  doctor.  I  don't  trust 
them  any  more,  not  since  Violet.  They  don't  really  know  anything. 
It's  all  guesswork  and  bluff." 

"Bluff,  hell!"  I  say. 

It  has  come  to  the  point  where  I  don't  dare  let  on  I  am  worried,  she 
takes  it  so  serious  and  broods  over  it.  The  more  Fiske  talks,  the  more 
I  like  the  idea  of  this  fellow  Drake;  but  the  more  he  talks,  the  more 
worried  I  get  about  my  boy,  too.  But  I  say  to  Mick,  "What  you  talking 
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about,  bluff?  You'd  worry  the  kid  sick,  the  way  you  fret  over  him. 
Leave  him  be!  Wait  till  you've  got  something  to  holler  about.  If  he's 
ailing,  this  Drake  will  fix  him  up.  Besides,  it's  a  clinic.  It's  free,  ain't  it?" 

"Yeah,"  she  says.  "But  who  is  this  Drake,  anyway?  I  don't  think 
he's  so  much.  Whoever  heard  of  him  ?  I  didn't  and  you  didn't." 

"So  what?"  I  say.  "Are  we  doctors?  We  never  knew  how  a  baby's 
stomach  works,  until  the  doctors  told  us,  either.  It  ain't  our  racket. 
Everybody  to  his  own  racket.  Sure — Drake  didn't  bring  no  quintuplets 
into  the  world.  He  ain't  one  for  the  headlines.  He's  just  a  good,  hard, 
smart  worker;  he  carries  his  dinner  pail  the  same  as  anybody  else.  I 
tell  you,  honey  girl,  I  feel  this  in  my  bones.  You  know  how  I  get  these 
hunches,  Mick,  and  I  feel  this  in  my  bones!  He's  what  the  kid  needs. 
Don't  woof  so." 

"All  right,"  she  says,  and  shifts  the  big  kid  to  the  other  arm.  We 
are  picking  our  way  down  the  street  now,  through  the  crowd,  and  she 
will  never  let  me  lug  him.  "All  right,  if  he  can  do  any  good.  You're  a 
funny  guy,  Charley.  You  tell  me  one  thing  and  then  you  tell  me  some 
thing  else.  You  made  fun  of  this  clinic  to  the  doc,  and  now  you  stick 
up  for  it  to  me.  I  can't  dope  you  out.  But  maybe  it's  like  you  say.  I'd 
kiss  his  foot,  if  he  could  do  any  good." 

"Well,  wait  and  see,  damn  it!" 

Myself — there  is  something  about  the  whole  business  that  makes 
my  blood  run  cold  all  of  a  sudden.  Mickey  is  not  herself;  so  I  can't  be 
myself.  I  have  to  watch  everything  I  say.  It  looks  like  a  squeeze  play 
to  me,  this  clinic.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  Mick  is  nuts  enough  already. 

When  Fiske  says,  "A  really  interesting  case — "  I  think  I  can  see  him 
showing  my  boy  to  Drake,  all  shut  up  in  a  big  white  cold  room  and 
saying,  "Say,  here's  a  kid  for  you  to  look  over.  Really  interesting  case. 
His  guts  are  the  comicalest  things  you  ever  saw.  How  he  lives,  I  don't 


see." 


My  blood  runs  cold.  You  can't  tell  what  is  really  in  a  doctor's  mind. 
But  what  can  I  do?  I  don't  dare  let  on  I  get  weak  in  the  knees.  For  the 
first  time,  you  might  say,  I  am  really  scared  for  my  boy. 

The  boy  naps  all  the  way  home  on  the  streetcar.  "Poor  little  lamb," 
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Mickey  says.  "Streetcar  wheels  always  put  him  to  sleep,  the  way  they 
hum.  Poor  little  sick,  tired  boy." 

"That  ain't  the  wheels,  honey,"  I  say.  "That's  the  current  in  the 
motors." 

I  look  his  little  face  over,  white  as  a  silver  dollar;  and  I  think  it  ain't 
the  wheels  or  the  current  that  makes  him  drowse.  He  is  just  naturally 
short  on  guts.  His  cheeks  are  as  white  as  any  snow  you  ever  saw.  That 
night  in  his  crib,  all  stretched  out  limp  and  sweating  around  the 
temples  like  a  kid  does,  he  looks  well  enough.  It  is  only  when  he  stands 
up  on  his  legs  and  you  see  how  pipe-stemmy  they  are  that  you  realize 
he  is  a  pretty  sick  boy.  He  sleeps  all  the  time,  you  might  say.  He's  a 
pretty  kid  in  the  face,  and  he's  got  Mick's  curly  hair  and  my  blue  eyes, 
but  looks  is  all  he's  got.  A  kid  ought  to  gain,  and  want  to  play  rough. 
He  hasn't  gained  a  pound  in  God  knows  when,  and  sometimes  he  eats 
like  a  horse.  Then  again  he  just  picks  at  his  food. 

We  stand  there  and  watch  the  little  tike  sleep. 

"Oh,  Charley  boy,  I  do  hope  this  specialist  can  do  something  for 
him,"  Mick  says,  grabbing  my  arm.  "I  pray  to  God  he  will.  Because  I 
know  that  this  sweet  baby  is  even  sicker  than  he  looks.  I  know.  They 
can't  fool  me.  If  this  specialist  can't  do  something,  I'm  through.  I'm 
all  washed  up.  I  won't  ever  believe  in  a  damn  thing  again." 

"There,  now,  sugar,"  I  say.  "Take  it  easy,  kid.  Take  it  easy.  Look 
at  how  they  saved  the  Quints.  They  couldn't  of  done  that  a  few  years 
ago.  We  both  seen  the  time  they  couldn't.  Maybe  a  few  years  back 
they'd  lose  the  Punk  for  us.  They  wouldn't  of  known  what  to  do  a  few 
years  back. 

"But  not  now.  That's  progress  for  you.  They'll  bring  our  boy  up  to 
snuff,  kid.  Why,  you  and  me  know  more  about  a  kid's  constitution 
than  we  did  with  Violet.  That's  the  straight  dope,  Mama.  I'm  tellin' 
you." 

"Dear,  dear  God,  I  hope  you're  right,"  she  says.  "Because,  Charley, 
if  we  lose  this  one,  I  just  don't  want  to  live.  A  person  can  stand  only  so 
much.  You  don't  know  what  these  things  are  for  a  woman.  You've 
got  your  job  and  things  to  think  of,  but  with  a  woman  it's  different. 
I'm  tellin'  you,  Charley,  if  we  lose  the  Punk,  I'm  through  with  every 
thing.  A  woman  can't  stand  everything.  A  woman  ain't  like  a  man." 
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A  woman  can  say  some  of  the  damnedest  things  when  she's  wrought 
up.  You'd  think  to  hear  her  talk  that  the  kid  was  a  sort  of  a  sideline 
with  me.  But  I  just  babied  her  and  told  her,  "Now,  Mama.  Now, 
Mama,  I  tell  you  the  Punk  is  better  already.  You  take  it  from  me! 
Why  don't  you  go  to  bed,  and  quit  worrying?" 

"All  right,  Charley,"  she  says. 

"I  tell  you,  Mama,"  I  say,  "you  get  to  bed  now,  and  please  for  God's 
sake  rest  up.  Don't  take  on  so." 

"All  right,  Charley,"  she  says,  starting  off  to  bed  like  a  tired  kid  her 
self.  "All  right.  Cover  the  Punk  and  come  to  bed  yourself." 

"For  God's  sake,  honey,"  I  say,  "you  get  to  bed  and  get  some  rest. 
You  look  like  the  devil.  You're  all  wore  out.  Do  you  want  to  get  your 
self  clear  down?  Then  where  would  you  be?  You  drive  me  nuts, 
honey.  I  have  to  watch  you  like  a  kid." 

She  says,  "All  right,"  in  her  cussed  tired  voice  and  goes  to  bed.  You 
can't  tell  what's  in  a  woman's  mind.  I  light  the  gas  under  the  coffeepot 
and  boil  up  what  is  left  and  sit  there  in  the  kitchen  and  think  it  over. 
When  the  Java  is  hot  I  take  on  a  couple  cups  of  it  and  then  go  to  bed, 
after  seeing  that  the  boy  is  well  covered.  If  I  drink  plenty  coffee  I  can 
still  get  a  night's  rest;  but  I  sleep  light  enough  so  that  any  move  the 
kid  makes  stirs  me  up  and  I  can  go  see  what's  the  matter  with  him. 
Otherwise  I  sleep  like  a  log,  and  when  he  stirs,  Mick  has  to  climb  over 
me  and  paddle  over  there  in  her  bare  feet;  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  boy  has  just  turned  over  from  his  back  to  his  belly  or  vice  versa,  and 
Mickey  has  no  slippers  and  I  have. 

The  day  of  the  clinic,  what  happens  but  there's  a  load  to  Sioux  City 
and  I  have  to  wheel  it.  So  I  can't  go  with  Mick  to  take  the  Punk  down. 
I  tell  her,  "Well,  see  that  you  get  the  right  kid  back  in  the  shuffle,  and 
don't  let  'em  talk  you  into  trading  for  a  new  model.  We'll  run  the  old 
one  a  few  years  yet." 

"I  hope  so,"  she  says.  "Oh,  gee,  honey,  I'm  nervous.  Watch  the 
curves,  lover,"  she  tells  me,  because  she  knows  I  am  hell  on  curves  by 
reputation.  "Get  back  tonight  if  you  can." 

"Sure,  pet,"  I  say.  "You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  I  am  not  going 
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to  sleep  in  no  trucker's  hotel  tonight.  I'll  deadhead  back  if  there  is  no 
load  to  wheel  back." 

Deadhead  is  what  I  have  to  do,  with  the  wind  blowing  cold  out  of 
South  Dakota,  off  of  two  feet  of  snow,  they  say.  It  is  late  when  I  get 
back,  but  Mick  is  sitting  up  waiting  for  me.  She  has  not  washed  her 
face,  and  the  powder  and  lipstick  are  still  on,  and  you'd  never  take  her 
for  an  old  married  woman.  There  is  something  about  Mickey  when  she 
wants  to  be  that  is  classy. 

"Hello,  honey,"  I  say.   "You  look  like  you  might  be  waiting  for 


someone." 


I  am  always  kidding  about  her  having  a  boy  friend  when  I  am  out 
on  a  haul.  But  she  don't  let  on  to  the  joke. 

"Doc  Fiske  is  supposed  to  let  us  know,"  she  says.  "You  are  supposed 
to  call  him  as  soon  as  you  get  home." 

I  have  taken  off  my  wraps,  but  I  put  them  on  again  and  run  down 
to  the  drugstore  and  give  Doc  a  ring  to  let  him  know  I  am  home  and 
he  might  as  well  come  around.  The  doc  is  out,  but  his  wife  knows 
where  to  get  in  touch  with  him  and  says  he  will  stop  in  on  his  way 
home. 

Mick  has  fixed  herself  up  for  Doc's  visit  by  the  time  I  am  back,  all 
but  her  shoes.  She  sets  in  my  lap  and  tells  me  about  it,  after  I  get  warm 
and  have  a  snack.  She  is  calmed  down  a  lot.  A  woman  can  go  from 
one  mood  to  the  other.  She  seems  to  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  this  Drake, 
just  from  watching  him  with  a  kid. 

"You  just  ought  to  see  him,  Charley,"  she  says.  "A  little  bit  of  a 
dried-up  fellow  with  the  queerest  little  stubby  hands.  I  thought  a  doc 
tor's  hands  got  long  and  slim,  like  a  woman's.  He's  so  gentle  with  the 
babies,  though,  but  he  tips  them  up  till  you  think  sure  their  spines'll 
snap." 

She  seems  to  think  it's  going  to  be  okey-doke  with  our  boy,  just  from 
watching  Drake.  He  didn't  let  on  about  him.  So  we  talked  it  over,  and 
we  figured  it  was  going  to  be  okey-doke.  The  boy  was  sleeping.  He 
slept  through  it  all,  and  we  just  let  him.  It's  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
for  them.  When  Fiske  knocks,  Mick  is  curled  up  in  my  lap,  and  I 
dump  her  out  and  go  let  him  in.  He  stomps  his  feet  and  kicks  off  his 
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overshoes  and  comes  in  with  his  little  black  bag,  and  takes  off  his  glasses 
because  his  breath  had  frosted  them  and  he  can't  see. 

"Both  of  you  still  waiting  up  ?"  he  says. 

I  think,  does  he  mean  he  wants  Mick  out  of  the  room  ?  There  is  no 
need  for  him  to  say  any  more,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Mick  thinks 
she  knows  doctors;  but  I  know  men,  and  I  know  when  a  man  is  getting 
set  to  let  you  have  a  dirty  one.  It  is  damn  cold  in  the  room. 

"Bad  night  out,  Doc,"  I  say.  "Cold.  I  hear  there  is  two  foot  of  snow 
in  South  Dakota." 

"That's  right!"  he  says.  "The  wind  feels  like  it  is  blowing  off  of 


snow." 


"Well,  it  is,  from  what  they  say  in  Sioux  City." 

He  sets  down  and  rubs  his  hands  and  says,  "Well,  about  your  boy. 
I  guess  you'll  want  to  know  the  truth." 

Sure,  we  want  to  know  the  truth. 

Mick  has  gone  to  another  chair,  and  I  bear  back  in  mine  so  I  can 
catch  her  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eyes.  She  has  her  arms  curled  up  to 
keep  them  warm  the  way  a  woman  with  short  sleeves  does.  I  know 
what  is  coming,  and  I  think,  Why,  you  poor,  hopeful  little  devil,  you! 
But  there  is  no  way  to  get  her  out  of  the  room.  She  clears  her  throat, 
nervous. 

"What  is  it,  Doctor?"  she  says.  "An  operation?" 

"No,  no  operation,"  Doc  says. 

"Oh!"  my  wife  says,  relieved. 

Aw,  the  poor,  unhappy  girl!  If  I  live  to  be  a  thousand,  I  can't  forget. 
Doc  does  not  even  ask  to  see  the  boy.  As  far  as  Doc  is  concerned,  it  is  all 
over  but  the  shouting.  But  Mick  is  slow  catching  on.  It  is  up  to  Doc 
to  say  it — I  never  know  what  to  say  times  like  that.  He  sets  there  talk 
ing  and  talking,  the  way  a  doc  does,  sort  of  beating  around  the  bush. 
In  a  way  you'd  think  he  didn't  give  a  damn  and  in  a  way  you'd  think 
it  was  his  own  kid.  He  says,  "A  year — a  year  and  a  half — who  knows  ? 
And  it  might  come  within  a  week,  or  a  month.  You  must  just  prepare 
yourselves  for  it. 

"He  has  absolutely  no  constitution!  His  body  is  that  of  a  seventy- 
year-old  man.  He  has  so  many  things  to  fight,  and  nothing  with  which 
to  fight  them.  He's  just  a  shell.  A  strange  case!" 
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(". . .  A  really  interesting  easel  His  guts  are  the  comicalest  things!") 

I  keep  Mick  in  the  corner  of  my  eye.  She  shivers,  it  is  so  cold  in  the 
room.  We  don't  say  anything.  What  could  you  say? 

Doc  goes  on:  "Another  thing.  The  plain  truth  is  that  you  must 
never  have  another  child.  If  either  of  you  were  married  to  someone 
else,  it  might  be  quite  different.  But  both  of  you  transmit  this  strain, 
this  lack  of  vitality.  There's  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand." 

"You  mean,"  I  say,  "that  if  we  have  another  one,  it  will  peter  out 
and  die  on  us,  too?" 

"Quite,"  he  says. 

"Well,"  I  say,  "then  we  must  just  see  to  it  that  we  don't  have  any 


more." 


"You  had  better  realize  it,"  Doc  says.  "What  you  want  to  do  is  get  a 
little  one  from  some  home.  Somebody's  poor  little  abandoned  baby. 
You  could  do  wonders  for  it,  and  it  would  do  even  more  for  you.  I'll 
recommend  you.  I  know  what  wonderful  parents  you've  been  to  your 
own  unfortunate  two." 

I  say,  "Thanks,  Doc.  That's  an  idea." 

After  Doc  is  gone,  Mick  gets  up  and  stretches  and  curls  her  bare 
toes  on  the  cold  linoleum.  The  fire  has  gone  down.  I  think,  Aw,  you 
poor  little  devil,  you.  But  she  don't  take  on.  She  just  goes  into  the  bed 
room  and  plops  on  the  bed.  A  man  is  in  a  spot  when  they  don't  take 
on;  he  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  follow  her  in,  and  she  is  laying  there 
with  the  light  out.  I  lay  down  and  touch  her  shoulder  and  say,  "Come 
on,  honey  girl.  Tell  the  old  man  about  it." 

Then  I  see  she  is  crying,  the  hard  way  without  making  any  noise.  I 
pull  her  over  to  me,  and  she  lets  me.  Jesus,  she  won't  say  anything  for  a 
minute.  Then  she  starts  catching  her  breath  so  I  can  hear  her.  She  says, 
"I  told  you,  Charley.  I  told  you.  God  damn  such  a  world.  A  woman 
ought  to  kill  herself  before  she  even  has  a  baby.  A  woman  ought  to. 
I  don't  believe  in  a  damn  thing  anymore,  Charley." 

I  shake  her  light  and  say,  "Come  on,  now,  Mick!  What  kind  of  talk 
is  that  ?  We've  had  the  boy  two  years,  anyway.  Some  people  never  do 
have  any,  even  that  much.  We've  had  the  boy  two  years." 

She  says,  "Oh,  damn  such  a  world!  The  poor  little  babies.  What 
did  they  ever  do?" 
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I  say,  "Now,  Mick.  You  oughtn't  to  talk  that  way.  Your  mother 
would  slap  your  face  to  this  day,  big  as  you  are,  if  she  heard  you  talk 
that  way.  He's  my  boy,  too,  honey,"  I  say.  "But  you're  my  girl,  too, 
honey,"  I  say. 

She  sets  up  in  the  dark  and  says,  "I  told  you,  Charley.  I'm  through. 
I'm  all  washed  up.  Because,  Charley,  we  are  going  to  have  another  one. 
We're  going  to  have  another  one!  I  can't  stand  it,  Charley!  Just 
having  them  and  losing  them,  having  them  and  losing  them — Oh,  God 
— just  having  them  and  losing  them  .  .  ." 

I  pull  her  over  to  me,  only  she's  so  limp  it  ain't  like  her  by  the  feel. 
I  say,  "For  sure?" 

She  says,  "For  sure.  I  knew  it  for  sometime.  Only  with  the  Punk 
like  he  is,  I  wouldn't  say  anything." 

A  man  has  to  think  fast.  With  her  in  her  shape,  it  is  up  to  the  man. 
So  I  say,  "You  go  to  bed,  honey.  If  you  are  fixed  up  again  for  another 
one,  you  have  got  to  take  care  of  yourself.  You  need  rest,  in  your  shape. 
Better  go  to  bed." 

She  says,  "All  right,  Charley." 

The  starch  is  all  gone  out  of  the  girl. 

I  get  up  and  get  her  a  couple  of  sleeping  pills  and  she  takes  them 
and  I  undress  her  and  put  her  pajamas  on  her  and  she  crawls  in  and 
pulls  up  the  covers.  It  is  like  undressing  a  great  big  dummy.  A  man 
has  a  lot  of  responsibility  about  his  wife  when  she  comes  to  the  end  of 
her  rope  like  that.  So  I  climb  in  with  her  and  don't  say  much,  because 
they  have  to  just  have  it  out. 

I  hear  her  say  once,  "God,  don't  let  it  go  on  that  way!  Oh,  please, 
Heavenly  Father!"  Then  the  pills  begin  to  take  hold;  but  all  of  a  sudden 
she  gets  up  out  of  bed,  goes  over  in  her  bare  feet,  and  brings  the  Punk 
back  to  sleep  with  us.  What  she  did  when  we  found  out  little  Violet 
wasn't  going  to  make  the  grade.  The  little  tike  is  limp  with  sleep,  and 
he  cuddles  down  against  his  daddy,  and  Mick  curls  up  next  to  him  on 
the  other  side.  I  run  my  arm  under  them  so  they  can  sleep  on  it,  and 
put  my  hand  on  Mick's  back.  Our  hair  is  all  mixed  up  together.  I  hear 
Mick  stir  in  the  dark,  sleepy.  She  whispers,  "Poor  little  angel!  He  can 
sleep  with  Daddy  and  Mama  now.  Oh,  my  God,  he  might  as  well— 
now!"  It's  not  good  for  them  to  sleep  with  you,  but  what  the  hell! 


Leonard  Weil 


IT  is  more  than  a  mile  from  their  island  to  ours,  but  both  are  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  same  geographic  group.  From  each  the  wide  ex 
panse  of  the  Sound  spreads  north  and  east  to  the  sky,  though  on  very 
clear  days  Long  Island  can  be  seen  as  a  narrow  ribbon  separating  the 
two  elements. 

When  Long  Island  is  too  clearly  visible,  the  natives  say  that  a  storm 
is  on  the  way.  But  it  was  after  the  hurricane  that  the  radio  towers  and 
sand  cliffs  twenty-two  miles  away  were  most  visible  in  my  memory. 
They  seemed  to  have  leaped  from  the  water  to  hang  suspended  in  the 
air  above  it. 

Sam  Partridge  loved  that  island  from  the  time  that  he  was  a  boy  in 
knee  breeches  and  it  was  a  barren  rock.  He  told  me  that  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old  his  father  had  rented  a  buggy  and  had  driven  him  from 
New  Haven  to  Grove  Beach,  a  distance  of  some  twelve  miles.  It  was  all 
new  and  wonderful  to  Sam,  because  he  had  seldom  been  out  of  the 
shadow  of  New  Haven.  He  had  twice  been  east  to  Grannis  Corner,  but 
New  Haven  could  be  seen  from  the  hill  there.  This  time  it  meant  losing 
track  of  New  Haven  and  it  meant  seeing  farms  and  woods  and  then  the 
open  Sound. 

As  father  and  son  came  around  the  bend  above  Grove  Beach,  the 
great  expanse  of  water  was  visible  and  in  its  foreground  the  thirty-odd 
islands.  To  Sam  Partridge  they  were  thirty-odd  wonderlands. 

They  left  the  horse  in  a  stable,  and  walked  with  their  fish  poles  and 
their  lunch  boxes  to  a  pier  of  piles  and  beams.  A  sailboat,  the  Arrow, 
was  moored  to  it  and  a  small  weather-beaten  man  stood  in  the  boat 
swabbing  and  tidying.  The  father  addressed  the  captain  by  name  and 
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asked  if  he  could  sail  them  to  the  islands.  Then  he  introduced  his  son. 
"Admiral  Partridge,"  said  the  seaman  to  the  boy,  "it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  have  you  sail  with  us." 

It  was  all  a  miracle  to  Sam:  the  tidy  boat,  the  friendly,  gnarled  cap 
tain,  the  silent  new  means  of  locomotion,  the  bellying  sail,  the  boat's 
edge  in  the  salt  water  as  she  tilted  and  sailed  faster.  Sam's  father  said  that 
they  were  to  sail  to  Lookout  Island  for  a  picnic,  where  his  own  father, 
Sam's  grandfather,  had  twice  taken  him.  He  told  of  the  tall  cedars  that 
grew  in  a  vast  mound  of  oyster  shells  through  the  center  of  the  island, 
and  the  arrowheads  and  Indian  needles  that  he  had  found  as  a  boy. 
But  the  captain  advised  against  stopping  there,  and  showed  the  sur 
prised  man  and  boy  why  a  picnic  on  Lookout  Island  would  be  in 
advisable.  Shaggy  goats  were  at  the  water's  edge  and  a  billy  was  racing 
menacingly  down  a  hill  in  the  general  direction  of  the  sailboat. 

"Jasper  Foote  kept  his  goats  out  there,"  said  the  captain,  "and  he 
used  to  row  out  every  day  and  milk  them.  Mighty  nice  way  to  keep 
goats.  They  eat  up  all  the  poison  ivy  too.  But  Jasper  got  sick  and  died 
some  months  back,  and  now  the  goats  are  so  darn  wild  they'd  buck  you 
plumb  ofi  the  place.  Ain't  so  many  left  now,  but  everybody's  scared  to 
go  near  them." 

The  excitement  of  the  wild  animals  ferociously  defending  their 
island  brought  new  hues  to  an  already  brightly  colored  morning,  but 
Sam  feared  that  his  father  might  turn  back  after  the  unexpected  failure 
to  relive  a  family  memory.  He  begged  his  father  to  try  another  island, 
or  even  this  one,  fierce  goats  and  all. 

Sam  told  me  that  he  thought  he  remembered  a  look  of  pleasure  on 
his  father's  face,  as  though  he  suddenly  appreciated  his  son's  emotion 
and  was  grateful  for  it. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  captain  brought  the  sailboat  around  to  a 
low,  sharp  rock  face,  and  the  Partridges,  father  and  son,  stepped  from 
the  deck  of  the  boat  to  the  clear  hard  surface  of  an  island.  The  island 
itself  was  all  rock,  a  brown  boulder,  perhaps  an  acre  in  size.  A  few 
small  pitch  pines  grew  up  from  its  crevices  and  a  larger  pine  stood 
alone,  weather-beaten  but  strong,  on  a  promontory. 

"Where  are  we  ?"  asked  Sam. 
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Mr.  Partridge  tapped  his  fish  pole  against  the  rock  and,  to  Sam's 
great  joy,  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "I  hereby  name  this  land  Partridge 
Island." 

Sam  explored  the  rock  in  all  its  small  entirety.  He  examined  the 
pools,  and  the  snails  and  crabs  and  seaweed  in  them.  He  found  bar 
nacles  and  starfish  in  the  cracks  along  the  island's  edge.  He  was  a  pirate 
searching  for  treasure,  or  Robinson  Crusoe  taming  wild  goats.  Later 
he  was  Sam  Partridge  fishing  for  big  game  fish  and  actually  catching 
cunners. 

When  the  sun  was  high  and  warm  they  had  their  lunch  in  the  little 
shade  the  tall  pine  cast,  and  Sam's  father  talked  about  his  youth,  the 
Sound,  and  what  bait  to  use  for  blackfish,  and  Sam  learned  more  of  his 
father  than  he  had  in  twelve  harassed  years  before.  It  had  been  difficult 
to  learn  about  a  hard-working,  troubled  man  who  came  home  late,  went 
away  early,  and  was  tired  on  Sundays.  But  on  this  single  outing  Sam 
found  that  a  man  was  like  a  boy  when  he  had  time  for  it,  and  that 
things  were  going  on  inside  a  silent  man  that  might  mean  that  he 
wasn't  somber  even  when  he  seemed  to  be. 

The  sun  was  not  always  shining  that  day.  Before  the  Arrow  sailed 
back  for  its  return  trip,  a  small,  black,  windy  storm  made  its  way  from 
the  west.  His  father  showed  it  to  Sam  and  together  they  watched  the 
cloud  and  its  block  of  rain  race  toward  them  across  the  intervening 
islands.  Just  before  it  reached  them  they  could  feel  a  gust  of  cool  damp 
wind,  and  the  channel  in  front  of  them  became  dense  blue-black  with 
white  tufts  on  little  boiling  waves.  Then  they  were  in  the  storm.  Sheets 
of  rain  soaked  them,  driving  across  the  little  island  at  an  angle  half  be 
tween  vertical  and  horizontal. 

For  relief  from  the  smarting  wind  Sam's  father  leaned  with  his  back 
against  the  sheltered  side  of  the  tree  and  held  the  boy  to  him  inside  his 
coat.  But  suddenly  Sam  broke  away  from  his  father  and  headed  into 
the  wind.  Leaning  forward  so  as  to  stand  up  in  it,  he  raised  his  fists 
above  his  head  and  shouted  in  a  voice  that  he  himself  could  not  hear, 
"It's  going  to  be  Partridge  Island.  It's  got  to  be." 

He  told  me  that  he  stood  there  with  a  feeling  of  exultation  in  him, 
the  driving  rain  tingling  to  life  his  whole  body. 
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He  couldn't  forget  that,  as  long  as  he  lived — that  moment  of  com 
plete  living.  And  it  was  only  a  moment,  for  the  storm  left  them  then 
and  traveled  precipitately  away  to  the  east,  leaving  the  two  in  the  sun 
once  more,  their  clothes  soon  to  be  steaming. 

Sam's  father  died  when  Sam  was  fifteen,  and  in  the  three  years  be 
tween  twelve  and  fifteen  there  had  been  no  time  for  a  trip  again.  There 
was  not  even  a  day  on  which  they  could  manage  to  recover  the  friendly 
way  of  speech  that  they  had  adopted  on  the  island,  but  Sam  felt  that  it 
had  not  been  needed  because  of  the  understanding  that  their  day  had 
brought. 

His  father  had  left  little  money,  and  Sam  had  no  job.  He  had  worked 
as  an  errand  boy  during  vacations  before,  and  he  went  back  to  the  clock 
company  that  had  employed  him.  Yes,  they  could  find  a  place  for  him. 
No,  they  couldn't  pay  any  more  now  than  they  had  then,  but  perhaps 
they  could  work  him  into  the  factory  before  fall.  So,  until  the  month 
was  over,  Sam  stayed  on  in  the  house  his  father  had  rented;  then  he 
moved  to  a  room  in  a  boardinghouse  near  the  clock  factory. 

He  said  that  it  seemed  very  strange  to  him  there,  coming  and  going 
and  feeling  as  though  he  didn't  belong,  and  wanting  the  friendship  of 
the  people  in  the  house  and  afraid  to  step  forward  to  receive  it.  Oh,  it 
wasn't  bad,  he  told  me.  It  was  just  dusty  and  cold  and  forbidding,  but 
he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  something  like  pleasure  by  the  thought  of  the 
one  day  on  the  island,  and  the  assurance  he  felt  that  the  island  would 
eventually  be  his. 

To  make  this  possible  he  set  aside  a  dollar  out  of  his  salary  each 
week,  putting  the  dollar  into  a  bank  account  that  he  forbade  himself  to 
draw  upon.  There  was  no  money  left  for  any  other  form  of  enjoyment 
and  precious  little  for  room  and  meager  board. 

But  though  his  father  had  left  only  a  few  dollars  and  no  life  insur 
ance,  there  were  many  things  to  be  sold — heirlooms,  bits  of  jewelry,  old 
clothes,  odd  pieces  of  furniture.  These  Sam  disposed  of  as  opportunities 
presented  themselves. 

This  salvage  from  his  father's  effects  and  the  dollar  a  week  bought 
the  island  before  three  years  were  over.  Three  hundred  dollars  was  the 
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price  the  town  had  set,  and  it  was  a  strangely  tense  lad  that  took  the 
money  from  the  bank  to  the  Grove  Beach  town  hall  to  pay  in  full  for  a 
body  of  land  surrounded  by  water.  Crown  Island  it  was  called  on  the 
day  of  purchase,  but  it  was  Partridge  Island  from  that  day  forth. 

Sam  Partridge,  the  lonely  lad,  the  solemn  orphan,  now  owned  an 
island.  He  took  the  deed  in  his  clenched  hand  and  sat  on  a  bench  on 
Grove  Beach  green,  and  cried  unashamedly  until  a  feeling  of  dream 
iness  set  in. 

He  had  not  been  on  the  island  between  the  first  day  there  and  the 
day  of  purchase.  He  knew  that  going  there  would  have  cost  money 
that  could  better  be  saved  toward  the  price  of  the  island.  And  now  that 
it  was  his,  there  was  still  not  enough  money  to  pay  for  a  trip  to  it. 

Two  weeks  later  he  had  saved  what  was  needed  and  on  Friday  eve 
ning  he  took  a  train  that  brought  him  to  Grove  Beach  before  dark.  He 
had  with  him  a  bag  of  sandwiches,  a  bottle  of  water,  and  a  blanket.  De 
tails  had  not  troubled  him.  He  would  be  there  that  night,  and  his 
preparations  seemed  adequate  to  him. 

But  the  boat  that  he  thought  would  be  waiting  was  not  tied  to  the 
dock  as  it  had  been  six  years  before.  There  was  in  fact  no  boat  at  all 
along  the  water  front.  Then  a  man  in  a  store  told  him  that  there  still 
was  an  Arrow,  but  that  her  captain  was  drunk  at  the  moment  and 
moored  out  heaven  knew  where.  Next  day,  most  likely,  the  boy  could 
have  his  trip. 

Next  day  he  did,  after  a  night  spent  in  his  blanket  behind  the 
counter  of  the  general  store.  And  next  night,  wrapped  in  his  blanket, 
he  lay  beneath  the  tall  pine,  watching  the  stars;  it  was  all  too  wonderful 
for  sleep. 

Throughout  the  summer,  young  Sam  made  that  pilgrimage  every 
two  weeks.  Save  for  the  captain's  occasional  drunkenness  that  cut  a 
night  from  his  schedule,  the  boy  had  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  on 
Partridge  Island  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  spend  in  exploration  and 
planning.  One  week  end  he  brought  a  box  in  which  to  keep  tools  and 
supplies.  Two  weeks  later  he  brought  the  things  to  fill  that  box.  Then 
there  was  lumber,  and  before  fall  set  in  he  had  built  himself  a  low 
wooden  cave  in  which  to  sleep.  He  grew  gaunter,  stronger,  and  prouder. 
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When  October  came,  the  captain  pulled  the  Arrow  up  on  shore  out 
of  the  weather,  and  Sam's  life  hibernated  within  him  for  the  winter, 
except  that  he  went  on  saving  money  for  the  many  things  his  island 
needed.  But  he  must  have  been  a  likable  lad  in  spite  of  his  burning 
isolation.  Surely  there  was  no  evil  in  him;  only  an  intense  desire  to  live 
his  own  life.  I  judge  that  he  must  have  been  likable  because  the  man 
ager  of  the  clock  works  took  him  under  his  wing  and  saw  to  it  that  the 
boy  had  what  he  never  would  have  dared  ask  for  himself,  advancement 
and  opportunity. 

The  other  indication  was  Jane. 

Jane  lived  in  the  boardinghouse  too.  She  and  her  parents  had  lived 
there  as  long  as  she  could  remember.  Jane  was  a  schoolgirl  when  Sam 
moved  in,  and  she  watched  him  with  great  interest  as  he  went  along  his 
strangely  self-contained  way.  He  nodded  to  her  morning  and  evening, 
but  he  seldom  spoke,  and  he  did  little  more  than  answer  in  mono 
syllables  when  addressed. 

It  wasn't  the  sort  of  bashfulness  that  she  was  acquainted  with 
through  other  boys  that  had  lived  in  the  boardinghouse.  These  had 
rapidly  lost  their  shyness  after  a  few  days  of  living  under  the  same  roof. 
But  not  Sam.  He  lived  within  himself,  and,  until  the  winter  of  the 
year  in  which  he  bought  the  island,  his  words  were  as  guarded  as  be 
fore  and  his  eyes  as  burning. 

One  Saturday  night  he  sat  in  the  living  room  of  the  boardinghouse 
examining  the  mail-order  catalogue  that  was  always  part  of  the  limited 
reading  matter  of  the  house.  Jane  told  me  that  he  was  looking  at  the 
catalogue  very  intently  and  that  he  was  humming  to  himself  and  oc 
casionally  taking  out  pencil  and  paper  for  intensive  figuring.  Her 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  her  at  last  and  she  asked  him  why  he  was 
doing  all  that. 

"I'm  saving  up,"  he  said. 

"What  for?"  she  asked. 

"For  a  sleeping  bag." 

"Whatever  for?" 

"Why,  to  sleep  in  on  my  island,  of  course." 

That  was  the  first  time  any  of  them  had  ever  heard  a  word  about  his 
island.  But  now  he  told  Jane  all  about  it — the  naming  of  the  island,  the 
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little  needles  sprouting  from  the  sides  of  the  pitch  pine,  the  sensitive 
fingers  of  the  barnacles,  and  the  jovial  ill  temper  of  the  captain  of  the 
Arrow.  It  was  all  enthralling  and  new  and  amazing — what  he  was 
saying,  how  he  was  saying  it,  how  he  looked  as  the  words  tumbled  forth. 
That  a  boy  of  nineteen  should  want  to  own  an  island,  that  he  was  able 
to  do  so,  that  he  was  able  to  find  so  much  pleasure  in  it  after  he  had 
done  so — that  was  beyond  belief  to  a  girl  who  had  known  only  boys 
who  had  been  giggling  boasters  about  trifles.  When  she  told  him  of  her 
amazement,  he  said  that  he  had  always  assumed  that  he  could  do  it, 
that  it  was  natural  that  he  should.  It  was  nice  of  her  to  be  so  surprised, 
but  then  he  was  sure  that  if  she  had  ever  seen  that  island  she  would 
have  done  the  same  thing. 

That  was  the  first  night  that  they  stayed  up  late  talking  about  Part 
ridge  Island.  There  were  not  many  nights  in  their  lives  thereafter  when 
they  did  not. 

Jane  introduced  Sam  to  her  friends  that  winter.  He  was  the  boy  who 
had  bought  an  island.  She  excused  her  pride  in  displaying  him  by  tell 
ing  herself  that  he  knew  so  few  people  that  he  needed  to  know  more. 
When  he  parried  their  questions  and  ignored  their  admiration  it  only 
confirmed  her  excuses.  Periods  of  moody  silence  followed  by  soaring 
flights  of  description  and  planning  were  the  order  of  their  evenings  to 
gether. 

When  spring  came,  Jane  was  filled  with  an  excitement  as  intense  as 
Sam's.  And  when  they  had  word  from  the  captain  telling  Sam  that  the 
Arrow  was  once  more  in  the  water,  they  could  scarcely  wait  for  Satur 
day.  When  it  came  at  last,  Sam  celebrated  it  with  a  beautiful  gesture. 
He  hired  a  cab  and  drove  Jane  to  Grove  Beach. 

When  Jane  told  me  of  the  trip  many  years  later,  she  was  still  as 
sweet  as  she  must  have  been  then.  She  said  she  realized  the  beauty  of 
Sam's  gesture,  that  she  was  filled  with  joy  because  of  it,  and  with  the 
accumulation  of  excitements  from  their  evenings  together.  She  had  a 
picture  in  her  mind  of  the  glorious  sight  that  was  ahead,  filled  with  the 
loving  details  that  came  from  Sam's  words.  The  view  of  the  islands 
from  the  hill,  the  wordy  crankiness  of  the  captain,  the  sculling  of  the 
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Arrow  until  it  picked  up  a  breeze — all  of  these  were  as  they  had  been 
pictured. 

And  then  the  island. 

She  had  been  told  how  it  would  look  some  day,  of  the  house  that  was 
to  be  built,  of  the  garden  that  was  to  sprout,  and  of  the  observatory  that 
was  to  face  the  sea.  Then,  filled  with  an  expectation  of  these  future 
wonders,  she  was  shown  only  a  bare  rock.  And  she  knew  she  had  been 
living  in  the  house  of  Sam's  imagining.  There  was  only  a  board  cave, 
only  one  real  tree.  No  home.  No  grove.  Scarcely  a  shelter. 

When  she  told  me  about  this  she  was  still  embarrassed.  It  was  as 
though  she  didn't  want  Sam  to  know  that  she  hadn't  thought  Partridge 
Island  at  first  glance  was  as  wonderful  as  she  had  pretended  then  for 
his  sake.  Still,  it  was  a  great  and  glowing  day.  What  filled  her  with  a 
new  marvel  was  that  this  boy  could  have  evoked  so  much  from  a  rock 
in  the  sea. 

In  that  year  he  was  making  more  than  the  few  dollars  of  his  appren 
ticeship.  He  could  set  aside  three,  sometimes  six  dollars  a  week.  He 
still  lived  frugally,  but  he  was  called  upon  to  make  certain  necessary 
expenditures  because  there  was  no  longer  only  himself  to  consider. 

She  didn't  harry  him,  I  am  sure.  She  let  him  dress  as  poorly  as  he 
dared.  She  didn't  ask  to  be  entertained  by  more  than  his  flights  of  fancy. 
But  then  she  didn't  refuse  an  occasional  proffered  treat. 

Jane  went  with  him  twice  a  month  to  what  she  to  herself  called  the 
Rock.  But  when  they  started  to  bring  bags  of  dirt  and  boards  from 
shore,  she  thought  of  the  Rock  as  Sam's  Island,  thought  of  it  soon  after 
wards  as  theirs.  She  could  now  see  the  house  and  the  garden  as  clearly 
as  he. 

Two  years  later,  Sam  Partridge  became  a  salesman.  Clocks  and 
watches  were  on  his  lips,  but  Jane  and  the  island  were  in  the  back  of  his 
mind.  What  he  did  became  a  sort  of  nine  days'  wonder  in  the  trade. 
They  had  wanted  to  develop  the  boy.  They  liked  him.  They  thought 
that,  with  encouragement,  he  could  be  trained  to  be  a  salesman.  So  they 
put  him  on  what  they  thought  was  a  generous  salary  plus  commission. 
The  company  didn't  realize  what  was  happening  until  too  late.  Other 
wise  they  would  probably  have  tried  to  lower  commission  or  salary, 
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somehow  to  prevent  a  boy  recently  out  of  his  teens  from  making  four 
thousand  dollars  on  his  first  sales  trip. 

Eventually  they  thought  that  the  only  way  out  was  to  put  him  on  a 
salary  that  was  good  enough  for  him  to  accept  and  to  keep  his  sales  up, 
but  one  that  would  prevent  any  skyrocketing  to  fortune.  They  didn't 
know  that  Sam's  burst  of  salesmanship  would  probably  have  been  his 
only  one,  that  with  Sam  the  impetus  had  never  been  love  of  business 
or  of  money  for  its  own  sake.  He  had  exerted  every  moment  and  every 
thought  and  every  blandishment,  because  by  them  he  would  be  able  to 
achieve  the  second  and  third  of  his  three  great  ambitions.  He  would  be 
able  to  marry  Jane  and  begin  work  on  the  house. 

With  money  in  the  bank,  Sam  took  the  first  vacation  since  he  had 
started  in  the  clock  business.  He  bought  a  small  tent  and  a  bedroll, 
which  he  left  in  the  buggy  while  he  and  Jane  were  being  married. 
Then  Sam  and  Jane  were  driven  to  Grove  Beach  and  spent  two  glorious 
weeks  on  Partridge  Island,  preparing  and  planning,  building  and  re 
building  the  house  of  their  dreams.  In  the  second  week  they  actually 
hired  the  first  carpenter  and  the  first  mason,  and  they  paid  for  wood 
and  nails  and  cement  and  sash. 

The  captain  of  the  Arrow  sailed  these  out  and  brought  them  supplies 
from  day  to  day.  He  took  messages  back  and  forth  and  made  recom 
mendations  and  spread  the  news  of  the  great  doings. 

Occasionally  Jane's  friends  gathered  sufficient  courage  for  the  trip  to 
visit  the  Partridges.  Jane  always  told  them  that  when  they  came  to  call 
they  should  bring  with  them  a  precious  gift — black  dirt  in  bags  or  par 
cels  or  pails. 

We  came  to  know  the  Partridges  many  years  later.  Sam  was  a  wiry, 
spry,  bent  little  man.  Jane's  hands  were  gnarled,  and  her  face  was  fur 
rowed  and  leathery.  Her  beauty  was  preserved  in  the  stateliness  of  her 
walk  and  in  her  blue  eyes.  The  house  had  been  built  for  many  years.  All 
around  it  were  the  gardens  that  Sam  had  dreamed  of.  Roses  and  tulips 
and  petunias  and  zinnias  and  cabbages  and  carrots  grew  in  their  proper 
seasons  in  soil  that  had  been  brought  in  bags  and  bushel  baskets  from 
the  shore.  With  it  the  Partridges  filled  the  crevices  in  the  rocks  and 
laid  out  more  gardens  with  retaining  walls  of  cement. 
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The  captain  of  the  Arrow  introduced  us.  This  was  no  longer  the 
same  Arrow  nor  was  he  the  same  captain.  The  foundations  were  the 
same,  to  be  sure,  for  the  Arrow  was  the  old  hull,  now  motor-propelled, 
and  the  captain  was  the  son  of  the  man  Sam  had  first  known.  But  this 
captain  was  as  twisted  and  loquacious  and  fundamentally  good  as  his 
father  had  been. 

The  Partridges  were  pleased  to  meet  us  and  to  hear  of  our  plans, 
for  young  couples  coming  to  islands  were  as  rare  in  our  day  as  they  had 
been  in  their  youth.  The  second  time  that  we  met  them  in  the  Arrow 
they  asked  us  to  see  their  island.  They  showed  us  its  wonders  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  must  have  been  almost  as  great  as  it  had  been  before  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  us  when  the  Partridges  came  to  call,  rowing 
from  their  island  to  ours.  They  brought  us  zinnias  and  a  cabbage  and  a 
few  plants  of  mint,  and  we  welcomed  them  and  their  gifts  and  the  parts 
of  this  story  that  they  told  us  that  day. 

Soon  after  that  visit  we  had  our  first  bad  storm.  It  was  a  year  after 
our  coming  to  Outer  Island  and  we  had  what  we  had  been  warned 
against — a  nor'easter  that  harrowed  the  sea  and  smashed,  in  great  waves, 
over  our  rocks.  In  the  distance  we  could  make  out  Partridge  Island  and 
now  and  again  we  could  not,  because  the  waves  seemed  to  be  breaking 
over  it,  hiding  it  completely.  We  were  fearful  for  Sam  and  Jane, 
wondering  how  they  could  survive  the  terrific  beating  of  the  waves. 
Their  island  was  lower  and  smaller  than  ours,  and  ours  was  being  sorely 
treated. 

The  next  morning  was  clear  and  calm,  and  we  set  out  for  the  Part 
ridges  as  soon  as  we  could,  glad  that  we  could  see  their  house,  but  ap 
prehensive. 

As  we  came  near  the  island  we  saw  Mrs.  Partridge  hard  at  work  in 
front.  She  thought  we  were  passing  by,  didn't  suspect  that  we  had  wor 
ried  about  them,  that  we  had  come  to  see  whether  they  had  actually  sur 
vived  the  crashing  spray.  She  waved  to  us  and  called  out  as  we  came 
near,  "Well,  it's  done  it  again,"  and  she  told  us  that  the  waves  had  car 
ried  away  every  last  vestige  of  her  flower  beds. 

We  felt  sorry  for  her — an  old  lady  among  the  ruins  of  a  garden  she 
had  spent  so  many  hours  perfecting.  We  knew  her  pride  in  every  plant 
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and  we  recognized  what  such  a  loss  would  have  meant  to  us.  But  Mrs. 
Partridge  was  cheerful.  "A  line  storm  comes  every  five  years  or  so,"  she 
said.  "It's  been  seven  years  this  time.  We  were  lucky.  Sam's  in  the 
house  putting  back  the  batteries.  He  takes  them  out  of  the  cellar  when 
ever  the  waves  come  over  the  island.  He's  mighty  proud  of  his  light 
plant." 

From  then  on,  dirt  moved  out  again  to  Partridge  Island  in  bags  and 
boxes.  Fertilizer  and  seedlings  kept  coming  too,  and  twice  every  year 
we  were  asked  out  to  see  the  progress — the  bare  rock  coming  back  once 
more  to  the  gardens  of  the  island  of  their  imagination. 

We  could  see  Mrs.  Partridge  at  any  hour  scratching  in  the  dirt, 
patching  cement,  spraying  plants,  and  cutting  blossoms.  Sam  was  there 
at  night  after  work  and  all  day  week  ends,  mending  and  painting,  fish 
ing  and  plumbing.  He  had  been  doing  that  now  for  nearly  fifty  years; 
it  was  what  he  and  Jane  liked  best  about  islands — always  something  to 
do. 

"Why,  do  you  know,"  he  said,  "when  the  house  was  first  built  and 
Jane  had  her  petunias  and  her  wax  beans  coming  up,  and  I'd  caught  an 
eight-pound  blackfish  and  Jane  had  filled  every  mosquito  pool  with  dirt 
and  portulaca,  I  began  to  wonder  what  there'd  be  for  us  to  do  when 
we'd  finished  working  out  our  plans.  There  was  work  at  the  office  and, 
in  the  winter,  civic  work  and  charities,  but  if  I  couldn't  be  planning 
things  to  do  out  here,  it  wouldn't  be  much  like  living.  It  didn't  take 
long  to  find  out  what  you'll  find  out  if  you  haven't  already,  that  you'll 
never  stop  tinkering  and  you'll  never  want  to. 

"Whenever  you  think  you've  got  everything  just  the  way  you  want 
it,  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  a  line  storm  will  come  along  and 
after  it's  over  you'll  have  to  scrape  and  pinch  and  work  your  muscles 
up,  getting  the  island  back  for  the  next  storm  to  take  away." 

His  light  plant  now!  There  was  something  new  and  interesting.  It 
was  always  acting  up,  but  he  was  getting  so  that  he  understood  its 
vagaries.  He  didn't  know  why  it  would  help  if  he  flickered  a  wire  be 
fore  he  turned  the  plant  on  or  tapped  the  cylinder  head  with  a  screw 
driver.  He  just  knew  he  had  to  do  it,  and  it  would  start  ofT.  Fourth  of 
July  with  his  red  white  and  blue  lights  showing,  September  and  the 
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first  ears  of  corn,  dogtooth  violets  in  April — those  were  signs  that  he 
liked,  signals  in  a  happy  life.  It  was  like  seeing  Jane  standing  on  the 
pier  as  he  came  home  from  work  at  night,  something  that  he  recognized 
that  made  him  glad.  Like  the  sight  of  the  old  pine  before  he  could  see 
the  rest  of  the  island,  to  remind  him  of  all  that  the  island  meant  to  him, 
to  tell  him  that  it  was  still  there.  He  said  that  the  whole  place  was 
nearer  to  his  dream  now  than  it  had  ever  been.  Perhaps  he  should  start 
building  that  observatory.  Maybe  he  should  blast  a  hole  and  fill  it 
with  dirt  and  plant  another  good  sturdy  tree.  He  and  Jane  had  been 
talking  about  that.  If  the  light  plant  batteries  held  out  another  year, 
they  could  spare  the  money  to  try  it.  Had  I  seen  Jane's  zinnias?  The 
clearest,  healthiest,  brightest  they'd  ever  had. 

The  next  time  a  line  storm  came,  we  could  not  watch  Partridge 
Island.  The  rain  blew  in  horizontal  sheets  across  the  land.  Where 
waves  had  broken  against  rocks  before,  the  water  flowed  deep,  and 
giant  breakers  rolled  many  feet  above.  Had  the  storm  struck  at  high 
tide  there  would  have  been  no  vestige  of  the  thirty  islands  to  be  seen. 
Grove  Beach  itself  would  have  been  swept  into  the  hills  beyond.  As  it 
was,  all  but  the  highest  islands  had  salt  water  rolling  over  them,  and  all 
but  the  strongest  trees  bent  like  marsh  grass. 

Some  houses  cracked  open  like  eggs  and  others  floated  to  shore  or 
sank  on  the  way.  Sheds  and  piers  and  floats  were  smashed  into  match 
wood.  Many  boats  miraculously  reached  shore  and  were  anchored  in 
streets  or  were  tied  to  trees  on  the  hillside.  The  Arrow  was  not  one  of 
these.  She  rammed  herself  to  pieces  against  a  piling  in  a  cove. 

Two  lobstermen  stayed  in  their  boats,  heading  them  into  the  gale, 
straining  their  engines  full  speed  ahead  to  keep  in  a  stationary  position, 
to  prevent  the  boats  from  being  swept  up  on  shore  by  wind  and  waves. 
One  of  the  men  could  see  Partridge  Island  but  could  not  approach  it. 
For  a  long  time  he  saw  the  Partridges  tying  things  down,  carrying 
things  into  the  house,  battling  against  the  wind  and  the  spray  to  pro 
tect  the  results  of  their  years  of  fond  labor.  Then,  as  the  water  rose 
higher,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  little  summerhouse  and  the 
wheelbarrow  and  the  rest  of  the  potted  plants.  They  finished  battening 
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down  the  windows  and  the  doors  and  closed  themselves  in  to  weather 
another  storm. 

That  was  all  the  lobstermen  could  see  until  the  water  had  risen  to  its 
greatest  height  and  the  wind  to  its  final  fury.  Then  with  a  terrible  crack 
and  groan  that  could  be  heard  above  the  din  of  the  storm,  the  Partridge 
house  gave  way.  Hurricanes  are  whimsical  in  what  they  choose  to  de 
stroy.  Some  of  the  strongest  houses  were  splintered,  while  shacks  rested 
securely  on  tiny  rocks.  Several  men  and  women  were  killed  in  Grove 
Beach,  but  the  lobstermen  in  their  little  boats  came  through  the  storm. 
Jane  and  Sam,  by  some  unlikely  chance,  floated  northward  on  floorings. 
Way  up  an  inlet  Jane's  raft  came  to  rest,  and,  when  Jane  regained  con 
sciousness,  she  dragged  herself  through  the  tide  in  search  of  Sam.  She 
found  him  at  last.  His  eyes  were  closed,  his  face  ashen.  In  his  hands  he 
held  a  glass  jar  crowned  with  lead — a  two-volt  battery  from  his  light 
plant.  Jane  crawled  toward  him,  sensing  in  those  moments  how 
desolate  life  would  be  for  her  without  him.  To  die  together  would  have 
been  the  happiest  fate  for  two  old  people,  she  thought. 

But  Sam  was  not  dead. 

When  we  next  saw  the  Partridges,  Sam  was  complaining  that  he  was 
no  longer  as  strong  as  he  used  to  be.  "Why,  you  know,"  he  said,  "it 
took  me  three  days  in  bed  before  I  was  on  my  feet  again."  We  met 
them  on  the  town  dock  as  they  were  preparing  to  row  toward  Partridge 
Island.  Sam  and  Jane  each  had  a  bag  of  dirt,  and  they  took  with  them, 
too,  a  brand-new  canvas  tent. 


Knowledge  Goes  Soup  and  Tails 


Frederick  L.  Christensen 


I  CALLED  it  principles;  others  had  a  less  elegant  name  for  it.  I  said 
I'd  be  hanged  if  I  could  see  anything  in  Robert  Fripley  or  in  cross 
word  puzzles;  others  said  I'd  be  sorry.  They  were  right,  of  course.  The 
painful  fact  is  that  for  years  I  had  read  the  newspapers  for  news — such 
things  as  headlines,  weather  data,  editorials,  reports  on  what  was  cook 
ing  in  Cairo  and  what  men  were  saying  in  Peoria.  True,  the  informa 
tion  I  picked  up  in  this  way  was  too  ordinary  to  be  of  much  conse 
quence.  Why,  the  diet  of  news  I  was  living  on  hadn't  changed  one  iota 
since  the  days  of  the  old  town  criers.  Everyone  was  demanding  some 
thing  different — everyone  except  me.  It's  odd — No,  I  was  odd;  there's 
no  other  explanation.  I  just  couldn't  see  that  a  new  day  was  coming, 
that  powerful  forces  like  Fripley  and  the  crosswords  would  soon  snap 
the  newspapers  out  of  their  swaddling  pants  into  the  rich  bloom  of 
maturity. 

Well,  I  repeat,  I  read  newspapers  for  years,  and  every  blessed  day 
there  was  that  little  box  of  precious  believe-it-or-whats,  pleading  to  be 
rifled  by  me.  Every  blessed  day  I  ignored  it,  ignored  it  sweetly  and 
utterly.  Ignored?  No,  that's  not  the  ticket;  I  read  right  up  to  it,  read 
around  it,  encircled  it  and  cut  it  off,  but  there  was  never  a  frontal  at 
tack  on  Mr.  Fripley's  exotic  pillbox.  It  was  so  much  more  restful  to 
read  of  things  that  could  be  anticipated  such  as  earthquakes,  the  success 
of  the  wicked  and  the  triumph  of  right,  the  immediacy  of  world-war 
and  the  imminence  of  world-peace. 

This  was  all  wrong;  I  see  that  now.  Those  believe-it-or-whats  were 
asking  for  it — insisting  on  a  decent  share  of  my  attention,  daring  me 
to  move  in  on  them.  The  inevitable  happened  just  six  years  ago  this 
spring.  It  was,  as  I  recall  it,  just  an  average  day  marked  by  nothing 
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more  out-of-the-way  than  a  fresh  revolution  down  Mexico-way  and  a 
bit  of  gun  play  in  Louisiana.  Headlines  screamed  bloody  murder,  of 
course,  but  the  weather  reports  held  steady  and  the  world  appeared  to 
be  pretty  well  on  its  rocker.  Thumbing  the  evening  newspaper,  I 
yawned  over  a  few  griddle-hot  news  flashes,  browsed  among  the  local 
events,  cantered  through  the  obituaries,  and  sniffed  at  some  syndicated 
nonsense  about  snake  farming. 

The  paucity  of  legitimate  news  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  Or  maybe  I  had  become  careless.  At  any  rate,  there  it  was  in 
black  on  white  before  my  very  eyes — a  statement  that  fairly  caught  me 
in  the  mesmeric  toils  of  its  awful  implications.  The  thing  ran: 

"Mr.  Joseph  Paprica,  who  has  never  driven  a  car  in  his  life,  is  presi 
dent  of  the  Harmony,  Nevada,  automobile  association." 

Well,  upon  first  reading  this  I  felt  tricked  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  I  was 
rebellious.  If  Paprica  of  Harmony  couldn't  drive  a  car,  that  was  his 
cross-in-life,  not  mine.  Besides,  couldn't  he  take  lessons,  instead  of 
dropping  the  matter  in  the  lap  of  the  Nation  that  way?  But  as  the 
more  subtle  aspects  of  that  statement  came  home  to  me,  I  was  deeply 
shamed,  humiliated,  embarrassed.  Not  for  Mr.  Paprica,  although  his 
lot  was  sorry  enough,  but  for  myself.  Here  I  had  deliberately  nurtured 
a  fond  interest  in  affairs  of  the  world — in  the  love-life  of  Edward  VIII, 
the  hate-life  of  a  German  corporal,  the  smoky  doings  of  Chicago  black 
guards.  But  what  of  that  poor  man-who-couldn't-drive-a-car  in  Har 
mony,  Nevada  ?  I  had  passed  him  by,  treated  him  with  the  all-out  con 
tempt  of  absolute  ignorance. 

But  Mr.  Paprica  wasn't  the  only  one,  not  by  a  long  shot.  Consider 
the  case  of  Axel  R.  Sundown  whose  miserable  condition  was  celebrated 
in  "Believe  It  or  What"  a  day  or  so  later.  Axel,  I  noted  with  alarm, 
couldn't  for  the  life  of  him  write  the  language  he  spoke  or  speak  the 
language  he  wrote.  It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  this  fellow  was  a 
mute,  but  that  simple  theory  had  to  be  given  up  when  I  saw  that,  of 
course,  he  was  just  a  victim  of  our  new  educational  methods.  His  was 
a  sad  disarrangement,  but  it  might  have  been  worse.  Yes,  far  worse, 
when  I  think  of  how  it  was  with  the  Shag  of  'Utang,  also  held  up  for 
everybody  to  see  in  "Believe  It  or  What."  The  Shag,  it  seems,  had 
430 — well,  at  least  47  wives  and  outlived  all  of  them.  Poor  devil!  Why 
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wasn't  I  told  about  the  Shag's  situation  before  it  came  to  such  a  pass  ? 

That  settled  it.  I  had  had  enough,  quite  enough  of  front-page  news, 
weather  speculations,  special  columns,  editorial  views.  From  now  on 
it  was  to  be  Robert  Fripley  and  the  likes  of  him,  purveyors  of  news  that 
was  news,  chroniclers  of  all  that  mattered.  The  change  did  not  come 
all  at  once;  my  heresy  had  been  too  deep  for  that.  Within  a  week  I  was 
turning  to  Fripley  first,  and  then  to  the  crossword  puzzles;  for  it  came 
to  me  immediately  that  the  creator  of  "Believe  It  or  What"  would  ap 
prove  of  crosswords,  since  they  represented  in  their  way  exactly  his 
kind  of  exquisite  lore.  Certainly  Mr.  Fripley  would  have  no  trouble 
finding  a  two-letter  word  meaning  skedaddle,  a  four-letter  word  mean 
ing  whoa,  or  a  thirty-two-letter  word  meaning  August.  He  could  take 
these  things  in  stride,  but  they  were  hard  for  me  and  there  have  been 
moments  of  doubt  that  I  could  ever  find  another  word  for  Rajputam, 
a  synonym  for  yoic\s,  an  equivalent  for  caoutchouc. 

To  the  ragtag-and-bobtail,  I  grant,  it  may  seem  that  terms  like  these 
are  still  good  for  several  thousand  miles  and  there's  really  no  need  to 
go  a-hunting  for  something  new  and  different.  But  such  an  attitude  is 
frankly  mischievous;  it  undermines  the  new  learning. 

Well,  since  I  let  Fripley  and  the  crosswords  in,  life  has  been  balmy 
enough.  It's  true,  I  never  quite  catch  up  with  him  or  with  them,  but 
then  who  does  ?  It  is  sufficient  that  wherever  they  go  I  follow,  whether 
it  be  to  a  petrified  amoeba  in  Texas  or  to  the  melodic  syllables  of  the 
ancient  Hijinks. 

The  beauty  of  it  all  is  that,  as  a  student  of  Robert  Fripley  and  the 
crosswords,  I  was  fully  prepared  for  the  great  awakening  which  this 
country  experienced  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  This  awakening  came 
via  the  radio,  and  its  apostles  were  a  host  of  Fripleys  or  reasonable 
facsimiles,  masters-all  of  the  little-known,  the  forgotten,  and  the  un 
known.  Streamlined  wisemen,  they  knew  everything,  asked  everything, 
answered  everything.  They  were  my  dish,  and  I  glowed  with  delight  as 
they  took  high  stations  in  the  cultural  firmament. 

To  catalogue  these  seers  of  the  air-waves  is  a  kind  of  presumption. 
Nobody  has  to  be  reminded  of  "the  one  and  only"  Professor  Whiz. 
None  is  so  derelict  that  he  has  not  listened  to  the  66-dollar  questions  of 
"Trouble  or  Nothing."  And  then  there  are  the  "irreparable"  experts  of 
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"Information  Freeze,"  the  trigger-brained  "Fizz  Kids,"  and  that  howl 
ing  dervish  who  runs  what  he  calls  a  "Kollege  of  Cusical  Mowledge"  or 
something  of  the  sort. 

With  radio,  just  as  with  newspapers,  I  had  been  in  a  rut  for  a  long, 
long  time,  lending  a  willing  ear  to  noises  out  of  Hollywood,  myriad 
wags  from  Gotham,  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  concerts  and  basso  pro- 
fundos,  using  various  toothpastes,  and  keeping  up  with  Andrew  H. 
Brown,  Mystic  Knight  of  the  Sea.  Imagine,  then,  if  you  will,  my 
ecstasy  when  this  from  Professor  Whiz  came  out  of  the  blue :  "If  a  chain 
is  40  feet  long  and  each  of  its  20  links  will  hold  five  pounds,  how  many 
pounds  will  the  whole  chain  hold?"  Simple.  You  just  multiply  20  by  5 
and  get  100,  which  is  the  wrong  answer  but  it'll  do  just  as  well  as  the 
correct  one.  Or  take  this  query :  "What  did  President  Theodore  Roose 
velt  have  in  common  with  Cyclops  ?"  For  a  while  that  had  me  stumped. 
Did  both  of  them  bolt  the  Republican  party,  I  wondered.  Or  was  each 
of  them  a  trifle  too  fond  of  sea  food  ?  Could  be,  could  be. 

Then  came  the  "Fizz  Kids,"  those  amazing  imps  that  know  things 
I  wouldn't  care  to  dream  about.  Why,  give  them  a  measure  from  the 
Gotterddmmerung  and  they  can  tell  you  just  what  the  governor  of 
North  Carolina  said  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina.  They  know 
how  to  spell  larnyx — or  is  it  larynx!  They  know  what  a  time  President 
Taft  had  with  his  bathtub.  They  know  that  a  wallaby  is  an  Australian 
kangaroo.  Yes,  sirrah,  they  know  all  this  and  then  some.  Try  asking 
them  sometime.  Anything  you  please:  Who  was  secretary  of  state  in 
Sitting  Bull's  war  cabinet  ?  What's  the  square  root  of  the  national  debt  ? 
How  did  Superman  get  that  way  ?  What  per  centum  of  the  nabobs  in 
Who's  Who  is/are  doodlers?  What  happened  to  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Los 
Angeles  when  he  went  into  the  Matopa  Mountains  ? 

The  Fizz  Kids  might  fizzle  out  on  this  last  one.  If  they  do,  then 
carry  it  up  to  a  higher  court,  to  the  wiseacres  of  "Information  Freeze." 
These  gentlemen  know  very  well  that  Mr.  Ferguson  crawled  into  a 
cave  and  killed  the  Matabele  God  Umlimo.  Just  who  the  victim  was 
or  why  he  had  to  be  rubbed  out  is  beyond  me.  Possibly  it  was  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity,  or  maybe  Ferguson  did  it  out  of  pure  cussedness. 
Stranger  things  have  happened,  but  I  can't  think  of  any. 

All  honor  to  the  hatful  of  doughty  men  who  made  "Information 
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Freeze"  what  it  is  today.  They  first  opened  my  eyes  to  the  terrible 
sterility  of  a  mind  stocked  with  run-of-the-mill  learning.  I  had  once 
derived  solid  comfort  from  knowing  that  the  good  ship  Titanic  went 
down  in  1912,  that  rattlesnakes  and  gophers  often  lived  in  the  same 
apartments,  that  Billie  the  Kid  was  only  moderately  successful  as  a 
killer,  that  KbSCh  is  not  the  formula  for  water.  Such  small  fish,  how 
ever,  are  thrown  back  into  the  pond  by  the  wiseguys  of  "Information 
Freeze,"  and  I  don't  blame  them  one  bit.  They  must  have  stronger 
meat;  they  grow  fat  on  the  question  extraordinary.  Behold  their  diet: 
Gentlemen,  Miss  Sally  Seattle  of  Calico,  Oregon,  gives  you  the  punctua 
tion  marks  of  a  well-known  poem  and  wants  you  to  supply  the  missing 
lines.  Or  Clarence  Squab  of  Sulphur,  Nebraska,  asks  you  to  name  three 
vice  presidents  who  ate  Wheaties  for  breakfast.  Or,  finally,  Mrs.  Oscar 
Bonpoint  of  Humility,  California,  asks  you,  gentlemen,  to — be  careful 
now — to  list  five  Spanish  bullfighters  who  became  taxidermists.  You 
must  get  4  out  of  5;  otherwise  each  of  you  will  receive  a  two- volume  set 
of  You  Cant  Do  Business  With  Us  plus  cancellation  of  your  draft- 
deferment. 

Questions  like  these  stun  me;  I  could  weep  when  I  hear  them.  Yet 
I  recognize  them  for  what  they  are — the  signposts  of  the  new  learning. 
It's  coming;  let  the  die-hards  deny  this  if  they  will.  Its  messiah  is  Frip- 
ley;  its  minor  prophets,  the  Fizz  Kids;  its  secret  weapon,  the  crossword 
puzzle.  Any  day  now  conventional  knowledge  will  be  driven  under 
ground  or  cease  entirely.  Naturally,  there  will  be  broken  party  lines 
and  ruined  homes  and  hara-kiri  in  the  academies. 

The  traditions  of  centuries  scream  like  mandrakes  when  they're  up 
rooted.  Naturally,  too,  many  people  are  going  to  insist  that  the  old  way 
was  best,  that  information  should  be  solid  and  useful  and  easy  to  get 
hold  of,  just  like  an  overcoat  or  a  good  cigar.  But  that  idea  is  as  un 
tenable  as  a  British  stronghold  in  the  Far  East.  Artists,  notably  painters 
and  poets  and  booglie-wooglies,  threw  it  out  of  court  twenty  years  ago. 
Why  shouldn't  you  and  I  do  likewise?  Ever  since  Adam  became  an 
Okie  we've  been  throwing  our  weight  around,  picking  up  a  little  bit 
here  and  a  little  bit  there — an  alphabet  from  Phoenicia,  a  way  of  life 
from  Palestine,  an  erotic  shuffle  from  the  Dark  Continent,  a  few  im 
ponderables  from  China,  a  pocketful  of  bones  from  the  Neanderthal 
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Valley,  a  bill-of-rights  from  King  John,  a  good  beer  from  Milwaukee. 
These  things,  I  grant,  were  of  some  importance  in  their  day  and  they 
probably  did  some  good,  but  we  ought  to  skip  them  now  that  we're  hot 
on  the  heels  of  the  new  learning. 

All  this  being  so,  I  give  you,  not  the  humanities  and  science,  not 
deity  and  the  everlasting  verities,  but  little  Tommy  Fiddlesticks,  of 
Nonsense,  Virginia,  who  is  only  nine  months  old  and  can  chin  himself. 
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He  lives  submissive  to  the  wind 

That  breeds  on  peaks  of  snow, 
Whose  shining  blades  precisely  thinned 

For  accurate  cleaving,  go 
Seeking  the  shy  and  velvet-skinned 

Fawn  and  the  listening  doe. 

He  lives  indifferent  to  the  cries 

Of  night,  and  yet  aware. 
He  shutters  up  his  heart  and  eyes, 

But  knows  a  constant  care 
For  wings  that  falter  as  they  rise 

Into  the  driving  air. 

Through  sleep  and  dark  forgetfulness 

He  nourishes  a  need 
To  temper  the  wind  with  tenderness; 

He  dreams  that  the  trapped  are  freed, 
That  the  weak  are  safe  from  the  storm's  press 

Beneath  the  sheltering  weed. 


Weldon  Kees 


THE  man  from  the  express  company  brought  the  box  into  the  store 
just  before  closing  time,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that 
Howard  Wigmore  had  a  chance  to  open  it.  Howard  was  anxious  to  get 
the  package  open,  because  he  saw  from  the  label  that  it  surely  con 
tained  the  green  suits  he  had  ordered  from  J.  Baum  &  Sons.  Howard 
had  ordered  them  three  weeks  before  when  the  Baum  salesman  had 
been  around.  He  had  thought  at  the  time  that  they  were  the  niftiest 
items  the  fall  stock  had  offered. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  he  went  into  the  room  back  of  the 
men's  department  and  put  the  box  on  the  table  and  cut  the  string. 
There  were  the  three  green  suits.  They  were,  indeed,  even  niftier  than 
Howard  had  remembered  them.  He  held  up  the  pants  to  one  of  the 
suits  and  gazed  fondly  at  them. 

There  was  little  to  do  in  the  front  of  the  store  at  that  time  of  the 
morning.  Some  of  the  clerks  saw  that  Howard  had  something  new 
and  came  back  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Ordinarily,  Howard  did  not 
like  to  encourage  this  sort  of  thing;  but  he  was  feeling  good  about  the 
green  suits  and  smiled  expansively  at  Louie  Kronmiller  and  Joe  Blagg. 

"Well,  they  finally  got  here,"  Howard  said.  "Those  green  suits  I 
ordered  from  Baum."  He  felt  the  cloth.  "And  mighty  nice  material. 
Just  feel  that  stuff,  Joe." 

Joe  felt  of  it.  "Yessir,  that's  all  right,  Howard,"  he  said.  "Those  are 
pretty  nifty  suits.  I  wouldn't  mind  having  one  myself." 

"How  many'd  you  get  ?"  Louie  Kronmiller  asked. 

"Three,"  Howard  said.  "I  got  three  of  'em.  I  just  couldn't  see  my 
way  clear  to  stock  any  more  than  that.  In  a  town  this  size  I  don't  see 
how  we  could  sell  more  than  three." 
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Joe  Blagg  had  taken  off  his  own  coat  to  try  on  one  of  the  new  green 
ones.  "What  sizes  did  you  get,  Howard?"  he  asked. 

"Got  a  thirty-six,  an  eight,  and  a  forty-two." 

Joe  Blagg  picked  up  his  own  coat.  His  expression  was  pained.  "I'm 
a  forty,"  he  said. 

"Wherry  is  changing  the  windows  this  morning,"  Howard  said.  "I 
just  think  I'll  let  him  put  this  thirty-six  in  the  window." 

"Good  idea,"  Louie  Kronmiller  said. 

Howard  picked  a  white  thread  from  one  of  the  new  suits.  "Louie, 
you  pick  out  some  furnishings  to  go  with  this.  How  about  a  white  shirt 
with  a  small  green  stripe,  and  a  plain  green  tie?" 

"That  should  do  it,"  Louie  said. 

Joe  Blagg  picked  up  one  of  the  suits  and  examined  it  with  care. 
"You  really  picked  a  winner  this  time,  Howard,"  he  said.  "Those  are 
three  of  the  niftiest  looking  models  I've  seen  in  a  hell  of  a  long  while." 

Howard  smiled.  "I  thought  they  were  pretty  nice,"  he  said. 

"They're  nifty,  all  right,"  said  Joe. 

"The  only  thing  is,"  Louie  Kronmiller  put  in,  "getting  three  just 
alike  that  way,  they're  so  unusual  and  everything,  don't  you  think  you 
may  have  trouble  selling  three  suits  just  alike  here  in  Weston?" 

"Well,  I  thought  of  that,  Louie,"  Howard  said,  "but  I  don't  think 
that's  anything  to  get  worried  about.  You  remember  those  one-button 
blue  numbers  I  bought  last  season?  There  wasn't  any  trouble  with 
those.  No  trouble  at  all." 

"Yeh,  you  may  be  right  at  that,  Howard,"  Louie  said.  "You  may  be 
right  at  that." 

"Well,  I'm  not  worried  about  it,"  Howard  said. 


It  was  only  a  few  hours  after  Bill  Wherry  put  one  of  the  suits  in 
the  window  that  Bill  Cummings  came  into  the  store.  Bill  Cummings 
had  been  buying  his  clothes  from  Howard  Wigmore  ever  since  he  had 
grown  large  enough  to  discontinue  visits  to  the  boys'  department  on  the 
second  floor.  That  had  been  about  seven  years  ago. 

Howard  Wigmore  finished  selling  a  woman  a  suit  of  men's  under 
wear  and  greeted  Bill  Cummings  heartily. 
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"Something  I  want  to  show  you  here,  Bill,"  Howard  said. 

Bill  Cummings  lit  a  cigarette  and  flipped  the  match  on  the  floor. 
"I  want  to  see  that  suit  in  the  window,  Howard.  That  green  number. 
That's  a  slick-looking  kid,  all  right." 

"That's  just  what  I  was  going  to  bring  up,  Bill,"  Howard  said.  "As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  bought  those  suits,  I  just  said  to  myself,  'Well, 
I  know  one  young  fella  who's  going  to  want  one  of  those  suits,  and 
that's  Bill  Cummings.'  That's  just  what  I  thought." 

"Yeh?"  Bill  said,  pleased. 

"Absolutely.  And  that  suit'll  fit  you  like  nobody's  business,"  How 
ard  went  on.  "That  thirty-eight'll  fit  you  plenty  nice." 

They  went  back  to  the  rack.  Howard  took  out  the  thirty-eight  while 
Bill  Cummings  took  off  the  coat  and  vest  to  the  brown  suit  he  had 
bought  a  couple  of  months  before. 

"This  one'll  knock  the  dame's  eyes  out,  huh,  Bill?"  Howard  said. 
"How  about  it?" 

Bill  Cummings  made  no  comment.  He  slipped  into  the  green  suit 
and  stood  in  front  of  the  big  three-way  mirror,  admiring  himself.  He 
turned  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  the  cigarette  held  between  his 
lips,  smoke  streaking  up  into  his  face.  Some  of  it  got  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  had  to  take  the  cigarette  between  his  fingers.  He  stood  close  to  the 
center  mirror,  staring  hard  at  his  reflection. 

"It  fits  you  like  you  was  poured  into  it,  Bill,"  Howard  said,  patting 
the  shoulders.  "Now,  you  know,  Bill,  you're  a  lucky  sort  of  a  guy,  being 
built  the  way  you  are.  You  can  wear  a  thirty-eight  without  any  altera 
tions  being  made  at  all." 

Bill  smiled  tightly,  turning  around  and  looking  at  the  way  the  back 
hung. 

"It's  a  damn  good  fit,"  he  admitted. 

Louie  Kronmiller,  having  finished  selling  two  white  shirts  to  a 
traveling  man,  came  over  and  greeted  Bill. 

"Sure  looks  nice  on  you,  Bill,"  Louie  Kronmiller  observed.  "Yessir, 
that's  a  nifty-looking  suit,  all  right." 

Bill  didn't  say  anything.  He  pufTed  at  his  cigarette  and  observed  his 
profile  with  interest. 
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"It's  not  everybody  that  can  wear  green,"  Howard  Wigmore  said. 
"And  you're  fortunate  in  that  respect,  too,  Bill." 

"That's  certainly  the  truth,  all  right,"  Louie  Kronmiller  agreed. 
"Take  me,  for  instance.  I  could  no  more  wear  that  color  of  green  and 
get  away  with  it  than  I  could  fly.  But  Bill  can  certainly  wear  it,  all 
right." 

Bill  dropped  the  half -smoked  cigarette  to  the  floor  and  ground  it  out 
with  the  toe  of  his  shoe. 

"Lemme  try  on  the  pants,"  he  said. 

After  Bill  Cummings  had  seen  how  he  looked  with  the  whole  suit 
on,  he  wanted  it  right  away.  Howard  Wigmore  had  not  doubted  for  a 
minute  that  Bill  Cummings  would  want  the  suit:  he  knew  as  soon  as 
he  saw  Bill  come  in  the  store  that  he  would  sell  it  to  him  without 
trouble. 

"We'll  shorten  the  trousers  for  you  and  have  it  all  ready  for  you  in  a 
couple  of  hours,"  Howard  said. 

"Yeh,  I  want  to  get  hold  of  it  as  soon  as  I  can,"  Bill  Cummings  said. 
"I'm  leaving  for  California  in  a  couple  of  days." 

"Oh,  is  that  right?"  Howard  said,  raising  his  eyebrows.  "I  hadn't 
known  about  that,  Bill." 

"Yeh,"  Bill  said,  "I'm  driving  out  to  California." 

"Not  going  back  to  school  then  ?" 

"School?"  Bill  said.  "School?"  He  looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror 
and  straightened  his  tie.  "Hell,  no;  I'm  not  going  back  there." 

"Well,  we'll  have  this  ready  for  you  in  an  hour  or  so,"  Howard  said. 

"Okeydokey,"  Bill  Cummings  said.   "Okeydokey,  Howard." 

Ill  .'"..-.. 

Early  that  afternoon  a  man  Howard  Wigmore  had  never  seen  be 
fore  came  in.  He  was  a  tall  man  with  a  small  blond  mustache,  and  he 
carried  a  banjo  case  with  RED  SLOVER  AND  HIS  CHICAGO 
RASCALS  painted  on  its  side. 

"That  suit  in  the  window,"  he  said.  "How  much  ?" 

"Forty-two  fifty,"  Howard  said. 

"What'sasize?" 
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"Size?"  '.  _:.-  '    . 

"The  one  in  the  window,"  the  man  said.  "The  green  one." 

"That  one  in  the  window  is  a  thirty-six." 

"If  the  pants  are  pretty  long,  a  thirty-six  fits  me  okay,"  the  man  said. 
"The  pants  have  got  to  be  long,  though." 

"Just  a  minute  and  I'll  get  it  out  of  the  window,"  said  Howard. 

While  he  tried  to  get  the  suit  out  of  the  window  without  knocking 
over  the  rest  of  the  display,  the  man  with  the  banjo  case  stood  in  the 
aisle  watching  the  women  buying  shoes  on  the  other  side  of  the  store. 
He  did  not  move  from  the  spot;  only  his  eyes  moved. 

Howard  came  back  from  the  window  somewhat  warm  and  ex 
hausted,  but  he  smiled  at  the  man  and  held  out  the  suit.  The  man  stared 
at  it. 

"Try  it  on,"  he  said. 

Howard  showed  him  where  to  change.  The  man  took  his  banjo 
case  with  him.  While  waiting,  Howard  walked  up  and  down  the  aisle 
several  times,  wondering  whether  he  should  re-order  on  the  suits  or  not. 
They  were  certainly  nifty,  all  right.  He  had  picked  a  winner,  no  doubt 
about  it. 

The  man  came  out  of  the  dressing  room  and  glanced  at  himself  in 
the  mirror. 

"A  few  alterations  and  it'll  fit  you  fine,"  Howard  said. 

"Forty-two  fifty?" 

"That's  correct,  sir,"  Howard  said  quickly. 

"You  have  it  for  me  in  an  hour  ?" 

Howard  frowned.  "That's  pretty  short  notice,  but  I  think  we  can 
have  it  for  you  by  then.  Where  are  you  stopping  here?" 

"Not  stopping.  Just  going  through.  Gotta  have  it  in  an  hour,"  the 
man  said. 

"We'll  have  it  for  you,"  Howard  said.  "We'll  do  our  level  best  to 
have  it  for  you." 

Howard  told  himself  that  this  was  going  to  be  one  time  when  there 
would  be  no  dilly-dallying  at  the  tailor  shop. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said.  "One  hour." 
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IV 

When  Arn  Cheatham  came  into  the  store  the  next  morning  to  buy  a 
suit,  Howard  Wigmore  was  greatly  tempted  to  let  someone  else  wait 
on  him.  Arn  Cheatham  made  Howard  Wigmore  uncomfortable.  He 
was  a  tall,  cruel-looking  individual  with  a  thick  neck  who  had  given 
Howard  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  past. 

This  time,  however,  no  difficulties  arose.  When  Arn  saw  the  last 
green  suit  and  noticed  that  it  was  his  size,  he  wanted  it  at  once. 

"One  thing,  though,"  Arn  said.  "I  don't  want  any  other  suits  like 
this  floating  around  town,  Wigmore.  If  I  get  this,  it's  got  to  be  the  only 
one  in  Weston.  What  about  that  ?" 

"You  won't  need  to  worry  about  that  any,  Mr.  Cheatham,"  Howard 
said.  "I  only  bought  three  of  these  models  and  one  of  them  I  sold  to  a 
fellow  who  doesn't  live  here  at  all.  The  other  one  I  sold  to  Bill  Cum- 
mings  and  he's  going  out  to  California  in  a  day  or  so." 

"Yeh,  I  heard  Bill  was  leaving  town,"  Arn  said.  "Be  a  good  thing, 
too.  He  damn  near  ran  over  me  the  other  night." 

"That  Bill  is  a  bad  driver,  all  right,"  Howard  said.  "He's  a  menace 
to  the  community  with  that  reckless  driving  of  his." 

"Well,  as  long  as  he's  going  out  of  town,  it's  all  right,"  Arn  said.  "I 
just  don't  want  to  see  any  other  guys  going  around  town  in  suits  that're 
just  like  mine." 

"You  won't  need  to  worry  about  that,  Mr.  Cheatham,"  Howard  said, 
gazing  up  at  Arn.  "You  can  let  your  mind  rest  easy  on  that  score." 

"Well,  okay  then,"  Arn  said.  "But  I  want  you  to  understand  how 
I'm  buying  this  suit,  because  I  don't  like  to  see  any  guys  going  around 
town  in  a  suit  just  like  the  one  I  got." 

"Well,  you  don't  need  to  worry  about  that,"  Howard  said. 

Howard  had  not  felt  so  set  up  for  some  time.  He  spent  considerable 
time  telling  everyone  in  the  store  about  selling  the  three  green  suits  in 
no  time  at  all.  That  night  he  went  home  and  told  his  wife  about  it. 
She  seemed  unimpressed.  That  night  he  had  a  dream  in  which  he 
wore  a  double-breasted  green  suit  with  a  huge  price  tag  on  it,  and  he 
was  walking  in  a  green  meadow  and  people  were  pointing  at  him  and 
saying,  "There  goes  Howard  Wigmore.  That's  Howard  Wigmore; 
he's  a  salesman  in  a  million." 
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V 

Monday  morning  early  Arn  Cheatham  came  into  the  store  in  a 
great  hurry.  He  had  a  mean  look  on  his  face  and  he  headed  straight 
for  Howard  Wigmore.  The  minute  Howard  saw  him,  he  was  afraid. 
He  wanted  to  run  out  the  back  door  and  up  the  alley. 

Arn  Cheatham  came  up  to  him  and  grabbed  him  by  his  coat  lapel. 

"Look,"  he  said.  "What're  you  trying  to  pull  on  me,  anyway,  Wig- 
more?" 

Howard  tried  to  straighten  up,  but  he  couldn't.  He  tried  to  say  some 
thing,  but  his  voice  failed  him. 

"Come  on,  come  on,  speak  up,"  Arn  Cheatham  said.  "Just  what  in 
hell's  the  idea,  anyway?" 

"What  idea  ?"  Howard  said  weakly. 

"What  idea?"  Arn  Cheatham  mocked.  "What  idea?  Don't  pull  any 
of  that  stuff  on  me.  I  thought  you  had  more  sense  than  to  try  to  pull 
something  like  this,  Wigmore." 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,"  Howard  said. 

"Don't  pull  that  stuff  on  me.  Last  night  I  was  walking  down  the 
street  and  who  did  I  run  into  but  Bill  Cummings  with  a  suit  on  just 
like  mine. . . ." 

"Just  a  minute!"  Howard  said.  "He's  going  to  Cal — " 

"Yeh?"  Arn  said.  "Yeh?  That's  what  you  think.  I  jumped  Bill 
about  the  suit  he  had  on — I  had  on  mine,  too — and  he  told  me  he'd  de 
cided  not  to  go  to  California  after  all." 

Howard  felt  himself  sinking  through  the  floor.  He  stared  at  Arn 
and  did  not  move  for  a  moment. 

"Say,  there  must  be  some  mistake,"  Howard  said.  "I  guess  there 
must  be  some  mistake." 

"Yeh,"  Arn  said.  "Well,  if  there's  any  mistake,  it's  yours,  Wigmore. 
And  you  better  make  this  right  with  me  or  I'm  liable  to  fix  things  up 
in  my  own  way." 

Just  then  Louie  Kronmiller  came  up  with  a  pile  of  socks  that  he  had 
been  stacking.  Howard  was  very  glad  to  see  Louie  just  at  that  moment. 

"What's  the  trouble  ?"  Louie  asked. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  Arn  said.  "This  guy  here  sold  me  this  suit 
and  told  me  that  it'd  be  the  only  one  in  town  like  it.  Now,  I'm  pretty 
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damn  particular  about  my  clothes,  see;  I'm  pretty  particular,  and  so 
when  I  run  onto  Bill  Cummings  last  night  with  one  just  like  it,  it 
makes  me  pretty  sore,  see?" 

Louie  Kronmiller  stared  at  him.  "Look,  didn't  you  hear  about 
Bill?"  he  asked.  "When  did  you  see  him,  Arn?" 

"What  the  hell's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  Arn  said.  "Unless  Wig- 
more  fixes  this  thing  up — " 

"What  time  did  you  see  Bill?"  Louie  Kronmiller  asked. 

"Say,  what's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?"  Arn  said.  "I'm  pretty  particular 
about  my  clothes  and  when — " 

"I  guess  you  must  not  of  heard  about  Bill,"  Louie  Kronmiller  said. 
"I  guess  you  must  not  of  heard,  Arn,  or  you  wouldn't  be  shooting  off 
your  mouth." 

"Who's  shooting  off  whose  mouth?" 

Louie  Kronmiller  didn't  say  anything  for  a  moment.  "I  guess  you 
didn't  hear  about  Bill  Cummings.  What  time  did  you  see  him  last 
night?" 

"What  the  hell's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  Arn  said  angrily.  "I'm 
pretty  par — " 

"Bill  had  another  accident  last  night,"  Louie  Kronmiller  told  him. 
"He  had  a  head-on  collision  with  a  Buick  out  on  the  four-mile  turn 
coming  home  from  a  dance." 

Arn  didn't  say  anything  for  a  long  while.  "Yeh?"  he  said  finally. 

"Yen,"  said  Louie  Kronmiller.  "He  had  on  his  new  green  suit  and 
it  was  torn  all  to  hell." 

"Yeh?"  Arn  said.  "Say,  that's  tough  about  Bill." 

"Yeh,"  Louie  Kronmiller  said.  "They  don't  expect  him  to  live,  I 
guess." 

Arn  stared  at  the  floor.  "Gee,  that's  tough,"  he  said. 

"Yeh,"  said  Louie  Kronmiller.  "He  was  all  cut  up." 

Arn  was  a  long  time  replying.  "Bill  always  was  a  hell  of  a  driver," 
he  said. 

Howard  felt  his  heart  pump  again.  He  took  a  very  deep  breath. 

"They  don't  expect  him  to  live,  huh  ?"  Arn  went  on.  "He  was  all 
cut  up." 

"Yeh." 
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"And  his  suit  was  all  torn  up,  too,  huh  ?"  Arn  said. 

"That's  it." 

"Gee,  that's  tough  about  Bill,"  Arn  said.  "He  always  was  a  bad 
driver,  though."  He  tapped  Howard  Wigmore  on  the  arm.  "Sorry," 
he  said. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Howard. 

"Tough,"  Arn  said.    "All  cut  up,  huh?" 

"Yeh,"  Louie  Kronmiller  said,  picking  a  piece  of  lint  off  a  sweater 
on  the  counter.  "He  was  all  cut  up." 

"His  suit,  too." 

"Yeh,  they  don't  expect  him  to  live." 

Howard  sighed  deeply.  Pretty  soon  Arn  would  apologize  to  him 
again  and  things  would  be  all  right.  And  then  Arn  would  leave  and 
Howard  would  be  able  to  go  to  the  back  room  and  re-order  on  the 
green  suits  for  some  possible  out-of-town  trade.  Still,  on  second  thought, 
he  was  none  too  sure  about  the  wisdom  of  such  a  move.  He  looked  at 
Arn  and  decided  it  might  be  better  to  wait  awhile. 

"That's  tough  about  Bill,"  Arn  said.  "I  can't  get  over  it.  I  was  only 
talking  to  him  last  night." 

"It's  tough,  all  right,"  Louie  Kronmiller  said. 

"It's  certainly  a  shame,  all  right,"  Howard  Wigmore  said.  "It  cer 
tainly  is  a  shame,  there's  no  two  ways  about  that." 
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IT  WAS  a  bare,  forbidding  room.  The  few  windows,  heavily  barred, 
admitted  little  light;  the  electric  bulbs,  far  overhead,  seemed  to  add 
to  the  gloom  rather  than  detract  from  it. 

The  room  was  too  small  for  the  twenty  men  who  were  crowded  into 
it.  These  men  talked,  some  of  them,  in  low  tones,  looking  about  ap 
prehensively.  Perhaps  it  was  the  cement  floor  and  walls  that  gave  the 
place  a  kind  of  chill.  Or  probably  it  was  the  object  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room — the  object  toward  which  the  men  faced.  It  stood  on  a  slightly 
raised  platform.  It  was  not  a  chair;  a  chair  is  inviting,  restful.  This 
machine  was  repulsive.  It  was  a  rack,  with  vicious  straps  hanging  from 
its  arms  and  legs,  and  with  even  more  sinister  coiled  cables  springing 
from  its  back  and  sides. 

The  black  skeleton  of  a  chair,  this  object  held  the  attention  of  all 
twenty  men  in  that  narrow,  cement-walled  room.  One  of  them  might 
look  away  from  it  for  a  moment,  as  he  muttered  something  to  his  neigh 
bor.  One  of  them  might  glance  quickly  now  and  then  toward  the  door 
at  the  rear,  but  his  eyes  were  inevitably  forced  back  to  the  ominous 
machine  on  the  low  platform.  It  was  idle  now,  empty;  but  every  man 
knew  that  it  was  ready,  that  it  was  one-hundred-per-cent  ready  and 
efficient,  and  deadly  with  a  perfect  deadliness. 

An  aisle  had  been  left  from  the  door  at  the  rear  to  the  rough  dais  on 
which  the  machine  stood,  and  on  a  chair  next  to  this  aisle  slumped  a 
man  who  was  drunk.  His  black,  oily  hair  was  rumpled  above  a  wide 
and  flushed  forehead;  his  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  his  light  clothes 
creased  and  untidy.  But  he  was  not  too  drunk  to  see,  nor  yet  too  drunk 
to  fumble  a  flask  from  his  pocket  and  put  it  to  his  mouth.  After  drink 
ing,  he  passed  it  to  his  neighbor. 
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"Have  a  braysher,  Sharley,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

"Thanks." 

After  his  neighbor  had  taken  a  "bracer,"  the  befuddled  man  found 
it  difficult  to  get  the  flask  back  into  his  pocket.  Once  that  was  done,  he 
leaned  out  into  the  aisle  to  peer  around  the  man  in  front  of  him. 

"Shtill  there,  Sharley,"  he  muttered.  "Damn  thing  shtill  there." 

Suddenly,  as  though  in  obedience  to  a  general  command,  everybody 
was  looking  at  his  watch.  "About  time.  .  .  .  I've  got  one  minute  yet. 
. .  .  Give  'em  two  minutes. .  .  .  Won't  be  long  now." 

A  tall  figure  had  entered,  flanked  by  two  thickset  men  in  uniform. 
The  tall  man  was  gaunt,  almost  cadaverous;  and  he  had  a  hawk-nose, 
high  narrow  forehead,  and  bright,  hypnotized  black  eyes.  His  forehead 
seemed  the  higher  because  his  hair  had  been  clipped  close,  so  close  that 
the  shape  of  his  head  seemed  distorted  as  in  a  Matisse  portrait,  so  very 
close  that  the  high  ridge  of  his  skull  was  ridiculously  exaggerated.  He 
wore  the  loose  cotton  garb  of  the  prison.  Smoothly  he  strode  along, 
out  of  step  with  his  guards,  intent.  Behind  came  a  black-robed  priest, 
slight  of  figure,  head  bowed,  holding  a  crucifix  in  his  hands.  Behind 
the  priest,  other  men  in  uniform  marched  firmly,  sternly.  Bringing 
up  the  rear,  a  figure  of  evident  authority,  erect,  gray-headed,  watchful; 
and  with  him  a  man  in  mechanic's  coveralls. 

Almost  before  the  whole  little  procession  was  within  the  room,  its 
tall  leader  faced  the  grim,  strap-hung  mechanism  which  was  his  goal. 
For  a  bare  moment  he  hesitated;  then  at  a  low  word  from  the  priest, 
he  swung  about,  his  guards  reluctantly  loosing  his  arms.  Handcuffs 
locked  his  wrists  so  that  his  hands  hung  down  in  front  of  him.  The 
priest  held  up  the  crucifix  before  the  face  of  the  condemned  man,  who 
took  a  step  forward  and  raised  his  lips  to  it.  The  black  eyes  of  the 
prisoner  were  somber,  and  yet  incredibly  bright,  as  though  burning 
with  a  black  flame.  He  kissed  the  cross,  and  then,  while  his  guards 
grasped  at  him,  he  almost  flung  himself  into  the  jaws  of  the  machine 
that  waited  for  him.  He  fell  into  the  rigid,  unwelcoming  seat  as 
though  here  at  last  was  the  haven  long  sought. 

He  said  nothing.  The  priest's  words  were  almost  inaudible — tone 
less,  monotonous. 

The  men  at  the  rear  of  the  short  procession  had  now  pressed  for- 
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ward.  The  guards  strapped  the  tall  form  into  the  machine.  The  me 
chanic  stepped  upon  the  platform,  bent  down  to  make  adjustments.  If 
the  proceedings  had,  until  now,  seemed  theatric  and  unreal,  this 
coveralled  figure,  with  unruly  tow  hair  and  deft  hands,  lent  himself  to 
no  such  effect.  He  had  his  job.  He  knew  exactly  what  to  do.  He 
stripped  up  the  loose  cotton  garment  from  the  man's  right  leg  and 
buckled  an  electrode  to  his  calf,  making  it  neat  and  tight.  He  stepped 
behind  the  machine,  produced  from  somewhere  a  helmet  of  black 
leather,  and  slipped  it  firmly  over  the  prisoner's  head — pressing  it  down 
over  his  ridged  skull,  down  till  it  shut  off  the  darkly  glowing  eyes, 
down  over  hawk-nose,  thin  lips.  The  dark  eyes  still  burned,  as  every 
body  knew;  no  mere  mask  of  black  leather  could  be  opaque  enough  to 
blot  out  wholly  their  dull  fire.  But  the  mechanic  appeared  to  have  no 
thoughts  to  waste  on  such  phenomena.  It  was  his  business  to  see  that 
the  second  electrode,  in  the  top  of  the  helmet,  made  contact  with  the 
clipped  head  beneath  it.  He  was  a  thorough  fellow,  this  mechanic, 
commonplace  enough  except  for  a  colorless  face  and  a  bushy  shock  of 
blond  hair.  He  was  efficient.  He  buckled  the  mask  tightly  under  the 
condemned  man's  chin. 

In  the  whole  of  the  scene,  no  word  had  been  clearly  spoken.  There 
was  the  low  monotone  of  the  priest,  there  were  breathing  sounds  from 
the  witnesses,  there  were  the  small  noises  of  tension  and  strain  as  straps 
were  drawn  tight. 

The  mechanic  stood  off  and  glanced  at  his  work,  nodded  his  head 
as  if  in  approval,  and  then  turned  and  disappeared  into  a  small  alcove 
set  into  one  wall.  His  public  performance  was  over.  What  he  had  to 
do  further  would  be  done  only  under  the  eye  of  the  Warden,  who 
stood  where  he  could  see  the  electrician  on  one  hand,  the  machine  and 
its  captive  on  the  other,  and  the  group  of  witnesses  before  him. 

There  was  a  pause.  It  was  a  short  pause,  of  held  breath,  of  perfect 
silence  except  for  the  low  drone  of  the  priest's  praying.  All  eyes  were 
upon  the  gaunt,  black-masked  body  strapped  to  the  machine.  The 
pause  lasted  for  perhaps  five  ticks  of  a  wristwatch,  but  there  was  more 
of  the  exquisite  torture  of  suspense  in  it  than  in  many  a  wait  of  days  or 
years.  Suddenly,  an  explosive  crackling,  then  a  steady  hum;  with  the 
first  sound  the  body  leaped  in  its  straps;  then  it  fell  back.  The  hum 
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went  quickly  to  a  subdued  low  roar,  firm,  strong;  then  dropped.  The 
priest's  voice  had  fallen  silent.  The  hum  swelled  again,  declined; 
swelled,  declined.  Now  there  was  not  even  a  quiver  in  the  body 
strapped  to  the  death-rack. 

But  from  beneath  the  black  helmet  issued  a  thin  gray  wisp  of 
smoke.  There  was  a  faint  odor  of  burning  flesh. 

"Lemme  out!"  It  was  the  guttural  voice  of  the  man  with  the  flask. 
He  tried  to  heave  himself  up  out  of  his  chair.  "Lemme  out!  I'm  gonna 
be  sick!" 

Half  an  hour  later,  Karl  Karlson,  still  in  his  striped  coveralls,  sat  in 
a  small  booth  at  Tom's  Place,  a  square-faced  bottle  on  the  table  before 
him,  a  half-filled  glass  clutched  in  his  knotty  hand.  The  corners  of  his 
relaxed  mouth  drooped  in  his  colorless  face;  otherwise  his  features  were 
rather  strong.  His  deep-set  blue  eyes  were  intelligent,  though  a  little 
too  bright  with  the  liquor  he  had  taken.  This  Pietro  Tarelli  had  been 
the  twenty-eighth  man  whom  Karl  had  executed.  Twenty-eight  times 
he  had  grasped  the  black  handle  of  the  large  switch;  twenty-eight  times, 
standing  there  in  the  small  alcove  set  into  the  wall  so  that  the  im 
mediate  act  of  the  executioner  would  not  be  visible  to  the  legal  wit 
nesses,  Karl  had  thrown  in  the  switch,  stepped  the  current  up  to  two 
thousand  volts,  brought  it  down  to  five  hundred,  shot  it  again  to  two 
thousand.  Twenty-eight  times — 

It  was  after  Karl's  third  drink  that  the  dark  man  slipped  into  the 
seat  across  the  table  from  him. 

"You  here  again?"  Karl's  question  was  not  hostile,  as  the  mere 
words  might  indicate.  It  was  rather  the  statement  of  a  realized  expecta 
tion.  An  event  had  clicked  into  place.  That  was  Karl:  One  would  not 
expect  him  ever  to  betray  more  than  the  mildest  of  emotions. 

The  dark  man's  face  was  friendly,  with  a  ready  smile  and  quick 
glints  of  feeling  in  the  eyes.  It  was  a  bit  sardonic  now  and  then,  to  be 
sure;  and  one  sensed,  observing  him  attentively,  a  kind  of  unyielding 
cruelty  behind  the  mask  of  mobile,  sensitive  features.  His  hands,  which 
he  used  freely  in  gesture,  were  dark  and  slender,  with  long  fingers 
which  had  the  appearance  of  both  softness  and  unusual  strength.  You 
might  say,  as  you  glanced  at  the  two  men:  Here  is  the  Nordic  peasant 
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type,  on  the  one  hand,  stolid,  unfailing;  on  the  other,  the  cultivated 
Latin,  product  of  a  long  line  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  capable  of  in 
finite  nuances  of  feeling.  And  yet  there  was  not  so  much  difference  be 
tween  the  two  men  as  such  a  fanciful  playing  with  contrasts  would 
suggest;  the  social  leveling  of  education  and  making  a  living  had 
brought  the  man  in  a  mechanic's  rough  clothes  and  the  dark  gentleman 
in  more  elegantly  tailored  apparel  fairly  close  together. 

"Why  not  ?"  the  dark  man  smiled. 

Karl's  face  was  expressionless.  He  looked  at  the  bottle.  "I'll  have 
Tom  bring  another  glass,"  he  said. 

"Gin?  Thanks,  Karl,  but  I  don't  like  it,  you  know."  He  smiled 
apologetically.  Then,  with  his  eyes  on  Karl's  face,  he  remarked:  "Pietro 
was  just  a  little  too  melodramatic  this  afternoon,  eh,  Karl?" 

"You  were  there?" 

"Certainly.  I  never  miss  your  perfect  little  performances.  You  are 
a  virtuoso." 

Karl  did  not  speak  until  he  had  gulped  the  remainder  of  the  liquor 
in  his  glass,  watched  by  the  smiling  eyes  of  his  companion.  Then  he 
said  gruffly: 

"You  must  have  a  stand-in  with  the  Warden.  He  mostly  gets  new 
ones  for  his  witnesses." 

"Oh,  the  Warden  wouldn't  forget  me." 

"No?  He  probably  doesn't  know  your  trade."  A  touch  of  color 
had  come  into  the  pasty  cheecks  of  the  electrician,  and  there  was  a  sly 
expression  in  his  unnaturally  bright  eyes  as  he  added,  "When  do  you 
figure  on  getting  into  the  hot  seat  yourself?" 

The  dark  man  laughed  with  frank  amusement.  "My  'trade,'  Karl, 
is  very  nicely  arranged  to  keep  me  off  of  what  you  so  aptly  refer  to  as 
the  'hot  seat.' '  Then  more  soberly:  "No,  Karl,  my  interest  in  your  pro 
fession  is  not  founded  on  the  expectation  of  furnishing  fuel  for  one  of 
your  fires.  I  don't  expect  to  star  in  one  of  your  productions,  Karl." 

"Neither  did  Pietro  when  he  let  his  gat  go  off  in  his  hand." 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Karl,  that  you  might  burn  sometime  your 
self?"  Amusement  smoldered  in  the  deep  brown  eyes.  "I've  heard  that 
the  mechanic  who  built  the  chair  they  use  in  New  Jersey  was  later 
burned  in  it  himself.  Now  that  was  poetic  irony  or  something,  wasn't 
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it?"  The  dark  man  laughed,  a  pleasant,  soft  chuckle.  "We  might  make 
a  wager  as  to  which  of  us — " 

"We  will  not!"  Karl  set  down  his  glass  with  a  bang.  "I'm  straight! 
I'm  no  gorilla.  What  do  you  mean  ?  I'm  an  electrician — " 

The  dark  man  held  up  one  slender  olive  hand  remonstratingly. 
"Now,  now,  Karl!  Forgive  me!  It  was  a  joke,  and  one  shouldn't  joke 
about  one's  profession." 

Karl  glared  for  a  moment.  Then  he  poured  another  drink;  when 
he  set  the  glass  down  he  was  calmer.  He  leaned  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  ran  his  fingers  through  his  bristly  hair.  "Never  mind,"  he  said. 

His  companion  settled  back  on  the  uncomfortable  bench.  His  man 
ner  was  suave,  more  suitable,  perhaps,  to  a  clubroom  than  to  this  crude 
place  of  Tom's — yet  one  had  the  impression  that  this  man  was  at  home 
here,  would  be  at  home  anywhere. 

"But  it's  true,  Karl,"  he  went  on  after  a  while,  taking  up  a  broken 
thread  of  the  conversation;  "Pietro  did  overdo  it.  Just  a  little.  Mike 
was  better.  Mike  was  a  good  drama.  He  had  a  good  curtain  speech, 
and  I  particularly  like  good  curtains." 

"Mike  ?  I  didn't  think  he  was  so  especially  good." 

"But  perhaps  you  don't  remember  what  he  said  as  they  strapped 
him  in." 

"Do  I  remember  ?  Twenty-eight  of  them  I've  taken,  and  I  remem 
ber  the  names  of  all  of  them,  and  just  how  they  acted  and  just  what 
they  said,  every  one." 

"Good!"  cried  the  dark  man,  but  his  tone  carried  a  little  mockery. 
"Karl,  you  would  have  been  a  man  after  old  Montaigne's  heart!  He 
once  proposed  to  compile  a  register  of  how  men  met  death,  with  com 
ments.  You  ought  to  do  that,  Karl!"  Karl  drank  stolidly. 

"Well,  what  did  Mike  say?"  insisted  the  dark  man.  "Two  weeks 
ago,  wasn't  it  ?  Or  was  it  three  ?" 

"Two  weeks  ago  today.  And  he  said  to  the  boys  when  they  were 
strapping  him  in,  'Take  your  time,  you  screws,  there's  no  rush.'  That 
was  all." 

"But  how  significant,  Karl!  Philosophical.  Take  your  time!'  Time 
meant  something  to  those  guards;  they  wanted  to  hurry,  get  this  duty 
over,  so  they  could  go  on  with  other  things,  go  to  dinner,  go  home  to 
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their  families.  A  measure  of  concrete  satisfactions,  that  was  it.  But 
Mike !  Mike  stood  on  'this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,'  and  the  waters  were 

washing  it  away;  they  had  reached  his  feet The  wrong  figure,  Karl; 

but  you  see  what  I  mean.  Mike  was  through  with  time.  Time  was 
nothing  concrete  to  him  any  more,  or  it  wouldn't  be  when  two  more 
minutes  were  ticked  off;  and  he  was  already  seeing  it  as  a  mere  abstrac 
tion,  a  theory  in  calculus.  'Take  your  time,  you  screws,  there's  no  rush!' 
It's  classic !  No  rush  for  Mike — no  more  on  time  or  late,  no  more  fast 
or  slow " 

The  speaker's  eyes  glowed.  Nothing  now  of  sneer  or  derision — 
rather  the  enthusiasm  of  a  deep  aesthetic  delight.  But  it  was  now  Karl 
whose  lips  curled  in  a  sardonic  smile. 

"A  regular  philosopher,  aren't  you  ?  Or  maybe  a  poet.  You  know, 
I  never  could  quite  make  you  out.  I've  got  a  pretty  good  idea  what 
your  business  is  all  right — " 

"Now,  Karl!"  The  dark  man's  expression  was  quiet  again,  and  his 
low  voice  soothing.  "We  won't  talk  about  me." 

"Why  not?  Do  you  realize,  as  often  as  you've  come  here,  you've 
never  so  much  as  told  me  your  name?  Though,"  added  Karl,  the  sly 
look  coming  over  his  face  again,  " — though  I  won't  say  I  haven't  a 
pretty  good  idea.  I  read  the  papers." 

"Yes,  you  read  the  papers.  But,  as  I  said,  we  won't  talk  about  me. 
It  just  isn't  done,  Karl — not  in  good  society." 

Karl  glared  at  his  companion  half  angrily  for  a  moment;  then  he 
poured  again,  and  drank. 

"You're  drinking  too  much,  Karl,  eh  ?" 

"That's  my  business."  But  his  voice  was  a  little  thick. 

"You  mustn't  forget  that  you  have  another  performance  soon.  I 
should  hate  to  think  that  my  favorite  artist  might  disappoint  me. 
Though  of  course,  if  you — for  any  reason — dropped  out,  so  to  speak, 
I  should  doubtless  not  be  left  wholly  ungratified.  You  have  an  under 
study?" 

Karl  only  grunted.  The  dark  man  tried  again. 

"But,  as  you  say,  you  know  your  business.  You  always  have  your 
bottle  after  your  work,  don't  you?  The  next  man — College  Joe,  isn't 
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it?  They  come  thick  and  fast  these  days.  How  soon  for  College  Joe?" 

"Three  sleeps,'*  said  Karl  hoarsely,  "and  then  the  long  sleep." 

"Karl!  But  you  are  the  poet!  Bravo!  'Three  sleeps,  and  then  the 
long  sleep!'  Bravo!"  The  dark  man  actually  clapped  those  supple  hands 
of  his  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  extraordinary  animation. 

"Nothing  so  remarkable  about  that,"  declared  Karl  stolidly.  "I've 
heard  the  Warden  talk  like  that.  Common  enough  'over  there.' ' 

"Nevertheless,  it's  excellent!"  The  dark  man's  eyes  still  glowed. 

"After  all,  sleep's  all  it  is,"  continued  Karl.  "Just  a  new  way  of 
going  to  sleep,  for  a  longer  time.  A  longer  rest.  How'd  you  feel  if  you 
couldn't  go  to  sleep — couldn't — ever — go  to  sleep  ?  I  read  of  a  man  once 
— you  probably  have — you  know  things  like  that — he  couldn't — you 
know — pass  out.  He  had  to  go  on  living — forever.  He  didn't  like  it." 

"Yes,  I  know.  There  was  an  old  doctor,  Karl,  who  said  something 
in  that  vein  a  long  time  ago.  He  said  that  if  the  Devil  told  him  he 
could  never  die,  he  would  not  outlive  the  thought.  Yes,  Karl,  all  men 
want  sleep — even  the  long  sleep — " 

"All  I  give  'em,"  interrupted  Karl,  and  now  he  mouthed  his  words 
awkwardly,  " — all  I  give'em's  a  little  shleepin'  powder — long  shleep — 
good  resh — ferget — " 

His  head  nodded.  Sleep  seemed  not  so  far  away  from  Karl  Karlson 
at  the  moment.  He  brushed  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"Wheresh  'e  gone?"  he  muttered,  for  his  companion  had  dis 
appeared. 

With  the  aid  of  the  table,  Karlson  pulled  himself  unsteadily  to  his 
feet.  He  walked  stiffly  and  carefully  to  the  bar,  where  a  young  fellow 
in  a  checked  cap  was  drinking.  Then  he  spoke  to  the  man  behind  the 
bar,  about  whose  great  girth  a  soiled  white  apron  was  wrapped. 

"Tom,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Karlson."  Tom  paused  in  his  wiping  of  glasses. 

"Wheresh 'e  gone?" 

"That's  all  right,  Mr.  Karlson.  Shall  I  get  you  a  taxi?" 

"Tom!" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Karlson." 

"Wheresh 'e  gone?" 
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Tom  came  around  the  bar,  efficient,  a  genial  smile  on  his  coarse, 
rubicund  face.  He  found  his  customer's  overcoat  and  cap. 

"That's  all  right,  Mr.  Karlson.  I'll  get  you  a  taxi;  it's  slippery  out 
side." 

Karlson  allowed  himself  to  be  put  into  his  overcoat,  to  be  guided 
to  the  door. 

"Here's  a  taxi  right  here,  Mr.  Karlson,  right  in  front.  All  right, 
Mr.  Karlson." 

"Tom!" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Karlson,  right  in  here.  That's  right!" 

"Wheresh'egone?" 

When  Tom  came  back  into  the  room,  the  young  fellow  with  the 
checked  cap,  leaning  one  elbow  on  the  bar,  remarked,  "Had  a  snootful, 
didn't  he?" 

"Yeah,"  said  Tom.  "He's  the  electrician  up  to  the  Death  House. 
Throws  the  switch.  Always  has  to  come  in  here  an'  git  crocked  after  he 
burns  one."  He  went  on  wiping  glasses. 

"I  don't  think  I'd  like  that  job,"  said  the  young  man.  "I  don't 
blame  him  for  gittin'  crocked." 

"Guess  the  fellahs  he  burns  kinda  haunt  him  afterwards.  He  always 
goes  outa  here  sayin'  'Where's  he  gone?'  like  he  did  just  now.  Can't  say 
as  I  like  to  have  'im  around;  but  he  pays  for  'is  liquor,  an'  what 
can  I  do?" 

"Don't  know  as  I  blame  him  fer  gittin'  crocked,"  repeated  the  young 
man  in  the  checked  cap,  and  added,  as  though  it  were  an  afterthought, 
"I  don't  think  I'd  like  his  job." 

Karlson  slept  late  the  next  day.  The  day  after  was  always  a  holiday 
for  him  anyway  and  he  could  sleep  as  late  as  he  pleased.  He  got  up 
about  noon,  however.  After  a  hot  lunch,  with  three  cups  of  coffee,  his 
head  felt  better;  and  he  decided  that  he  would  go  over  to  the  city  and 
watch  the  Novotany  trial. 

Karlson  knew  perfectly  well  that  there  was  something  improper  in 
his  attendance  on  a  murder  trial ;  it  was  too  much  like  looking  over  his 
victims  in  advance — gloating  over  them,  someone  might  say.  But  no 
body  would  recognize  him  in  the  courtroom,  and  he  knew  he  did  not 
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gloat.  He  had  no  sadistic  motive  in  his  frequent  visits  to  such  trials. 
He  was  interested  in  these  chaps  who  got  themselves  so  deeply  into 
trouble,  and  his  attitude  was  almost  always  sympathetic  toward  the 
prisoner.  Whatever  anyone  might  think,  he  was  their  friend.  And 
never  so  truly  their  friend — this  was  something  Karlson  had  confessed 
only  to  the  dark  man,  and  then  only  vaguely  and  when  in  his  cups — 
never,  never  so  truly  their  friend  as  when  he  seized  the  black  handle  of 
the  great  switch  in  the  Death  House,  and  pressed  it  in. 

It  was  somewhat  more  than  an  hour's  ride  to  the  city.  On  the  train 
Karlson  read  the  newspaper  story  of  yesterday's  developments  in  the 
Novotany  trial.  The  prisoner's  mother  had  been  called  to  the  witness 
box  shortly  before  adjournment,  and  she  would  probably  be  on  the 
stand  during  most  of  today's  session.  She  was  old  and  unwell.  It  would 
be  hard  on  her,  thought  Karlson,  with  her  boy  on  trial  for  his  life.  He 
dropped  his  paper  and  gazed  absently  out  of  the  car  window,  but  he 
scarcely  noted  the  snow-covered  landscape.  Novotany  was  a  gangster, 
a  machine-gun  man,  a  "wiper."  But  his  mother  probably  didn't  look 
at  him  that  way.  She  probably  saw  him  as  a  boy — a  little  boy  who  had 
been  bad,  perhaps,  but  not  a  "wiper." 

Karlson's  memory  of  his  own  mother  was  rather  shadowy;  indeed, 
as  he  had  often  said  to  himself,  he  had  never  had  any  family.  From 
childhood  he  had  fended  for  himself,  and  such  technical  education  as 
he  had  managed  to  obtain  had  come  from  night-school  work  after  he 
was  grown.  Probably  it  was  this  lack  of  family  ties  which  had  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  accept  his  present  employment.  He  could  scarcely 
imagine  himself  going  home  to  a  family  after  having  burned  a  man. 
He  had  never  thought  much  of  marriage.  When  he  was  struggling  for 
an  education  he  could  not  afford  it;  now  his  situation  scarcely  allowed 
of  it.  Not  that  his  job  wasn't  all  right— honest  and  well  paid— but  a 
girl  wouldn't  like  it. 

A  stranger  looking  at  Karl  Karlson  as  he  gazed  out  of  the  train 
window,  or  as  he  strode  along  the  city  streets,  or  as  he  sat  in  his  chair 
in  the  courtroom,  would  not  have  thought  of  him  as  a  man  given  to 
introspection.  His  stolid  face,  surmounted  by  its  bristly  tow-colored 
hair,  and  his  firm,  precise  movements  might  have  suggested  the  good 
mechanic  he  was.  That  was  enough,  quite  enough.  It  was  a  law  of 
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Karlson's  being  that  the  rest  should  be  locked  up  close  within  him;  and 
sitting  there  in  the  large  courtroom,  he  felt  suddenly  uncomfortable 
and  ashamed  when  there  flashed  upon  his  mind  something  he  had  said 
yesterday  to  the  dark  man  when  he  was  half  drunk — something  about 
bringing  rest  and  peace  to  those  boys  in  the  chair. 

There  was  Novotany,  between  two  big  uniformed  policemen.  He 
was  a  short,  black-haired  youth,  like  a  thousand  others  one  might  meet 
on  the  city  streets.  The  mother  was  in  the  witness  chair — a  shrunken 
little  woman,  gray-haired,  with  face  quite  as  gray.  She  answered  ques 
tions  in  a  low  tone — so  low  that  she  had  to  be  admonished  repeatedly 
to  speak  with  more  distinctness.  The  questions  came  smoothly,  care 
fully;  but  Karlson  knew  that  she  knew  how  deadly  those  questions 
were.  She  looked  as  if  she  would  collapse.  "She  has  been  on  the  stand 
all  day,"  Karlson  heard  a  woman  behind  him  say  to  a  neighbor.  "She 
looks  like  she  was  ready  to  keel  over."  Above  them,  behind  his  desk, 
loomed  the  presiding  judge — very  fat,  very  bald,  his  dark  eyes  piercing 
the  thick  lenses  of  his  glasses.  Relentlessly,  endlessly  came  the  ques 
tions;  slowly,  brokenly  came  the  answers.  Karlson  wished  he  had  not 
come.  It  would  have  been  all  right  if  they  had  put  men  on  the  stand — 
or  Novotany  himself;  he  would  have  been  fine.  But  this  pitiful  old 
woman! 

Suddenly  a  new  tone  came  into  the  questions,  as  though  a  higher 
voltage  had  been  turned  on.  The  attorney's  words  crackled. 

"Tell  the  jury  just  where  you  were  standing!" 

" — inside  the  door — " 

"Louder,  madam!" 

"I  was  standing  just  inside  the  door." 

"Where  was  the  boy  ?" 

"In  the  street." 

"What  did  he  have  in  his  hand  ?" 

The  old  woman  gazed  a  moment  wordlessly  at  her  questioner;  then 
her  head  sank  slowly  forward,  and  she  slumped  down  out  of  her  chair. 

A  woman's  voice  shrilled  from  the  audience,  "She's  dying!"  Every 
body  was  rising,  craning  his  neck,  gasping,  exclaiming — such  sudden 
confusion  as  comes  only  on  the  heels  of  a  courtroom  thrill.  "Get  a 
doctor!"  shouted  a  juryman.  "She's  fainted!" 
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The  judge  came  into  action.  "Take  your  seats!"  boomed  his  big 
voice.  "Order!  Order  in  the  court !  Sit  down!" 

"She's  dying!"  shrilled  the  woman's  frightened  voice  again. 

Karlson  had  stood  to  his  feet  with  the  crowd,  and  as  he  had  done  so 
he  had  seen  something  which  had  shocked  him  much  more  than  the 
collapse  of  the  poor  old  woman  on  the  witness  stand.  Down  near  the 
railing  which  separated  the  court  officers  from  the  audience,  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  man.  Karlson  had  never  seen  him  any 
where  but  at  Tom's  Place,  after  a  "performance";  and  in  a  sudden 
clairvoyant  flash  he  recognized  that  the  man's  presence  here  was  deeply 
significant.  Karl  stumbled  in  front  of  others  to  the  aisle,  and  made  his 
way  blindly  out  of  the  courtroom,  struggling  into  his  overcoat;  but  at 
the  door  he  turned  to  glance  back,  and  saw  them  carrying  the  woman's 
body  out  at  another  door.  He  knew  then  that  she  had  not  merely 
fainted,  that  she  was  dead. 

Karlson  hurried  along  the  slippery  streets  toward  his  railway  station. 
He  had  caught  no  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  man,  but  he  knew 
he  had  not  been  mistaken.  Sitting  there  with  that  ironic,  suave  smile 
upon  his  lips;  sitting  there  calmly,  while  hysteria  eddied  about  him. 
Karlson  glanced  over  his  shoulder  again  and  again,  and  once  he 
thought  he  saw  the  dark  man  following  him.  He  redoubled  his  pace. 
After  he  had  bought  his  ticket  and  looked  about,  he  felt  better;  he 
shook  himself,  straightened  his  shoulders,  muttered,  "Hangover — drank 
too  much."  But  he  did  not  feel  safe  until  he  sat  in  the  train  and  heard 
the  steady  click  of  wheels  on  rails,  taking  him  away  from  the  city. 

Two  days  later  the  cell-like  Death  Chamber  was  again  crowded  with 
its  quota  of  witnesses,  come  to  see  College  Joe  take  his  last  walk.  And 
Joe  did  it  magnificently.  He  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  man — tall,  with 
broad  shoulders,  and  an  air.  Not  even  his  close-clipped  hair,  faded 
prison  garb,  and  manacles  could  pull  College  Joe  down  from  his  sure 
height  of  gentility.  He  strode  along  between  guards  who  seemed  oafish 
in  comparison;  and  when  he  reached  the  Chair  he  did  not  hesitate,  but 
seated  himself  in  it  after  the  manner  of  a  king  ascending  his  throne, 
unsmiling,  self-possessed.  He  gave  no  glance  at  the  clergyman  who  fol- 
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lowed  him,  but  said,  in  a  steady,  low-toned  voice  which,  in  the  breath 
less  silence,  was  heard  distinctly: 

"This,  friends,  is  the  moment  I  have  looked  forward  to  all  my  life." 

Then,  as  Karlson  stooped  to  attach  the  electrode  to  his  leg,  Joe  spoke 
again: 

"Do  a  good  job,  Karl." 

This  he  said  with  an  air  too  gentle  to  be  patronizing,  too  detached 
to  be  kindly. 

As  for  Karl,  he  was  scarcely  himself.  Not  since  his  first  electrocution 
had  his  fingers  fumbled  so  with  the  buckles;  never  had  his  hands 
trembled  so  much  as  he  pushed  the  black  helmet  over  the  condemned 
man's  head.  But  the  work  was  done  at  last.  The  fascinated  eyes  of  the 
men  crowded  into  that  bare  room  watched  the  coveralled  figure  as  he 
glanced  hurriedly  at  his  work,  verifying  each  strap,  buckle,  and  cable. 
They  saw  him  walk  unsteadily  to  the  fatal  alcove.  There  was  the 
moment  of  heart-stopping  suspense;  then  the  Warden  gave  the  signal. 
The  explosive  crackle,  the  fine  body  leaping  against  its  fastenings,  the 
low  hum,  the  roar,  the  body  now  relaxed,  hum,  roar.  The  wisp  of  gray 

smoke.  The  faint  odor  of  burning  human  flesh. 

i 

Karlson  had  been  drinking  at  Tom's  Place  for  not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  when  the  dark  man  slipped  into  the  seat  opposite  him.  The 
electrician's  hand  trembled  as  he  set  down  his  glass;  his  face  was  set  in 
hard  lines  and  his  tone  was  belligerent  as  he  said  hoarsely: 

"I  saw  you  at  the  Novotany  trial  the  other  day." 

"Ah,  were  you  there?  Shockingly  bad  taste,  my  dear  Karl,  for  a 
man  of  your  calling  to  attend  murder  trials!" 

Quite  undisturbed  by  his  companion's  unfriendly  attitude,  the  dark 
man  was  wholly  at  his  ease.  He  smiled  across  the  table,  with  just  a 
little  glint  of  irony  in  his  eyes,  just  a  little  curl  of  derision  on  his  lips. 
But  Karlson  seemed  determined  to  be  unpleasant. 

"What  about  yourself?"  he  growled. 

"I  ?  But  I,  my  friend,  am  never  in  bad  taste.  Whatever  else  I  may 
be,  I  fancy  I  am  rather  superior  to  matters  of  taste.  Believe  me,  Karl,  I 
do  not  mean  to  boast;  I  am  merely  stating  fact." 
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Karl  was  oblivious  to  such  subtleties.  "But  why  should  you  be  in 
that  courtroom?"  he  asked  doggedly. 

"Oh,  I'm  likely  to  turn  up  anywhere.  You  should  know  me  well 
enough,  my  dear  Karl,  to  understand  that  neither  you  nor  anyone  else 
can  lay  down  rules  for  me"  His  eyes  were  unsmiling  now,  his  whole 
face  grim.  "But  perhaps  you  don't  know  me  so  well,  after  all,"  he  went 
on,  musingly. 

"Too  well,"  interrupted  Karlson.  "By  God,  I  know  you  too  well!" 

The  dark  man  held  up  a  slender  hand  deprecatingly.  "Now,  now, 
Karl,"  he  said,  as  though  he  were  speaking  to  a  stubborn  child.  "You 
and  I  have  been  friends  too  long  for  you  to  talk  like  that,  haven't  we?" 

"Not  friends.  No,  not  exactly  that." 

"You're  not  expecting  to  give  me  the  electric  cure,  as  you  were  the 
last  time  we  met?" 

"That  was  fool  talk.  I  was  kidding  you  then  about  being  a  mobster 
boss.  I  know  better  now.  I — I  recognized  you — in  the  courtroom." 

"Good.  And  now  all  that  is  out  of  the  way," — here  the  dark  man 
waved  his  hand  airily  and  smiled — "what  did  you  think  of  College  Joe's 
little  scene  this  afternoon?" 

"Not  so  much.  Said  he's  looked  forward  to  the  hot  seat  all  his  life." 
Karlson  poured  himself  a  drink. 

"Ah,  Karl,  there  you  do  College  Joe  a  wrong."  His  long  monitory 
fingers  waggled  accusingly.  "It  is  sad  that  even  a  man's  last  words 
should  be  misunderstood.  What  did  he  say,  exactly?  This  is  the 
moment  I  have  looked  forward  to  all  my  life.  Nothing  of  the  dis 
grace;  nothing  of  your  thunderbolt,  Karl,  that  he  was  to  ride  out  on; 
those  things  he  disregarded,  as  befitted  the  moment.  His  mind  was  on 
profounder  things.  All  his  life,  Karl,  all  his  life  he  had  looked  forward 
to  the  end  of  it — the  end  of  the  restless  dream." 

"Morbid,"  said  Karlson.  "Morbid  humbug." 

"On  the  contrary,  my  friend,  deeply  sincere,  and  more  realistic  than 
morbid.  What  are  the  two  most  important  points  in  a  man's  life  ?  Its 
beginning  and  its  end,  of  course.  Its  beginning,  when  opportunities 
for  what  seem  to  be  great  things  first  open  up;  its  end,  which  may  be 
the  threshold  of  still  greater  things.  But  what  College  Joe  saw  was  that 
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the  end  is  a  denouement  of  the  whole  tangled  web.  Morbid?  Is  it 
morbid  to  wish  to  see  the  end  of  the  play — the  climax  of  it  all?" 

The  dark  man's  eyes  glowed  with  inner  fire,  as  his  words  came 
swiftly.  Karlson  drank  in  moody  silence,  looking  at  the  glass  clutched 
in  his  big,  horny  hand,  as  the  other  went  on. 

"Morbid  ?  Is  it  morbid  to  wish  for  the  end  before  you  come  to  it, 
to  turn  hurriedly  through  to  the  last  chapter,  to  gloat  over  the  imaginary 
pains  of  closing  the  volume  ?  But  to  face  the  conclusion  with  fortitude 
and  philosophy,  as  College  Joe  did — that,  Karl,  is  sheer  manliness." 

He  paused,  laughed  silently. 

"Forgive  me,  my  dear  Karl.  My  tongue  runs  away  with  me.  I  grow 
homiletical,  but,  I  trust,  with  more  sincerity  than  most  homilists.  .  .  . 
But  you,  you  know — you,  of  all  men — ought  to  understand  what  he 
was  driving  at.  You  were  his  hero,  his  benefactor.  You  opened  the  gate 
for  him." 

"Maybe  you're  right,"  said  Karlson  quietly.  "I  guess  you're  right 
at  that." 

"Of  course,"  smiled  the  dark  man.  "Please  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
greatest  of  thinkers  said  that  every  philosopher  must  welcome  the  re 
lease  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  That  included  College  Joe." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  time.  Karlson  gazed  dully  at  his  glass, 
raising  it  finally  to  his  lips.  But  his  companion  was  alert,  as  always; 
though  he  lounged  carelessly  in  his  seat,  his  eyes  were  bright  and  watch 
ful. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Karlson  at  last,  "that  Novotany  will  go  free." 

"No  doubt,"  replied  the  dark  man.  "The  jury  will  scarcely  convict 
him  after  his  mother  has  died  trying  to  free  him.  Juries  are  that  way." 

"He's  probably  guilty — far  as  that  goes." 

"So  far  as  that  goes,  and  whatever  that  means.  The  jury  doesn't 
know,  and  won't  know  after  the  lawyers  get  through.  The  lawyers 
don't  know  either,  Karl,  about  this  matter  of  guilty  and  not  guilty,  nor 
the  judge,  nor  the  newspapers.  It's  a  thoroughly  confused  mess.  But 
one  thing  is  certain  and  decisive:  the  mother  is  out,  and  the  son  is  still 


in." 


"But  I  don't  see,"  mumbled  Karlson.  "Decisive?   How?  That's  a 
mess,  too.  Why  take  her?" 
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"A  vicarious  sacrifice,  Karl.  That's  a  good  phrase — a  good  old 
phrase." 

"A  fool  phrase!"  cried  Karlson,  his  voice  hoarse  with  anger.  "Why? 
Why  should  she  go  instead  of  him?  Where's  the  justice  of  that?" 

The  dark  man  half  rose  from  his  seat  as  though  galvanized  into 
action.  "Justice?"  he  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice  vibrant  with  feeling. 
"Death  is  always  just,  because  he  deals  equally  with  all!  He  may  come 
soon,  late,  unexpected,  prayed  for;  but  he  comes  to  one  exactly  as  to 
another.  He  furnishes  the  ultimate  equation.  Mother,  son;  judge,  jury 
man,  lawyer;  mechanic,  boss,  president;  blackguard,  saint — "  he 
punctuated  his  catalogue  by  rapping  with  the  knuckles  of  his  dark 
hand  upon  the  table  beneath  Karlson's  eyes — "prize  fighter,  invalid; 
baby,  graybeard;  menial,  king — he  takes  you  all,  all!  The  time  matters 
so  little,  soon  or  late,  it  strikes  a  just  average.  Beggar,  millionaire; 
murderer,  executioner — " 

Karlson  heaved  himself  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  smoldering.  He  dashed 
his  glass  violently  to  the  floor. 

"Whaddya  mean,  exe-exe-cush'ner?" 

"Hey,  there!  Whatcha  doin',  Mr.  Karlson?"  It  was  the  anxious 
voice  of  Tom,  whose  apron-wrapped  bulk  was  moving  across  the  room. 

Karlson  looked  dazed. 

"Wheresh  'e  gone  ?"  he  asked  angrily. 

"Now,  Mr.  Karlson,  that's  all  right.  Lemme  git  you  a  taxi." 

But  Karlson  was  already  walking,  none  too  steadily,  toward  the 
door.  "Wheresh  'e  gone?"  he  muttered. 

Tom  hurried  to  get  Karlson's  overcoat  and  cap.  "Better  lemme  git 
you  a  taxi,  Mr.  Karlson.  It's  kinda  sleetin'  outside." 

Karlson  paid  no  attention  to  the  bartender.  He  reached  the  door, 
fumbled  with  the  latch.  Tom  had  got  him  half  into  his  overcoat  and 
was  still  protesting  and  offering  to  find  a  taxi  when  his  troublesome 
customer  got  the  door  open  and  lurched  out  to  the  slush-covered  side 
walk;  for  a  moment  Tom  stood  and  watched  the  drunken  man  making 
his  uncertain  way  down  the  street.  Then  he  closed  the  door  and  turned 
back  to  his  work. 

"Let  'im  go,"  he  muttered.  "Wot  th'  hell!" 
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It  was  five  minutes  later,  and  some  two  blocks  from  Tom's  Place, 
that  the  accident  occurred.  Twice  before  in  that  short  walk,  Karlson 
had  slipped  and  almost  fallen,  for  the  streets  were  slippery  with  a  slush 
hardening  to  ice.  But  this  bit  of  sidewalk  had  been  recently  cleaned 
and  was  now  glazed  with  new  fallen  sleet.  Karlson's  feet  shot  suddenly 
forward,  throwing  him  heavily,  so  that  the  back  of  his  head  struck  with 
great  force  upon  the  cement  step  of  the  entrance  to  a  store.  He  lay  inert 
on  his  back,  without  the  slightest  movement,  where  he  had  fallen — a 
large  sprawled  figure,  his  open  overcoat  revealing  the  coveralls  of  the 
mechanic. 

In  spite  of  the  falling  sleet,  a  little  crowd  gathered  at  once  about  the 
injured  man.  Someone  raised  his  head,  drew  his  coat  more  warmly 
about  him.  It  was  three  or  four  minutes  before  the  policeman  appeared. 
"What's  going  on  here?  Out  of  the  way!  Stand  back!"  The  big  officer's 
voice  was  gruff.  A  man  who  had  seen  Karlson  fall  volunteered  in 
formation.  But  the  policeman  needed  little  more  than  a  glance  at  the 
electrician's  face  to  send  him  to  his  call-box  to  summon  a  doctor  and 
an  ambulance.  During  the  wait  for  help  to  arrive,  the  little  crowd  of 
curious  men  stood  about,  coat  collars  turned  up,  hands  deep  in  overcoat 
pockets.  Occasionally  a  hurrying  passer-by  would  stop,  gaze  avidly  at 
the  sprawled  form,  ask  a  question,  hurry  on.  Finally  one  of  the  passers- 
by  recognized  the  white  face  of  the  injured  man. 

"It's  Karlson,  the  electrician  'over  there'!"  he  exclaimed,  nodding  his 
head  toward  the  prison. 

The  officer  gazed  at  his  informant,  for  a  moment  shaken  out  of  his 
large  calm.  "Not — not  him  at  the — Death  House?" 

The  man  nodded  again.  "That's  him.  Karlson's  his  name." 

"My  God!"  grunted  the  policeman. 

At  last  came  the  sound  of  the  ambulance  bell.  The  policeman 
signaled;  the  ambulance,  with  its  bright  lights,  drew  up  at  the  curb;  the 
white-clad  doctor  and  attendants  sprang  out.  The  doctor  bent  over 
the  body  for  a  quick  examination,  then  straightened  up  and  spoke  to 
the  attendants.  "Here,  boys!"  The  curious  bystanders  gave  way,  the 
stretcher  was  laid  upon  the  sidewalk  beside  the  prone  figure,  and  Karl- 
son  was  carefully  lifted  over  upon  it.  "Easy  with  the  head,  boys," 
cautioned  the  doctor.  "Occipital  fracture." 
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When  the  stretcher  had  been  slid  into  the  car,  the  doctor  had  taken 
his  seat  with  the  driver,  and  the  two  attendants  had  closed  the  door 
and  placed  themselves  on  either  side  of  their  patient,  suddenly  Karlson 
stirred  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  speak.  The  ambulance  had  just  be 
gun  to  move  as  one  of  the  men  bent  over  to  listen.  But  after  a  moment 
he  sat  up  again. 

"What  did  he  say?"  asked  the  other  attendant. 

His  partner  shook  his  head.  "No  savvy,"  he  replied. 

From  that  time  until  the  end  of  their  ride,  the  two  gazed  straight 
ahead,  where  they  could  see,  through  a  window  in  the  front  of  the 
stretcher  compartment,  the  bright  lights  of  the  street.  Once  when  the 
ambulance  skidded  a  little,  one  remarked  to  the  other,  "Slippery  driving 
tonight."  The  two  men  heard  the  hum  of  the  motor,  the  beat  of  fine 
sleet  on  the  roof  of  the  car,  the  raucous  horns  of  traffic,  and  always  the 
insistent  sound  of  the  ambulance  bell. 

What  these  two  men  did  not  see  was  the  form  of  the  dark  man  as 
he  bent  over  Karlson.  What  they  did  not  hear  was  the  whisper  of  the 
dying  man  to  his  friend. 

"I — I  think  I  knew  you  all  along,"  murmured  Karlson. 

"Yes,"  said  the  dark  man  gently.  "At  first  I  horrified  you.  You  held 
me  at  arm's  length.  But  you  came  to  know  me  better  than  most  men." 

"I  kidded  myself  about  you — I  guess.  I — I  kidded  you.  I  was — afraid 
— of  you." 

"You  aren't  afraid  of  me  now." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  you — now.  I  know,  you  now.  You  are  just — just. 
Mother,  son — murderer,  executioner — " 

Karlson's  horny  hand  lay  in  the  grasp  of  the  soft,  strong  fingers  of 
the  Dark  Man. 
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HE  WAS  crazy  all  right,  and  the  funny  thing  was  that  nobody 
would  believe  me  when  I  told  about  what  happened.  I  have  got 
a  kind  of  reputation  as  a  liar  anyhow  and  when  I  told  about  how  this 
fellow  came  out  to  where  I  was  plowing  and  what  he  did,  why  they 
just  laughed  at  me. 

Several  people  said  that  they  saw  the  big  sedan  driving  up  the  lane, 
but  nobody  actually  saw  what  happened  because  I  was  knocking  out  the 
corner  of  the  field  down  in  the  draw  and  it  is  out  of  sight  from  the 
road  and  the  neighbors'  houses. 

Well,  the  first  thing  I  knew  was  when  the  big  sedan  stopped  up  by 
the  gate  and  this  guy  and  his  chauffeur  got  out  and  came  down  across 
the  plowed  field.  I  had  stopped  the  mules  to  let  them  blow  a  minute, 
for  it  was  hot  as  hell,  and  I  wondered  what  they  wanted.  I  couldn't 
think  of  anybody  that  we  owed  money  to.  At  least  not  anybody  that 
was  still  trying  to  collect. 

The  man  was  dressed  up  in  a  snappy  flannel  suit  and  the  chauffeur 
had  on  a  uniform  and  it  sure  looked  funny  to  see  them  coming  down 
across  the  plowed  ground  with  the  dirt  getting  into  their  shoes.  The 
chauffeur  was  looking  plenty  disgusted  but  the  man  was  chewing  a 
straw  and  smiling.  It  scared  me  a  little  because  I  felt  as  though  some 
thing  must  be  up  or  they  would  not  be  coming  down  across  the  plowed 
ground  to  see  me. 

"Whew!"  said  the  dressed-up  one.  "It  sure  is  hot,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "it  sure  is." 

"It  will  rain  tonight,"  he  said. 

I  said  yes,  it  would  very  likely  rain. 
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"Well,  we  can  stand  it,"  he  said.  "We  need  a  good  soaker  before 
the  corn  goes  in." 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  people  from  the  city  try  to  talk  about  crops  and 
things,  but  this  one  seemed  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  The 
chauffeur  didn't  say  a  word.  He  was  a  little  dark  foreign-looking  guy 
and  he  kept  running  a  finger  down  inside  his  shoes  and  jerking  it  up 
quick  to  get  the  dirt  out. 

"What  have  you  got  there,  a  fourteen-inch?"  the  fellow  asked, 
looking  at  the  plow. 

I  said  yes,  it  was  a  fourteen-inch. 

"Mind  if  I  see  how  it  handles  after  the  mules  get  their  breath?"  he 
asked. 

"How's  that?"  I  said.  I  thought  that  he  was  probably  kidding  me. 
I  looked  at  the  little  chauffeur  but  he  didn't  say  a  word.  Just  stood 
there  and  looked  disgusted. 

"I  said  I'd  like  to  see  how  the  plow  handles,"  the  big  guy  repeated. 
He  was  serious  all  right,  and  I  told  him  sure  he  could  try  the  plow  if 
he  wanted  to. 

"Would  it  be  all  right  for  me  to  wait  for  you  up  at  the  car,  Mr. 
Leslie?"  asked  the  little  chauffeur.  He  talked  like  a  wop  and  I  guess 
that  he  probably  was. 

"No,  you  stay  right  here,  Donnati,"  said  the  Mr.  Leslie. 

The  little  wop  chauffeur  never  said  anything  more,  but  went  on 
digging  the  dirt  out  of  his  shoes  and  frowning. 

After  the  mules  had  blowed  a  little  while  I  told  the  big  guy  to  take 
the  lines  and  try  the  plow  if  he  wanted  to.  It  looked  to  me  like  I  was 
going  to  get  a  good  laugh  out  of  it.  I  looked  at  the  little  wop  and 
winked,  but  he  just  frowned.  He  was  the  glummest  wop  I  ever  saw. 
Most  of  them  are  always  smiling  and  laughing,  but  not  this  one. 

Well,  the  big  guy  took  off  his  coat  and  hung  it  on  the  fence  and  it 
sure  looked  funny  to  see  him  standing  there  behind  the  plow  letting 
out  the  lines  so  that  they  would  go  around  his  waist.  After  he  got  them 
fixed  he  slapped  up  the  mules  and  stuck  the  plow  in  the  ground. 

I  was  expecting  it  to  run  out  of  the  ground  on  him,  but  it  didn't 
and  he  did  okay.  After  he  had  gone  a  little  ways  he  stopped  the  team 
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and  went  up  to  the  tongue  of  the  plow  and  began  tinkering  with  the 
clevis. 

I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"Good  God,  kid,"  he  said,  "I  don't  see  how  in  hell  you  keep  this 
plow  in  the  ground.  The  clevis  should  be  set  a  couple  of  notches 
higher." 

This  surprised  me  and  I  didn't  like  it  much  either.  A  city  dude  try 
ing  to  tell  me  how  to  hook  up  a  walking  plow! 

I  told  him  that  it  suited  me  okay  the  way  it  was. 

"But  you've  got  to  keep  lifting  the  handles,"  he  said.  "It  will 
wear  you  out.  What  you  want  is  to  have  it  so  it  will  bear  the  weight  of 
your  hands  without  running  out  of  the  ground." 

He  set  the  clevis  a  couple  of  notches  higher  and  came  back  and  set 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  furrow.  It  was  then  that  I  knew  for  sure  that 
he  was  batty,  for  he  began  to  take  off  his  shoes  and  socks.  When  he  had 
them  off  he  handed  them  to  the  chauffeur.  The  chauffeur  didn't  seem 
much  surprised.  He  just  took  them  and  stood  there  looking  sour. 

"Want  me  to  take  them  up  to  the  car  and  wait  for  you?"  the 
chauffeur  said. 

"God  damn  it,"  said  the  big  guy,  "you  stay  right  here.  If  I  want 
you  to  go  up  to  the  car  I'll  say  so." 

I  wanted  to  laugh,  but  knowing  that  the  fellow  was  crazy  as  a  loon 
scared  all  the  laugh  out  of  me.  The  chauffeur  didn't  say  anything  else, 
but  he  didn't  seem  surprised  or  scared.  Only  disgusted. 

"There  is  poetry  in  plowing  with  a  good  plow,"  the  big  guy  said, 
"but  to  really  enjoy  it  I  have  got  to  be  barefoot.  Have  you  got  any 
chewing  tobacco?"  he  asked  me. 

I  told  him  that  I  didn't  chew. 

"Neither  do  I,"  he  said,  "excepting  when  I'm  plowing." 

To  hear  him  talk  you  would  have  thought  that  he  plowed  every  day. 
The  funny  thing  was  that  a  person  as  crazy  as  he  was  wasn't  shut  up 
somewhere.  I  thought  that  maybe  he  had  just  gone  crazy,  but  the 
chauffeur  didn't  seem  worried.  Just  awful  disgusted. 

He  slapped  up  the  mules  and  started  again.  It  sure  looked  funny  to 
see  his  white  feet  going  along  there  in  that  black  dirt.  I  never  saw  a 
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person's  feet  look  as  bare  as  his  did.  Maybe  it  was  because  he  was 
dressed  up  and  his  feet  was  so  white  and  clean-looking.  I  was  barefoot 
myself,  but  my  feet  didn't  look  as  bare  as  his  did. 

Pretty  soon  I  saw  that  this  guy  might  be  crazy  but  he  sure  knew  how 
to  handle  a  plow.  When  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  furrow  he  swung  the 
mules  around  and  lifted  that  big  fourteen-inch  plow  up  with  one  hand 
and  dropped  it  down  in  the  other  furrow  as  neat  as  ever  you  saw. 

"There  is  nothing  better  than  the  crisp  feel  of  a  good  plow  going 
through  the  sod,"  he  said.  I  remember  his  exact  words  because  I  was 
getting  plenty  scared  at  the  way  he  was  acting  and  talking.  I  always 
remember  everything  that  happens  when  I  am  scared. 

I  walked  along  in  the  furrow  behind  him  and  he  stopped  the  mules 
again  and  went  up  and  straightened  one  of  the  lines  that  was  twisted 
and  pulled  the  collars  away  from  the  mules'  necks  so  their  shoulders 
would  cool.  It  reminded  me  of  old  man  Anderson  that  is  so  particular 
about  his  team. 

"We  will  let  them  have  another  little  breather,"  he  said.  "It  is  very 
easy  to  ruin  a  team  on  a  day  like  this."  You  would  have  thought  that  he 
owned  the  mules  the  way  he  talked. 

He  sat  there  on  the  edge  of  the  furrow  and  buried  his  feet  in  the  dirt 
while  the  mules  were  blowing.  And  he  said  some  of  the  craziest  things 
that  I  ever  listened  to. 

"If  every  man  that  is  cooped  up  in  the  city  would  take  off  his  shoes 
and  follow  a  plow  now  and  then  our  insane  asylums  wouldn't  be  half 
so  full,"  he  said.  I  never  said  anything  to  that  but  I  thought  that  if  all 
the  crazy  people  were  in  asylums  he  wouldn't  be  here  now. 

"I  come  out  to  the  country  as  often  as  I  can  get  away  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  walking  plow  any  more,"  he  said.  "Only  gangs  and 
tractors  any  more." 

"I  only  wish  that  I  had  a  good  Hart-Parr  instead  of  these  damned 
mules,"  I  told  him. 

"There  is  no  poetry  in  plowing  with  a  tractor,"  he  said. 

I  never  said  anything  to  that  because  there  is  nothing  to  say  to  such 
a  crazy  remark  and  besides  I  was  getting  pretty  scared.  Some  crazy 
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people  have  fits  and  I  knew  that  if  a  big  guy  like  him  was  to  have  one 
he  would  very  likely  tear  hell  out  of  things. 

"All  right,  Donnati,"  he  said  to  the  chauffeur  after  a  lot  of  this  nutty 
talk  about  poetry  and  plowing. 

"Now,  Mr.  Leslie,"  whined  the  little  wop,  "I  don't  want  to  plow. 
You  go  ahead  and  plow  as  much  as  you  want  to  but  not  me." 

"Damn  it  all,  Donnati,"  he  said,  "what  is  the  matter  with  you?  I 
never  saw  such  a  damned  fool.  You  give  the  shoes  to  the  boy  and 
come  here." 

This  Donnati  handed  me  the  shoes  and  walked  over  to  the  plow. 
It  was  funny  to  see  the  look  on  his  face  but  I  didn't  laugh  because  I  was 
getting  scareder  all  the  time.  I  decided  that  if  the  big  guy  broke  loose 
with  a  fit  I  would  probably  be  able  to  outrun  him  across  the  plowed 
ground.  The  funny  thing  was  that  the  little  wop  still  didn't  look  scared. 
Only  mad  and  disgusted. 

The  big  guy  shortened  the  lines  and  put  them  around  the  wop  and 
told  him  to  go  ahead. 

"Remember  that  a  plow  is  different  from  a  car,"  he  told  him.  "It 
moves  through  three  dimensions  like  an  airplane,  up  and  down  and  to 
the  sides.  And  what  is  more,  it  is  just  as  hard  to  handle  a  plow  properly 
as  it  is  to  fly  a  plane." 

Well,  the  little  wop  staggered  along  for  a  little  ways  and  run  the 
plow  out  of  the  ground.  He  yelled  something  at  the  mules  that  I  didn't 
understand  and  they  began  to  walk  faster. 

"Whoa!"  yelled  the  crazy  guy.  "Damn  it,  Donnati,"  he  said  to  the 
wop,  "do  you  think  that  a  mule  understands  Italian?" 

"You  take  it,"  said  the  chauffeur.  "I  don't  want  to  plow." 

"Come  on  and  try  once  more,"  said  the  crazy  guy.  "You'll  get  the 
hang  of  it  pretty  soon  and  it  is  fun  after  you  learn  how." 

The  chauffeur  tried  again  and  the  plow  jumped  out  of  the  ground 
on  him  just  like  it  had  before. 

"Can't  you  ever  remember  to  lift  when  you  want  it  to  go  down  and 
push  when  you  want  it  to  go  up?"  the  crazy  guy  asked. 

"I  don't  want  it  to  go  down  or  up!"  the  little  wop  almost  screamed, 
he  was  so  mad.  "I  don't  want  to  plow  at  all." 
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Then  he  threw  down  the  lines  and  let  loose  a  string  of  something 
at  the  crazy  guy.  Pretty  soon  he  shut  up  quick  and  began  to  look  scared. 

"How  many  times  have  I  told  you  to  cuss  me  in  English?"  said  the 
crazy  guy. 

"Well  then,  God  damn!"  said  the  wop,  and  he  started  up  across  the 
field  toward  the  sedan. 

The  crazy  guy  shook  his  head  and  told  me  that  he  couldn't  do  a 
thing  with  the  wop  when  he  got  mad. 

By  this  time  it  was  noon;  so  I  told  the  fellow  that  I  would  have  to 
unhitch  and  go  in  to  dinner.  I  unhooked  the  mules  and  headed  them 
across  the  field  and  the  crazy  guy  walked  along  beside  me  carrying  his 
shoes  in  his  hands  and  talking  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  He  talked 
mainly  about  the  trouble  he  had  with  the  little  wop  and  how  it  was 
impossible  to  teach  him  to  plow.  He  said  that  it  was  not  that  the 
chauffeur  would  get  any  value  out  of  plowing  but  anyone  should  wel 
come  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  city  and  turn  a  neat  furrow  with  a 
good  walking  plow. 

I  never  said  anything,  because  I  knew  he  was  nuts,  but  I  thought 
that  the  little  wop  would  be  a  damned  fool  to  get  any  pleasure  out  of 
following  a  pair  of  mules  after  driving  a  big  swell  car  like  the  sedan 
up  at  the  gate. 

When  we  got  near  the  sedan  I  saw  that  there  was  a  woman  sitting 
in  the  back  seat  with  a  book  in  her  lap.  She  was  talking  to  the  little 
chauffeur  and  he  was  talking  fast  and  making  a  lot  of  motions  with 
his  hands.  I  never  understood  what  they  were  saying  because  they  were 
speaking  the  wop  language. 

"Henry,  you  shouldn't  try  to  make  Donnati  plow  when  he  doesn't 
want  to,"  the  woman  said  to  the  crazy  guy,  who  was  her  husband,  I 
suppose.  "You  have  made  him  mad,"  she  said,  "and  you  know  what  a 
poor  driver  he  is  when  he's  mad.  We  will  very  likely  have  an  accident 
going  home." 

"Donnati  is  the  most  jackassed,  stubborn  chauffeur  I  ever  had.  He 
is  determined  not  to  plow,"  the  crazy  guy  said. 

"If  he  doesn't  want  to  plow  it  proves  that  there  are  some  sane 
people  left  in  the  world,"  she  said.  It  seemed  like  she  knew  her  hus- 
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band  was  crazy  but  she  was  like  the  chauffeur;  she  didn't  seem  to  be 
very  much  worried  about  it.  I  thought  that  maybe  he  had  been  batty 
so  long  that  they  were  both  used  to  it. 

He  sat  down  on  the  running  board  of  the  car  and  poured  water  out 
of  a  thermos  jug  and  rinsed  off  his  feet.  Then  he  put  on  his  shoes  and 
socks  and  got  up.  He  reached  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  dollar  and 
handed  it  to  me. 

"Well,  sonny,"  he  said,  "I  never  took  hold  of  a  fourteen-inch  that 
handled  any  nicer  than  that  one  of  yours.  It  is  a  dream  of  a  plow,  but 
you  had  it  hooked  up  wrong." 

He  got  in  the  car  and  the  little  wop  threw  it  in  gear  and  away  they 
went  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  You  could  tell  that  the  chauffeur  was  still 
plenty  mad. 

I  stood  there  with  that  dollar  bill  in  my  hand,  and  believe  me  I  was 
plenty  glad  to  see  the  sedan  going  down  the  lane.  If  a  crazy  guy  as  big 
as  that  one  ever  broke  loose  he  would  tear  hell  out  of  things  sure. 


NATURAL  LAW 

Rosamund  Dargan  Thomson 


The  wretch  who  filches  stolen  bread 
From  the  thief  of  lesser  wit, 
Teaches  with  snatching  hands  outspread 
The  fit  survival  of  the  fit. 

Yet  he  shall  not  fulfilment  have; 
Before  he  cures  his  belly's  plight, 
Wild  as  a  cat  some  thinner  knave 
Kills  for  a  stouter  appetite. 

Now  there  is  still  an  empty  craw; 
Under  the  gallows  bare-toothed  stands 
Another  who  breaks  no  natural  law 
To  get  the  crumbs  from  stiffening  hands. 


Easterners  and  the  Middle  West 


Benjamin  Appel 


IN  THESE  1930's  the  average  Easterner  has  definite  ideas  about  the 
states  that  make  up  the  nation.  Minnesota  is  a  "Swede"  place; 
Missouri  is  a  familiar  quotation.  The  forty-six  other  state  names  have 
similar  pat  associations. 

Generally  speaking,  the  man  of  the  East  is  contemptuous  of  other 
sections  of  the  country.  He  is  fond  of  the  South,  tolerant  of  the  Far 
West  and  the  Southwest.  Virginia  and  Louisiana  appeal  to  his 
romanticism,  which  is  reflected  in  such  Tin  Pan  Alley  songs  as  "I 
wish  I  was . . ." — the  blank  space  to  be  filled  in  with  the  name  of  some 
mint-julep  state.  Colonels,  bloodhounds,  cotton,  Southern  blondes 
are  a  few  of  the  romantic  properties  the  Easterner  associates  with  the 
South.  Oregon  and  Arizona  are  symbols  of  the  "wild  and  woolly"  life. 
The  man  of  the  East  is  fascinated  by  sensationalisms  in  nature,  forests, 
mountains,  deserts,  just  as  he  is  by  sensationalisms  in  men  and  cities — 
racketeers  and  millionaires,  Chicago  and  Reno,  for  example.  The 
Easterners  who  "dude  ranch"  are  usually  determined  to  live  "wild  and 
raw" — wild  and  raw  life  being  as  desirable  as  the  chivalric  South  of 
the  "old  plantation." 

The  Middle  West  compels  very  little  Eastern  interest.  Kansas, 
Illinois,  Nebraska,  Iowa — the  mint  julep  is  not  drunk  in  this  territory; 
the  mint-julep  atmosphere,  whatever  that  is,  does  not  moonily  envelop 
the  farm  lands.  The  Middle  West  lacks  "the  grandeur  of  the  wide- 
open  spaces."  The  Easterner  has  a  flat  image  of  pig  and  corn  land 
scapes;  ordinary  lives  sunk  in  respectability,  Ten-Commandment  senti 
ments  and  Volstead  morality,  all  of  which  is  inimical  to  "Life,"  pre 
sumably  at  its  best  in  the  Eastern  cities  with,  perhaps,  a  few  special  ex 
tensions  into  the  grizzly  Rockies  and  the  crooning  Mississippi. 


_ 
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If  a  thousand  average  men  of  the  Atlantic  States  were  asked  what 
they  thought  of  the  Middle  West,  the  majority  response  would  contain 
such  words  as  wheat,  blue  laws,  and  hicks.  "Yes,"  the  thousand  would 
say,  "the  Middle  West's  part  of  the  United  States.  They  have  good 
football  teams  out  there." 

In  analyzing  Eastern  indifference  toward  the  Middle  West,  it  is 
interesting  to  speculate  on  that  flaming  exception,  Chicago.  Even  the 
New  Yorker  has  accepted  the  Windy  City  as  part  of  his  tradition — not 
pre-Capone  Chicago,  which  was  sneered  upon  as  a  stockyard  paradise 
with  unworthy  empire  ambitions,  but  the  recent  city  of  sensationalism. 
The  put-you-on-the-spot  gang  wars  excited  the  interest  of  O.  Henry's 
Bagdad-on-the-Subway.  And  when  the  Hub  surpassed  New  York  in 
homicide  and  related  industries,  New  York  was  impelled  to  adopt 
Chicago  as  a  suburb.  Reno  is  another  illustration  of  the  Eastern  tend 
ency  to  "recognize"  certain  aspects  of  civilization  considered  "the 
thing."  The  Nevada  divorce  mill  easily  surpasses  any  rival  in  the  East. 
The  immorality  of  meteor  divorces  has  bedazzled  the  East.  All  hail  to 
Reno. 

And  all  hail  to  Hollywood  and  its  suburb,  Los  Angeles.  Hollywood 
is  a  spiritual  part  of  West  Philadelphia,  West  Boston,  West  New  York. 
Hasn't  Hollywood  got  tremendous  wealth,  profile  actors,  "it"  beauties, 
tabloid  scandals,  diamond  and  Rolls-Royce  romances  ?  Isn't  the  movie 
the  shadowed  soul  of  the  nation  ? 

On  the  cultural  side,  the  intellectual  Easterner  declares  that  the  Mid- 
westerner  who  achieves  fame  as  an  artist  comes  East.  This  argument 
can  be  phrased :  "If  they  got  the  goods  they  come  to  New  York."  The 
fine  talent,  the  fine  mind,  the  fine  pocketbook,  and  the  fine  vice  all  must 
migrate. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Eastern  interest  in  things  Midwestern  was  much 
greater  than  it  is  today.  At  that  time  the  Middle  West  abounded  in  such 
circus  properties  as  Indians,  cowboys,  and  bufTalo.  Adventure — grati 
fied  nowadays  by  gangster  exploits  in  Chicago — kicked  its  glamorous 
boots  in  today's  wheat  fields.  But  with  the  passing  of  the  much- 
lamented  Old  West,  the  interest  of  the  Easterner  lessened.  When  the 
pony-express  period  passed  away  and  the  Middle  West  dug  deep  into  a 
more  civilized  mode  of  life,  the  Easterner  turned  his  mental  vision  else- 
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where.  An  obvious  conclusion  is  that  our  civilization  East,  West, 
North,  South,  is  not  truly  civilized  despite  an  excess  of  mechanistic  gew 
gaws.  It  yawns  at  the  lifeways  a  civilized  race  should  be  concerned 
with,  allured  by  semibarbarous  values. 

What  has  the  Middle  West  to  offer?  A  spacious  beauty,  skies  un- 
punctuated  by  great  buildings,  a  closeness  to  the  sources  of  life.  But 
the  intellectual  Easterner  has  constructed  a  monstrous  brilliant  city  toy 
in  his  mind  and,  like  God,  has  declared,  "This  is  life.  All  life.  There 
shall  be  no  other."  He  has  discarded  the  elemental.  Natural  land 
scapes,  devoid  of  steel  and  brick,  are  to  him  forgotten  visions.  "I  am 
a  complex  person.  I  am  the  twentieth-century  man,"  he  boasts,  dis 
daining  all  who  are  not  made  in  his  complex  neurotic  image.  The 
beauties  of  hills  and  rivers  are  as  things  remembered  from  silly  books. 
He  is  a  superb  toymaker,  and  naturally  prefers  to  create  artificial  roses 
rather  than  to  enjoy  flowers  that  grow  in  gardens.  He  borrows  a  poetic 
lingo,  calls  his  skyscrapers  man-made  trees—they  are  nothing  but  im 
pressive  piles  of  dollars  transformed  into  millionaire  rentals. 

That  peculiar  city  toy,  the  theatre — it  could  be  a  people's  institution 
but  instead  it  is  the  toy  caricature  of  a  toy — illustrates  his  need  to  escape 
from  his  own  false  life  to  yet  another  illusion.  The  majority  of  recent 
plays  pander  to  semicivilized  impulses.  The  swarm  of  racket  and 
murder  plays  possess  Chicago's  sensationalism.  The  bedroom  plays  are 
Hollywood,  Paris,  Broadway,  and  Park  Avenue  penthouses  set  in 
dialogue. 

Has  the  Easterner  become  a  new  species  in  the  last  forty  years? 
Today,  one  frequently  hears  the  climactic  declaration  of  this  evolution: 
"The  best  place  for  a  vacation  is  New  York."  A  Midwesterner  who 
comes  East  is  urged  to  forget  his  origins  and  to  pour  himself  into  the 
mold  the  East  has  contrived  for  its  inhabitants — a  mold  that  turns  out 
a  man  who  is  interested  in  lights,  color,  crowds;  a  sophistication  that  is 
a  reflection  of  metropolitan  life,  its  glib  chatter  and  glib  habits,  a  code 
of  "live  today,  for  tomorrow  we  die." 


SHARECROPPER'S  WOMAN 

M.  Agnes  Thompson 

You  remember  me  ?  I'm  Hannah, 
Wife  to  Strad  Cole.  We  live 
Up  in  the  blackjack  country. 
Been  croppin'  the  summer  f er 
Old  Man  Johnson.  We  come  here 
Quite  a  piece  back,  a-gittin' 
A  bed — fer  the  baby.  A  crib; 
He  never  wanted  it;  Strad  never 
Gave  much  mind  to  a-pamperin' 
A  kid.  Said  as  how  he'd  allus 
Slept  on  the  floor.  He  never 
Cared  fer  the  baby.  I  reckon 
Men  ain't  much  fer  fixin'. 
I  was  wonderin'  effen  you'd 
Mind  tradin',  even,  the  crib 
Fer  a  stove,  the  blue  one  yonder 
Right  sets  my  fancy.  The  blue 
Is  the  shade  o'  his  eyes.  Strad 
Wanted  an  oil  heater  to  start  with. 
But  I  wanted  the  crib.  Fer  once 
I  had  my  way.  We  bought  the  crib. 
I'd  thank  ye  fer  tradin',  even. 
I  know  it  ain't  the  custom  fer 
To  trade  after  three  months. 
No,  we  won't  be  needin'  the  crib. 
He  died  last  night,  the  baby. 
A  little  thing  he  was,  his  hands  was 
Like  birds'  claws,  so  thin. 
The  shack  was  cold  and  the  river 
Makes  the  wind  wet.  He  died 
Sometime  in  the  night.  Strad  says 
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Eff  en  I  hadn't  been  so  set  on 
Gittin'  a  crib,  'stead  o'  the  stove 
He  would  have  lived.  I'll  be  obliged 
Ef  you'll  just  trade  the  little  crib 
Per  the  stove,  color  o'  his  eyes. 
Funny,  hain't  it,  when  we  had  the  crib 
We  needed  a  stove.  Now  that  we  got 
The  stove,  there  ain't  no  need 
Per  havin'  the  bed.  Well,  I  reckon 
I'd  best  be  goin'.  Strad's  callin'. 
He  never  was  one  much  fer  waitin'. 


LANDSCAPE  WITH  A  HORSE 

Earl  Daniels 

Only  an  old  horse,  cropping  thin  grass, 

This  late  November  day  of  pale  sun. 

He  is  backed  by  the  bare  hills,  where  the  unleaved 

trees 

Afford  small  hindrance  to  the  chill  wind's  run. 
He  crops  the  dry  grass,  moving  only  enough 
To  reach  beyond  the  spot  he  has  eaten  bare. 
I  like  to  think  that  when  the  night  comes,  and  the 

stars, 
They  will  find  him  in  the  dark,  still  cropping 

there. 


Little  Columbus 


Douglas  Ritchie 


WHEN  I  make  allowances  for  skeptics  I  still  feel  that  Little  Col 
umbus  had  something  on  the  ball.  There  will  always  be  those 
who  will  sneer  or  scoff,  even  when  you  hand  them  facts.  That  is  be 
cause,  as  almost  everybody  knows,  people  are  a  little  dubious  of  things 
which  they  don't  understand. 

You  don't  have  to  have  a  scientific  education  to  realize  that  greatness 
or  superior  talent  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  human  beings.  Take 
Little  Columbus,  for  instance.  The  average  housefly  is  just  a  pantry 
poop,  but  not  Columbus.  In  years  of  research  I  have  never  seen  a  house 
fly  like  him!  He'd  play  ball  with  you,  and  he  knew  all  the  answers; 
but  he  was  nobody's  fool.  Farfetched  or  not,  if  you  consider  Einstein 
or  Edison  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  Neanderthal  passengers  in 
the  subway,  you  get  a  rough  idea  of  what  an  extremist  nature  can  be. 

Don't  get  me  wrong,  though.  I  am  not  endeavoring  to  establish  that 
Little  Columbus  had  reasoning  power.  Obviously,  that  couldn't  be 
proved  one  way  or  the  other.  I  am  merely  trying  to  ease  the  pardonable 
strain  on  your  credulity. 

My  first  encounter  with  the  little  fellow  could  have  happened  to  any 
body.  I  was  taking  a  cat  nap  and  Columbus  was  exploring  my  right 
ear.  That  part  was  all  right  until  he  got  a  little  too  exuberant  over 
something  or  other  and  I  took  a  swipe  at  him. 

He  came  back. 

I  swung  again. 

He  came  back  again. 

Perseverance  was  certainly  the  word  for  Columbus.  And  what  sys 
tem!  There  was  none  of  that  wasted  motion  or  erratic  zipping  about 
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so  common  in  most  flies.  But  tenacity?  Oh,  my!  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  seem  to  recall  that  somewhere  in  the  annals  of  entomological  science 
there  is  a  theory  to  the  effect  that  flies  are  the  most  persevering  of  all 
insects.  Of  course,  such  a  piece  of  intelligence,  like  the  report  that  ten 
thousand  pairs  of  sleeve-garters  were  sold  in  Jubbulpore  last  year,  is 
without  personal  significance  until  a  fly  sits  down  for  a  picnic  in  your 
ear. 

Presently  Columbus  had  shifted  his  strategy  and  settled  on  my  chin. 
This  time,  restraining  the  involuntary  impulse  to  brush  him  away,  I 
figured  what  the  hell — let's  see  how  far  he'll  go.  The  remnant  of  a  half- 
forgotten  quotation  floated  through  my  mind:  something  about  "ser 
mons  in  stones  .  .  .  '  I  might  learn  something — a  lesson  in  humility 
perhaps. 

There  is  humility  all  right,  but  not  much  dignity  in  allowing  a  fly 
to  walk  about  on  your  face,  even  in  the  interests  of  science.  Surprisingly 
enough,  however,  the  faint  tickle  of  his  tread  soon  began  to  have  a 
soothing  effect;  it  was  definitely  restful;  an  infinitesimal  massage,  so 
to  speak.  "And  good  in  everything,"  I  recalled,  thinking  of  the  vast 
opprobrium  heaped  on  the  heads  of  flies  by  scientists  and  housewives. 

Columbus,  meanwhile — and  of  this  I'm  reasonably  convinced — 
seemed  to  realize  that  he  had  found  a  sort  of  haven.  He  was  less  re 
strained,  and  probed  about  in  this  or  that  pore  with  considerable  excite 
ment.  Here  was  a  refuge  where  he  could  skip  and  jump  with  impunity; 
here  was  a  genial  soul  who  appreciated  his  minute  osteopathic  ministra 
tions.  Already  I  could  see  the  astonishment  on  the  faces  of  my 
colleagues. 

In  my  enthusiasm  I  was  jumping  to  conclusions  most  unscienti 
fically.  And  what  answer  could  I  give  to  the  squeamish  who  would  be 
bound  to  deplore  the  want  of  fastidiousness  in  my  method  of  experi 
mentation?  Well,  there  was  always  the  old  crutch  about  the  personal 
unconcern  the  true  scientist  has  for  his  welfare.  Or  I  could  point  out 
that  the  acquisition  of  a  couple  of  paltry  germs  was  nothing,  nothing  at 
all.  Wait! 

Columbus  didn't  let  me  down.  As  soon  as  he  had  concluded  his  in 
spection  of  my  face,  he  did  an  unusual  thing.  He  crossed  the  side  of  my 
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face,  moved  up  to  and  over  my  corrugated  forehead  and  entered  an 
inch  or  so  into  my  hair.  Even  the  casual  student  of  insect  life  will  have 
to  admit  that  he  has  never  seen  a  fly  crawl  or  walk  through  anything 
which  might  tend  to  cover  him.  All  flies  are  claustrophobes.  They  are 
strictly  surface  insects  and  become  hysterical  the  instant  they  find  them 
selves  enclosed  in  anything. 

Believe  me,  I  was  on  the  alert.  And  why  not  ?  Not  only  was  Colum 
bus'  conduct  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  entomology,  but  the  length 
of  time  he  tarried  in  my  hair  was  even  more  portentous.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  reason  for  the  extent  of  his  sojourn  in  my  hair  which  was  the  chief 
support  of  the  papers  I  later  submitted  on  the  case. 

Whether  Columbus  was  drunk  or  not  is  something  which  forever 
will  remain  a  bone  of  contention  between  my  colleagues  and  me.  The 
alcoholic  content  of  hair  tonic  often  runs  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  That, 
we  did  agree  on.  Columbus,  undoubtedly  lured  on  by  the  aromatic 
fumes,  had  sampled  the  stuff  to  an  extent  undetermined  except  by  his 
greater  audacity  when  he  returned  to  my  face.  There  were  a  few  de 
fenders  on  this  score,  but  they  asserted  that  any  intoxicated  fly  would  be 
unusual.  No  question  about  that ! 

In  any  event,  it  was  my  impression  that  Columbus  finally  came 
roaring  down  out  of  my  hair,  suddenly  zoomed  vertically  upward  to  an 
altitude  of  about  one  hundred  twenty  inches,  looped  sharply  over  and 
fell  into  an  easy  side-slip  back  to  my  cheek.  A  breath-taking  exhibition ! 
Who  would  ever  have  been  able  to  tell  me  that  a  housefly  was  capable 
of  such  intrepid  tactics  ? 

Every  afternoon  about  three  o'clock  I  supplied  the  dual  role  of 
landing  field  and  playground.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
Columbus,  his  tactics  were  so  original.  The  relationship  progressed 
favorably  and  Columbus  became  considerably  bolder,  even  going  so  far 
one  afternoon  as  to  sit  on  my  eyelid.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  little 
devil  might  like  to  seesaw  a  bit.  I  winked  my  eye  tentatively.  He 
chuckled  with  pleasure ! 

It  should  be  easy  to  believe  that  a  fly's  chuckle  is  not  particularly 
audible  and  is  as  hard  to  identify.  Only  the  skilled  observer  can  detect 
it.  Yet,  I  would  willingly  stake  my  professional  reputation  on  the 
validity  of  the  observation.  A  fly's  chuckle  is  one  of  the  rarest  mani- 
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festations  in  insect  life  and  doesn't  occur  probably  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  the  life  span  of  one  out  of  a  billion  flies.  There  was,  however, 
an  uneasy  air  of  unreality  about  the  procedure  not  at  all  conducive  to 
sound  research. 

Fully  aware  of  these  distractions,  I  realized  that  the  time  had  come 
for  more  drastic  steps,  the  final  test  of  Columbus'  superiority.  At  all 
costs  I  did  not  want  to  risk  annoying  him,  for  he  now  sat  atop  my 
thumb  performing  those  familiar  ablutions  to  his  head  and  wings. 
Cautiously  I  waited  until  his  preening  ceased,  and  then,  with  no  little 
trepidation,  flicked  him  into  the  air. 

In  a  frame  of  mind  that  I  imagine  must  have  been  somewhat  akin 
to  the  anxiety  of  the  falconers  of  bygone  times,  I  waited  for  future  de 
velopments.  My  concern  was  needless.  In  five  minutes  Columbus  was 
back  with  a  friend.  Wife,  pantry-pal,  or  relative,  I  couldn't  say;  but 
both  of  them  settled  on  my  chin  in  the  conventional  manner. 

He  began  immediately  to  point  out  the  places  of  interest.  The  pair 
moved  to  my  nose,  which  was  the  highest  elevation,  and  Columbus 
further  indicated  the  various  topographical  advantages.  This  went  on 
for  a  bit,  until  seemingly  in  agreement  on  the  attractiveness  of  the  site, 
they  jumped  lightly  to  my  folded  hands.  Columbus  then  stepped  for 
ward  with  what  certainly  appeared  to  be  arms  akimbo  in  a  manner  of 
inquiry.  There  was  a  hesitant  silence,  and  had  not  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation  so  dispersed  my  presence  of  mind,  I  might  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  excuse  myself  for  not  rising. 

Fortunately,  a  bit  of  broken  chiclet  I  had  in  my  pocket  saved  the 
day.  It  was  a  happy  discovery.  Thereafter  I  made  it  a  regular  practice 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  sprinkle  a  few  grains  of  sugar  on  my  chin 
for  Columbus  and  his  friend.  The  practice  had  an  ironic  repercussion, 
however,  for  while  it  promoted  good  will  in  the  beginning,  it  also 
brought  our  friendship  to  a  rather  tragic  end. 

One  day,  as  I  was  recording  my  observations,  a  third  friend  came 
along  for  the  free  handout.  I  said  nothing  to  this,  for  I  figured  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  herd  instinct.  The  trio  behaved 
well  enough  and  eventually  brought  a  fourth  and  fifth  friend  with 
them.  Things  were  becoming  a  bit  congested,  but  I  had  no  real  ob 
jection  until  the  gang  began  running  up  to  my  hairline  for  a  "quick 
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one."  This  excessive  liberty  was  too  much.  I  felt  that  they  were  taking 
advantage  of  me. 

"All  right,  all  off!  Enough  is  enough,"  I  said,  striving  ineffectively 
to  keep  my  voice  at  a  moderate  level.  "If  you  think  you  can  walk  all 
over  me  and  get  away  with  it,  you're  crazy!" 

Time  and  again  I  could  have  kicked  myself.  I  had  humiliated 
Columbus  before  his  friends.  Deeply  hurt,  his  appetite  soon  fell  off,  he 
lost  weight  and  sulked  constantly.  My  co-workers  scoffed:  "Hang 


over!' 


There  was  no  consoling  Columbus.  Special  delicacies  went  un 
touched.  He  was  absent  from  his  customary  haunt  on  my  chin  for  days 
at  a  time  and  finally  disappeared  entirely.  There  had  been  a  camaraderie 
between  Columbus  and  me  and  I  had  destroyed  it.  My  fellows  jeered. 

A  week  passed  before  I  discovered  Columbus'  death.  As  I  later  re 
constructed  it,  he  had  gone  with  his  friends  to  a  rubbish  box  outside 
the  kitchen  door  and  found  solace  in  an  empty  beer  can.  There  had 
been  sharp  words  and  Columbus  hurled  a  grain  of  sand,  thus  precipitat 
ing  a  free-for-all.  I  like  to  believe  that  he  was  defending  my  name  from 
slander  when  he  was  struck  by  the  missile  that  killed  him. 

The  only  decent  thing  left  to  do  was  to  acknowledge  in  some  fitting 
manner  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  science.  But  how?  Fingering 
my  necktie  in  speculation,  I  had  an  idea!  Placing  Columbus'  remains 
in  a  solidifying  preservative,  I  had  him  mounted  as  the  head  of  my 
stick-pin.  He  sits  there  now,  in  a  pose  so  characteristic  that  strangers 
often  call  my  attention  to  him  in  mistaken  solicitude.  When  I  explain, 
they  simper  dubiously,  but  I  can  afford  to  be  tolerant. 


Homecoming 


Earl  Guy 


HE  WATCHED  the  car  turn  and  dip  away  through  a  wide  stretch 
of  houses  that  crowded  a  smudge  of  far  smoke  streaming  above 
a  slow-fading  curve  of  tall  factory  chimneys.  To  the  left  the  down 
town  heights  towered,  remote  and  faint,  over  the  smoke-pennoned 
river.  The  city  trembled  before  him  like  a  creation  out  of  his  memory. 
And  as  he  recognized  it,  as  he  viewed  the  cloud-fragile  pile,  thrust  and 
sweep  of  its  splendor,  as  he  fitted  each  angle,  each  involution,  each  roof, 
tower  and  spire  in  familiar  pattern  etching  the  heavens,  a  strange  sor 
row,  a  strange  mingling  of  longing  and  hope  and  defeat  filled  him  so 
that  home  still  seemed  remote,  forever  beyond  the  chance  of  attainment. 
He  gazed  at  the  house  standing  small  and  alone  on  a  corner  where  the 
slope  dropped  sharply  away.  He  walked  toward  it  slowly,  and  he 
climbed  the  rear  steps  to  see  his  father  seated  next  to  the  window;  he 
saw  his  mother  near  the  stove  getting  supper;  and  he  knocked,  watch 
ing  her  turn,  pale  and  dark-haired;  her  eyes  seemed  to  burn  out  of 
shadow  and  thin  puckers  of  flesh  cornered  her  mouth.  He  opened  the 
door. 

"Hello,  Mother,"  he  said,  and  smiled  slowly,  as  she  stood  with  her 
hands  raised  and  recognition  lighting  her  face. 

"Why!"  She  hesitated.  "Why,  Clay!"  She  reached  for  him.  "Why, 
Clay!"  He  kissed  her  cheek,  and  patted  her  shoulder,  greeting  his  father. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Dad,"  he  said. 

"Well,  boy."  Tom  Merrill  got  to  his  feet,  a  large  man  whose  cleft 
cheeks,  mild  eyes,  and  gray  hair  confirmed  the  weary  set  of  his  mouth. 
He  groped  for  Clay's  hand,  and  Clay  gripped  his  fingers,  his  left  arm 
taut  about  his  mother's  thin  shoulders. 

He  moved  away  then,  and  gazed  out  the  window  until  his  eyes 
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cleared  and  the  gray  housetops  fell  endlessly  away  toward  the  wind- 
torn  smoke  and  the  incredible  frailness  of  the  faraway  towers.  The 
sky,  angry  and  cruel,  dropped  behind  the  factories  and  the  river  beyond. 
A  row  of  blast  furnaces  flamed  on  a  far  eastward  hill,  against  the 
shadow  of  evening.  He  sank  down  on  a  chair,  not  sure  of  himself,  not 
sure  of  the  room  and  its  warmth,  not  sure  of  the  shabbiness  even. 

"You  stayed  away  awful  long." 

"I  should  say  so,"  Mrs.  Merrill  agreed.  "Why  did  you?" 

"I  don't  know."  Clay  stared  at  the  walls:  the  picture  of  the  moose 
by  a  pine-bordered  lake  hung  over  the  stove;  the  sink  still  crowded  the 
corner;  the  chairs,  the  table  set  for  three  people,  the  towel  rack  were 
all  in  their  places.  Everything  was  the  same,  yet  there  was  a  strangeness, 
and  he  didn't  know.  He  didn't  know.  "I  guess  I  just  didn't  get  around 
to  this  part  of  the  country." 

"Did  you  get  along  all  right  ?" 

"Fair." 

"Well,  you  look  pretty  good,  anyhow,"  Tom  said. 

"Why,  he  does  not!"  Mrs.  Merrill  accused.  "He's  as  thin  as  a  rail. 
Look  at  his  face." 

"All  right.  All  right,"  Tom  said.  "I  just  thought  he  looked  all 
right."  He  shifted  his  glance  to  the  window,  and  Mrs.  Merrill  faced 
Clay. 

"You  look  half-starved,"  she  said.  A  ridge  divided  her  eyes;  the  lines 
at  her  mouth  cut  deeper  into  her  cheeks  and  brought  her  nostrils  out 
to  a  flare.  "Are  you  well  ?" 

"I'm  all  right.  Just  kind  of  tired  and  dirty."  He  looked  up  at  her, 
with  the  skin  growing  hot  over  his  cheekbones.  She  shook  her  head. 

"You're  awfully  thin."  She  went  back  to  the  stove.  "I'm  afraid 
you've  had  a  hard  time.  I'm  afraid — "  she  broke  off. 

"I'm  back  again  anyhow."  He  turned  partly  away. 

"Yes,  you're  back,"  she  said.  "But  I  don't  know  .  .  .  I'm  afraid  .  .  . 
Home  isn't  much  anymore." 

"It  looks  good  enough  to  me."  Clay  smiled,  not  knowing  why,  with 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  no  certainty,  that  no  wanderings  ended. 

"But  you  don't  know.  We've  nothing.  We  can't  even  buy  clothes 
for  Helen  so  she  can  continue  at  school."  Mrs.  Merrill  paused,  breath- 
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ing  audibly.  "I  don't  know  what  we'll  do,"  she  said.  Clay  studied  her 
profile,  seeing  the  gray  in  her  hair.  He  was  impressed  again  by  her 
tiredness.  He  felt  his  mind  whirling  toward  a  kind  of  disintegration 
that  pressed  on  his  consciousness. 

"Maybe  I  can  help,"  he  suggested  slowly,  aware  that  he  was  snatch 
ing  at  the  hope  he  offered  to  them.  "I  ought  to  be  able  to  get  hold  of 
some  kind  of  job." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  can.  Somebody  has  to  do  something,  and  your 
father's  not  accomplishing  much."  Mrs.  Merrill's  lips  folded  into  the 
lines  at  their  corners,  and  Tom  swung  his  head. 

"Dad's  all  right,"  Clay  defended  quickly. 

"Don't  mind  your  mother."  Tom  shaded  his  eyes.  "She's  kind  of  up 
set  these  days." 

"No,  don't  mind  me."  Mrs.  Merrill  set  a  pan  down  with  a  clatter. 

"Now,  Mother."  Clay  looked  at  the  table  with  its  three  plates,  and 
he  thought  of  the  lines  he  had  stood  in,  of  the  freights  he  had  ridden, 
and  the  tracks  that  cut  afar  on  an  earth  flattened  by  prairies,  folded  by 
hills,  gutted  by  rivers,  torn  and  bloated  and  cragged  by  the  wild  up 
heaval  of  mountains.  Was  all  of  that  in  the  past?  He  asked:  "Is  there 
any  work  to  be  had  at  all  ?" 

"Just  relief  work,"  Tom  said. 

"Just  relief  work,"  Clay  repeated.  "What  are  the  chances  to  get  on 
it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Tom  said.  "I've  had  my  application  in  for  a  long 
time,  but  nothing  has  come  of  it  yet.  I  guess  it  takes  pretty  long." 

"I  guess  so."  Clay  studied  the  frayed  ends  of  his  shoelaces;  he  only 
wanted  the  peace  of  four  walls,  the  security  of  a  meal  now  and  then, 
a  rest  from  the  faces  of  strangers.  "I  don't  suppose  they  pay  anything 
anyhow." 

"Not  much,"  Tom  said.  "But  it's  better  than  starving." 

"Probably,"  Clay  said.  Poverty  stood  forth  in  the  room,  dismal, 
desolate,  like  the  exterior.  He  watched  his  mother's  preparations  for 
supper.  She  said : 

"We'd  certainly  be  glad  to  get  it." 

"It'd  help  all  right."  Tom  rubbed  his  nose.  "It'd  be  more  than  we 
have  now,  anyway. 
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"Yes  ?"  Clay  questioned. 

"Yes."  Tom  plucked  at  the  table  oilcloth,  and  his  mouth  seemed  set 
in  permanent  weariness.  "All  we  have  now  is  a  grocery  order  once  in 
a  while  and  what  we  can  sell.  But  we  ain't  got  anything  much  to  sell 
anymore.  All  we  got  is  a  couple  of  beds  and  what  you  see  here."  He 
waved  at  the  few  sticks  of  furniture  left  in  the  kitchen. 

Clay  looked  at  the  blast  furnaces,  at  the  scattered  houses  behind 
them  that  sprawled  over  the  hill,  lonely  and  bleak,  like  forgotten 
homes  in  a  forsaken  world.  Beyond  lay  the  distance,  the  railroads  and 
highways,  the  jungles,  and  the  bulls  shagging  men  down  the  tracks.  He 
turned  away  quickly.  There  was  a  scuffling  on  the  back  porch,  and 
Helen  came  in,  pretty,  pulling  her  hat  off  morosely. 

"See  that."  She  pointed  to  a  new  run  in  her  stocking. 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Merrill  said  helplessly. 

"You've  got — "  Helen  stopped,  sensing  Clay's  presence,  turning 
slowly,  with  her  blue  eyes  questioning,  brilliant,  and  with  her  ears  pale 
in  the  wave  of  her  hair  that  framed  her  face  and  brought  out  its  delicate 
hollows. 

"Hello,  Helen."  Clay  tried  to  grin. 

"Why!"  Helen  smiled,  twisting  her  slenderness  out  of  her  coat. 
"You  big  mutt!  Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"You're  getting  prettier."  Clay  cracked  his  lips  wider.  He  watched 
his  parents,  who  had  their  eyes  fastened  on  Helen  inspecting  her  stock 
ings.  He  said  tentatively: 

"What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?" 

"Oh,  going  to  school  and  fooling  around."  She  didn't  raise  her  eyes 
from  her  legs.  "Moms,"  she  said  earnestly,  "you've  got,  you've  simply 
got  to  let  me  have  money  for  my  stockings.  I  can't  wait  any  longer." 

"I  don't  know  now."  Mrs.  Merrill  sank  into  a  chair. 

"But  you  promised,"  Helen  protested. 

"I  know,"  Mrs.  Merrill  said,  wiping  her  face  on  her  apron.  She 
rested  her  head  on  her  hand.  "I  know,"  she  repeated.  "But  I'm  afraid 
we  can't  manage  now."  She  gave  Clay  a  quick  look. 

And  it  seemed  to  carry  her  feeling  over  to  him;  it  seemed  to  render 
her  life  up  to  him:  the  struggle,  the  poverty,  the  worry  of  another  to 
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keep.  He  sought  his  chair  again  tiredly.  "Can't  you  manage  to  get  her 
some,  some  way  ?" 

"I  don't  see  how  now." 

"But,  gee!"  Helen  dragged  a  finger  over  the  oilcloth,  with  the  light 
on  her  cheekbones  painting  deeper  the  hollows  and  pushing  her  face 
into  the  depths  of  her  hair.  "Surely  you  can  spare  that  much.  They 
won't  cost  much." 

"A  little  means  a  whole  lot  to  us,"  Mrs.  Merrill  said. 

"I  don't  care."  Helen's  eyes  seemed  afloat  suddenly.  She  closed  her 
hands  passionately.  "I  got  to  have  those  stockings." 

"I  can't  help  it,  Helen."  Mrs.  Merrill  twisted  the  hem  of  her  apron, 
and  Clay  counted  the  three  plates  on  the  table;  it  seemed  to  him  that 
there  would  never  be  room  for  another.  He  couldn't  say  anything. 

"Don't  you  think  you  better  wait  awhile,"  Tom  offered,  "till  we  see 
if  me  or  Clay  don't  get  a  job  ?" 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Merrill  said.  "You  can  wait  a  week  or  so  surely." 

"But  I  have  waited!"  Helen  wailed. 

"Well."  Mrs.  Merrill  resumed  her  preparations  for  supper.  "Talk 
to  your  father.  He's  the  provider  around  here."  She  slammed  the 
oven  door  shut,  and  Clay  felt  his  skin  shrink,  glancing  at  Tom  who 
reddened  and  moistened  his  lips. 

"I'm  the  provider  all  right,"  he  said.  "Sure,  I'm  the  provider." 

"Yes,  you  are,  Tom  Merrill!"  Mrs.  Merrill  faced  about,  holding  a 
spoon  thrust  before  her. 

"All  right!"  Tom  flared.  "Maybe  you  can  tell  me  how  to  do  it  then." 

"Yes,  I  can!"  Mrs.  Merrill  still  held  the  spoon.  Her  eyes  were  wide, 
bright  in  their  hollows.  "You  can  get  a  job  and  go  to  work." 

"Yes,  I  can  get  a  job  and  go  to  work!"  Tom  cried  bitterly.  "Sure,  I 
can  go  to  work.  I  can  go  to  work  when  I've  already  worn  the  soles 
off  my  shoes  hunting  a  job.  Yes!"  he  shouted  and  got  to  his  feet.  He 
pointed  a  finger,  then  dropped  his  arm,  and  a  kind  of  parchedness  came 
over  his  face,  drawing  the  lines  deeper,  aging  it,  so  that  the  cleft  cheeks, 
the  tired  mouth,  the  blue  questioning  of  the  lined  eyes,  mild  toward 
the  future,  seemed  to  sink  into  themselves,  seemed  to  point  the  way  to 
the  flesh,  and  the  whole  face,  like  an  eroded  field,  like  a  scarred  hill, 
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seemed  wasting  down  through  its  gulleys  under  the  grief,  the  turmoil, 
the  harshness  of  the  torrented  years.  He  was  already  old. 

"Yes."  He  paused  briefly,  looking  at  nothing,  looking  at  the  world 
through  the  past.  "Yes,"  he  repeated,  "I  can  go  to  work.  I've  worked 
all  my  life.  And  what  has  it  got  me?  What  has  it  got  me?"  he  cried, 
remembering  suddenly,  seeing  his  blood  and  his  bone  drying  in  sweat. 
He  stared  at  his  hands  as  if  to  read  the  work-riven  scars  of  the  past, 
as  if  the  toil,  the  struggle  and  suffering  imbedded  there  held  the 
answer.  "What  has  it  got  me?"  The  words  were  like  an  echo  drifting 
back  from  the  mills,  and  he  sat  silent,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  his 
hands,  while  outside  the  evening  deepened,  the  dusk  rolled  out  of  the 
east,  inexorable,  somber,  oppressive,  coloring  the  river,  draping  the 
factories  and  feathering  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages.  "Whatever  I 
do  I  get  blamed.  I  get  blamed  for  everything." 

"Oh,  you  make  me  tired,  Tom  Merrill,"  Mrs.  Merrill  said. 

"For  God's  sake,"  Clay  pleaded,  "don't  quarrel.  That  won't  help 
matters  any." 

"But  what  are  we  going  to  do?"  Mrs.  Merrill  cried,  and  flung  the 
spoon  from  her,  then  leaned  sobbing  against  the  door  jamb.  "What  can 
we  do?" 

"Don't  cry,"  Tom  said,  closing  his  hands. 

"Oh,  Moms!"  Helen  crossed  to  her  mother,  hiding  her  own  tears, 
and  Clay  traced  a  design  on  the  table.  He  lifted  his  eyes  to  look  at  them 
both,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  their  despair  grew  like  a  cloud,  filling 
the  room  and  spreading  over  the  district,  over  the  housetops.  He  felt 
it  enter  his  blood,  devouring  his  hope,  and  the  memory  of  waking  alone 
by  cold  jungle  fires  brought  again  the  old  pain,  the  old  longing  and 
sorrow.  He  rose  and  walked  over  to  them. 

"Don't  cry,"  he  said.  "Everything  will  be  all  right."  They  wept 
against  his  shoulder  a  moment,  then  stepped  away. 

"I  don't  know,"  his  mother  said. 

"Sure  it  will,"  he  insisted.  "Hasn't  it  always?  Haven't  we  always 
managed  to  get  by  some  way  or  other?"  The  words  sounded  like  sly 
repetitions  repeated  by  rote,  as  though  a  whole  people  used  them  and 
he  repeated  them  now,  knowing  their  mockery. 

"But  this  is  different.  We've  never  been  in  such  a  bad  way." 
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"No  matter.  This  is  no  different.  Just  a  little  tougher  is  all.  We'll 
get  by.  Don't  you  worry." 

"We'll  make  out  all  right,"  Tom  echoed,  crumpling  the  oilcloth. 

"I  can  wait  for  my  stockings."  Helen  moved  away  by  herself,  staring 
down  at  the  floor.  Far  off,  the  lights  of  downtown  burgeoned  and 
laced  their  intricate  fires  across  the  edge  of  the  night,  into  the  loft  of 
the  sky.  The  river  was  a  flame  of  ferries  and  bridges.  Clay  shut  the 
sight  out  with  his  palm.  The  sound  of  a  whistle  shrilled  in  his  brain. 
The  gleaming  strand  of  a  passenger  wove  through  the  yards. 

"Now,  Helen,"  Mrs.  Merrill  pleaded,  "don't  feel  bad.  Please. 
Probably  we  can  manage." 

"We'll  manage,"  Tom  said.  "You  can  have  your  stockings." 

"No."  Helen  went  out  toward  the  bathroom,  and  Clay  bent  his 
head.  Mrs.  Merrill  pleated  her  dress  with  thin  nervous  fingers,  catching 
her  breath  in  short  gasps,  her  face  fixed  in  the  twist  of  a  sob.  She  sat 
thus  a  moment,  bent,  as  though  her  life  burdened  her  shoulders,  as 
though  the  picture  of  many  such  lives  shuttered  her  thought.  "I  wonder 
what  will  become  of  you  both." 

"That's  one  thing  you  don't  need  to  do,"  Clay  said.  "Worry  about 
me.  I'll  get  along." 

"I  don't  know." 

"It's  hard."  Tom  looked  at  his  hands  as  though  they  had  betrayed 
him. 

"But  I  will!"  Clay's  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a  burning  within 
him.  He  had  to  convince  them.  He  watched  his  mother's  arms  fall 
with  a  sensation  of  panic.  He  looked  hurriedly  into  her  shadow-sunk 
eyes,  then  glanced  at  his  father's  lined  face,  and  he  was  struck  again  by 
their  bewilderment  and  patient  despair,  by  their  fatigue  and  their  sor 
row,  and  suddenly  he  felt  like  a  stranger,  like  one  who  meets  a  face  in 
the  street  to  pass  by,  remembering  it  briefly.  The  moment  was  vivid 
with  pain,  closured  and  lived,  feeding  the  living  that  grew  toward  the 
future.  "But  I  will!"  he  shouted  again,  and  the  words  sounded  harsh 
and  irrelevant,  without  meaning,  without  promise,  without  any  con 
viction,  yet  they  made  him  realize  how  his  parents  had  become  part  of 
him,  how  he  would  recall  them,  how  they  would  rest  in  his  thoughts. 
He  snatched  at  his  coat. 
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"Why,  Clay!"  Mrs.  Merrill  cried.  "Where  are  you  going?" 
"Down  to  the  corner."  Clay  kissed  her  quickly.  He  laid  his  hand 
on  Tom's  shoulder  and  stared  an  instant  at  the  door  through  which 
Helen  had  gone,  then  turned  and  went  out  where  the  ugly  houses  and 
mills  stretched  away  and  away,  where  the  great  blast  furnaces  flung 
immense  waves  of  flame  at  the  night,  and  where  a  dog  yelped  and  fled, 
its  whimpers  diminishing,  giving  voice  somehow  to  all  he  remem 
bered,  to  all  that  lay  in  the  future.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  hearing  him 
self  in  the  darkness,  as  if  his  fears,  his  longings  and  sorrows  had  given 
tongue  and  were  lamenting  the  cruelty  and  scorn  of  the  earth. 

He  looked  back  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  see  his  mother  silhouetted 
in  the  open  doorway,  and  faintly,  far  off  like  a  sob  from  a  world  he 
would  never  visit  again,  he  seemed  to  hear  her  crying,  "Come  back, 
come  back." 


LAMENTATION 

Carolyn  Ellis 

How  shall  we  pray  when  the  young  are  dying, 
What  shall  we  say — 

Of  these  the  years  that  the  locusts  have  eaten, 
The  blackened  autumn,  the  seared  spring 
Of  these,  our  sons,  the  bright-eyed,  the  eager, 
The  valiant,  the  mute  unquestioning? 
(Could  we  know,  we  of  the  dove  and  the  olive, 
Of  the  dragon's  sowing,  the  vulture's  wing?) 

"There  is  God,"  we  said,  "of  the  sparrow's  fatting 
Who  numbers  the  hairs  of  your  small  head" 
O  Mars — O  flame  and  steel — O  calling  .  .  . 
Now  as  the  young  lie  dead. 
"You  must  love,  my  sons,  love  one  another, 
There  is  nothing — nothing  to  fear,  or  hate" 
How  shall  we  pray  when  the  young  are  dying, 
How  may  we  lift  our  anguished  crying, 
What  can  we  say  .  . .  so  late? . 
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HUSH,  you  chil'un!"  the  strange  man  said,  the  man  in  the  long- 
tailed  coat  and  the  gold  specs  on  the  end  of  his  nose. 

The  little  pickaninnies  stood  at  the  doorway  looking  in,  the  egg- 
whites  of  their  eyes  showing.  Others  trooped  through  the  house.  The 
oldest  boy,  Jimmy,  just  eighteen,  sat  in  a  chair  staring  out  of  the 
window,  his  loose,  blue-red  lips  thick  and  pendulous. 

The  man  in  the  long  coattails  moved  softly  across  the  room  and 
tacked  up  the  big  sheets  of  paper  across  the  window  to  keep  the  dying 
light  of  day  out.  Jimmy  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  little  hammer 
driving  the  tacks  in  the  wood.  He  did  not  move.  The  coat-tailed  man 
looked  at  Mammy  on  the  bed;  then  he  brushed  past  the  children  at 
the  door.  "Don't  you  chil'un  go  in  there,"  he  said  in  his  deep  voice.  He 
went  into  the  room  where  Jimmy  was  and  opened  his  little  suitcase  and 
took  out  the  black  cloth  and  covered  the  mirror.  Jimmy  watched  the 
frog-face  of  the  man  in  the  mirror  before  it  was  covered.  Then  the  man 
turned  and  looked  at  him  and  twitched  his  nose,  moving  the  gold  specs. 
Jimmy  stared  out  the  window  again. 

Laughter  ran  through  the  house.  Two  of  the  little  darkies  were 
fighting  outside.  A  little  girl  screamed.  Kids  were  walking  all  over  the 
place.  They  were  all  Mammy's  children.  That  is,  she  had  adopted 
them,  taking  them  from  couples  in  the  town  and  bringing  them  up  as 
her  own.  Couples  all  over  the  county  had  come  and  left  them  with  her 
and  never  come  back.  Mammy  didn't  care.  She  fed  and  housed  them 
all. 

"Ma-a-amie-ee!"  A  little  girl  went  to  the  door  of  the  darkened  room. 
"Fix  my  drawers." 

"Hush  up!"  the  man  said. 
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The  little  girl  looked  up  at  him.  "Who's  you?"  she  said. 

The  man  did  not  answer. 

"Mammy,  I's  hungry,"  a  little  boy  said,  feeling  his  rotund  belly 
that  bulged  out  as  if  a  round  little  watermelon  were  underneath  his 
shirt. 

The  red  of  sunset  moved  off  the  oak  leaves;  the  pink  in  the  sky 
faded  before  the  gathering  of  the  violet  and  the  deepening  purple. 
Gray  light  came  in  at  the  window  where  Jimmy  sat.  Dusk  fell. 
Shadows  slipped  in  under  the  trees  and  turned  the  twisted  trunks  and 
boughs  to  grotesques  of  still  life.  The  first  stars  peeped  with  silver  eyes 
in  the  darker  part  of  the  sky.  Four  ducks  winged  in  single  file  high 
overhead  in  continuous  flight.  Jimmy  turned  away  from  the  window 
and  looked  toward  the  room  where  Mammy  lay.  All  was  quiet  there. 
Outside,  the  man's  gaunt  horse  shook  himself,  irritated  by  the  flies;  the 
brass  clippings  of  his  trappings  sounded.  Jimmy  looked  out  but  the 
horse  was  drooping  again,  old  and  tired  and  underfed.  The  ramshackle 
wagon  behind  him  looked  as  if  it  were  about  to  fall  apart.  Jimmy 
turned  his  eyes  away  from  it.  But  something  drew  his  head,  tugging 
like  the  wire  string  on  a  puppet.  He  moved  his  head  slowly  around, 
trying  to  resist  but  giving  before  the  urge.  He  looked  at  the  unpainted 
muddy-spoked  wheels,  then  at  the  horse  and  then  at  the  wheel's  center 
where  it  turned  on  the  axle.  He  saw  the  dark  cup  where  the  axle  grease 
was.  Then  he  looked  up  on  the  wagon  to  the  box,  newly  planed,  wet 
with  gum  yet.  He  filled  his  eyes  with  the  box  and  then  he  snapped  his 
head  away,  feeling  a  sharp  pain  in  the  back  of  it. 

"Mammy!  I's  hungry!" 

"Hush  'em  up!"  the  man  said. 

"We  going  to  have  pie  tonight,"  one  kid  whispered  to  another. 
"Mammy  promised  yesterday." 

"Did  she?" 

"Um-hunh!" 

"Give  me  my  knife  'fore  I  tell  Mammy." 

"Don't  say  nuffin.  That  man'll  holler  again." 

"Who's  he?" 

"He  look  big  with  them  tails  hanging  in  back  of  'im." 

"He  look  like  a  droopy  swallow  caught  out  in  a  rain  last  night." 
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They  laughed  and  ran  outside  again,  tagging  one  another.  One  boy 
ran  toward  the  woods. 

"Look  out,"  they  called,  "de  Booger  Boog  Boo  will  catch  you!  There 
he  comes!" 

The  boy  came  running  back  lickity-split,  feeling  the  breath  of  the 
phantom  behind  him. 

They  ran  around  the  horse  and  wagon,  playing  tag  now.  "Ring 
around  the  horsie!  Ring  around  the  horsie!"  they  shouted.  "Tag! 
You're  it!  Mister  It!  Mister  It!  Mister  It!" 

Jimmy  watched  them  from  the  window.  His  eyes  went  back  to  the 
long  box  again.  One  of  the  kids  climbed  up  on  the  wagon  and  sat  on 
the  box,  thumbing  his  nose  at  the  others. 

"No  other  people?"  the  man  said  to  Jimmy. 

"Nobody  but  us  kids,"  Jimmy  said. 

The  man  went  into  the  dark  room  again  where  Mammy  lay,  his 
coattails  flapping  behind  him.  Jimmy  watched  him  go.  He  could  hear 
him  walking  about  in  there,  stopping  now  and  then,  and  then  moving 
on.  Jimmy  stared  at  the  door.  Then  the  man  came  out  of  the  room 
again  and  went  to  the  outer  door.  He  called  to  the  kid  on  the  wagon. 
"Git  off  that  box!" 

The  kid  jumped  down. 

The  man  turned  to  Jimmy:  "What  you  going  to  do  'bout  all  them 
chil'un?" 

Jimmy  shrugged.  "I  don't  know  exactly.  Guess  Mammy's  'bout  the 
only  one  that  wanted  us  or  could  take  care  of  us  all." 

The  kids  trooped  up.  One  of  them  stepped  into  the  doorway  and 
looked  at  Jimmy.  "Mammy  get  up  yet?"  he  said.  "It's  getting  dark 
and  we's  hungry."  All  the  other  dark  faces  of  different  shades  were 
behind  him  peering  into  the  room. 

"Ain't  you  going  to  tell  'em  ?"  the  man  said. 

"I  ca-an't,"  Jimmy  said. 

"Can't  hold  it  back  forever." 

"HltcU'em." 

The  kids  looked  back  and  forth  at  the  boy  and  the  man,  their  little 
heads  cocked,  trying  to  understand  what  was  being  said. 
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"You  tell  'em  to  go  in.  Tell  'em  to  go  to  bed  and  be  quiet  or  I'll  take 
'em  with  me." 

The  kids  looked  up  at  the  man.  He  walked  across  the  room,  his 
coattails  flapping  and  his  long  arms  swinging. 

"You  got  to  go  to  bed,  kids,"  Jimmy  said. 

"We  didn't  eat.  We  want  to  eat.  Tell  Mammy  to  get  up,"  they  said. 

"Hush  up,  chil'un !"  the  man  said.  "Go  to  bed." 

They  came  into  the  room  one  by  one,  staring  at  the  man  and  passed 
him,  and  then  passed  the  door  of  the  quiet  darkened  room  where 
Mammy  lay,  and  looked  in  there  and  went  on  to  their  room. 

The  house  grew  quiet  again.  "You  going  to  set  there?"  the  man 
said. 

Jimmy  nodded  his  head,  looking  out  at  the  box  on  the  wagon  again. 

The  man  in  the  long  coattails  turned  and  went  into  the  dark  room 
again  and  swung  the  door  closed  after  him. 

Jimmy  sat  at  the  window.  The  shadow  crept  out  from  under  the 
trees  now  and  spread  over  the  open  earth  and  the  horse  and  the  wagon 
— covering  all  with  its  subtle  shroud.  Still,  the  pine  box  stood  out  in  the 
darkness.  Jimmy  kept  staring  at  it.  Night  seemed  to  creep  into  the 
room.  He  felt  the  enfolding  arms  of  shadow  upon  him,  touching  his 
head  and  going  down  over  his  shoulders  and  body.  He  could  hold  out 
no  longer.  The  house  was  so  quiet.  Fear  rushed  through  him,  stiffening 
his  body.  He  opened  his  mouth  wide  at  last,  swallowing  the  night,  and 
hollered,  but  he  heard  no  sound.  He  felt  the  hands  about  his  throat, 
gripping  him.  He  hollered  again,  but  there  was  only  the  deeper, 
hollower  silence  of  the  house  answering  him  with  its  mockery.  He  was 
stunned.  He  sat  back.  Then  his  muscles  slowly  unknotted  themselves. 
He  smelled  the  sharp  sweat-stink  of  his  armpits.  The  thud  coming 
from  the  other  room  stiffened  him  again  like  a  steel-guitar  screwed 
tight.  He  got  up  and  went  to  the  door  and  pushed  it  open  softly. 

A  circle  of  yellow  light  lay  on  the  floor  in  there.  The  kerosene  lamp 
was  on  the  floor.  The  man  was  bent  over,  and  kneeling  so  that  his 
long  coat-tails  lay  across  the  back  of  his  calves.  Cast  in  shadow  against 
the  wall,  he  took  on  the  form  of  a  demon  giant.  The  light  ran  up  his 
arms  and  the  front  of  him  and  patched  his  black  African  face.  He 
gleamed  with  sweat.  He  moved.  Jimmy  tried  to  turn  and  run  but  he 
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could  not  budge  or  take  his  eyes  from  it.  Mammy  lay  on  the  floor,  her 
mouth  agape  and  stuffed  with  the  black  wool  of  shadow.  As  Jimmy 
watched  her,  his  mouth  came  open  too,  and  hung,  his  lips  drying  to 
parchment.  The  man  opened  the  little  black  suitcase  and  took  out  a 
pair  of  pincers  and  thrust  them  into  Mammy's  mouth  and  tugged. 
Her  gold  tooth  came  out,  shining  dully  in  the  light,  gripped  in  the 
black  jaws  of  the  pincers.  Then  the  man  dropped  the  tooth  in  his 
pocket  and  put  the  pincers  back  in  Mammy's  mouth  again.  He  leaned 
on  her  chin  with  one  hand,  pressing  it  down  and  opening  her  mouth 
wider.  He  leaned  closer  to  see  what  he  was  doing.  Then  he  grabbed 
the  lamp  at  its  base  and  brought  it  close  to  Mammy's  face,  the  light 
flooding  the  trapdoor  of  her  mouth.  He  groped  with  the  pincers,  grip 
ped  another  gold  tooth  and  peered  into  her  mouth  to  make  sure;  then 
he  yanked. 

Jimmy  moved.  He  came  slowly  and  quietly  across  the  room  and 
stood  above  the  man  and  looked  down  at  him  and  Mammy.  He  still 
wanted  to  run  away  but  he  could  not. 

The  man  did  not  hear  him,  but  looking  up,  he  saw  Jimmy's  shadow 
on  the  wall  before  him,  and  he  turned,  twitched  his  nose,  and  moved 
the  gold  specs. 

"What  you  doing  that  for  ?"  Jimmy  said. 

The  man  stared  at  him  a  long  time.  Their  two  shadows,  which  had 
merged  against  the  wall,  did  not  move.  Then  the  man  spoke.  "You 
gotta  do  that.  It  ain't  proper  to  leave  them  in." 

Jimmy  nodded  his  head. 

"Now  you  go  out,"  the  man  said.  "I  got  to  get  busy  fast.  It's  getting 
late." 

Jimmy  shook  his  head  but  stood  there  a  while,  and  then  went  out 
of  the  room  on  slow  shuffling  feet.  He  went  back  to  his  chair  at  the  win 
dow  and  looked  and  saw  the  ghost  of  the  white  box  in  the  deeper  dark 
ness  outside.  Again  he  heard  a  little  noise  in  the  room  where  Mammy 
was.  He  wondered  about  the  gold  teeth.  He  recrossed  the  room  on 
tiptoe  and  went  to  the  doorway  and  peeped.  He  saw  the  man  stare  at 
something  in  his  hand  and  then  drop  it  in  his  pocket.  The  man  moved 
quickly  now.  He  pulled  Mammy's  dress  up  to  her  hips  and  then, 
propping  her  up,  he  yanked  the  dress  over  her  head.  Then  he  pulled 
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a  first  and  a  second  petticoat  off  and  laid  them  both  beside  the  dress. 
He  picked  up  the  dress  and  went  over  it  with  his  hands,  feeling  it.  He 
tossed  it  aside  and  picked  up  a  white  thick  petticoat  and  went  through 
the  same  motions  and  tossed  that  aside.  In  the  second  petticoat,  his 
hand  caught  and  felt  the  lump.  He  put  his  hand  into  the  pocket. 

Jimmy  stepped  into  the  room  again.  "You  can't  do  that,"  he  said. 

The  man  jumped  up,  startled,  the  big  roll  of  bills  still  in  his  hand. 

"You  can't  do  that,"  Jimmy  said. 

The  man  looked  at  him  from  his  popped  frog-eyes.  "Who's  going 
to  pay  for  it  all?" 

"You're  stealing,"  Jimmy  said. 

The  man  relaxed  suddenly.  He  smiled.  "I'm  not  stealing,  sonny," 
he  said. 

"Give  me  the  money,"  Jimmy  said. 

The  man  was  still  smiling  when  he  jumped  at  Jimmy.  He  struck 
at  him  with  the  pincers.  Jimmy  fought  back.  They  fell  over  the 
naked  mound  of  Mammy's  body  on  the  floor.  The  man  hit  again  and 
again  with  the  pincers.  Then  he  stood  up  over  Jimmy.  Jim  did  not 
move.  The  man  adjusted  his  gold  specs,  pulled  the  arms  of  his  jacket 
down  over  his  dirty  white  cuffs,  fixed  his  tie,  and  arranged  his  long 
coattails.  The  sound  of  one  of  the  kids  crying  came  to  him,  turned  to  a 
broken  sobbing  and  died  away.  There  was  no  sound  now  at  all,  no 
movement  except  the  flickering  flame  of  the  oil-lamp  still  standing  on 
the  floor.  The  man  set  his  specs  again  and  ran  his  long  fingers  through 
the  wad  of  bills;  then  he  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 

Jimmy  felt  his  head  and  opened  his  eyes,  but  there  was  no  light  at 
all  in  the  darkness.  Coming  slowly  to  the  dawn  of  consciousness  and 
yet  not  quite  reaching  it,  he  put  his  hand  out  and  touched  the  wall  close 
to  him.  He  put  his  other  hand  out  on  the  other  side  and  felt  a  wall. 
It  was  strange.  But  the  hammers  of  pain  beating  in  his  head  made  him 
close  his  eyes  again,  and  he  lay  that  way  not  knowing  how  long.  The 
rolling  of  his  head  from  side  to  side  and  the  soreness  of  it  brought  him 
to  again.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  moving  through  space.  Now  and  then 
he  got  a  jolt  or  a  bump.  He  touched  his  head  and  then  opened  his  eyes. 
It  was  pitch  black.  He  put  his  left  hand  out  and  felt  the  wall  beside 
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him.  Then  he  put  his  right  hand  out  and  felt  the  other  wall.  The 
bumping  continued.  He  gasped  for  breath,  and  now  realized  that  the 
room  he  was  in  had  hardly  any  air  in  it.  He  tried  to  get  up,  but  he 
knocked  his  head  and  lay  back  again.  He  put  his  hand  up  and  let  it 
drop  suddenly;  he  stiffened  and  tried  to  cry  out,  but  he  couldn't.  Be 
low  him  he  let  his  hand  wander  again.  At  first  he  refused  to  believe  it, 
that  which  he  felt.  He  touched  it  again.  Beneath  him  was  Mammy. 
Suddenly  he  lashed  out,  feet  and  hands  hammering  and  kicking  in 
wild  fury  at  the  boards  about  him.  He  tried  to  get  up  but  could  not. 
He  tried  to  get  off  Mammy,  who  lay  there  without  protest.  Then  the 
forward  motion  and  the  bumping  stopped.  He  lay  still,  listening. 

The  man  knocked  on  the  wood.  "Shet  that  noise!"  he  said. 

Jimmy  almost  swallowed  his  own  words,  but  they  came  out  softly 
so  that  he  did  not  think  the  man  heard  them.  "Let  me  out!"  he  said. 

The  man  laughed.  "Nails  in  too  far  now.  You  gonna  stay  in  there. 
You  gonna  stay  in  there." 

Jimmy  did  not  answer.  He  heard  the  "Giddap!"  to  the  horse,  and 
then  he  threw  himself  at  the  boards  about  him.  He  was  moving  again. 

The  wagon  turned  in  at  a  rutted  road,  wooded  on  both  sides,  that 
snaked  away  into  the  quiet  of  the  night.  The  cleared  land  lay  ahead, 
the  plain  slabs  of  stone  dotting  the  earth,  barely  perceptible.  The  tired 
horse  went  on,  pulling  the  wagon.  As  the  wagon  was  going  through 
the  opened  gate,  a  man  came  out  of  a  shack  close  by,  holding  up  a 
lantern.  Still  another  man  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Who's  that?"  the  man  with  the  lantern  said. 

Jimmy  came  to  and  lay  still,  listening. 

"Jones,"  the  man  on  the  wagon  said. 

"You  un'ertakers  don't  care  when  you  bury  'em,"  the  man  at  the 
door  said,  stepping  out  and  coming  up  to  the  wagon  with  the  man 
holding  the  lantern. 

"Who  you  got  there?"  the  man  with  the  lantern  said. 

"Mammy  Johnson." 

"Let  me  see  her." 

Jimmy  could  feel  his  heart  swell  in  his  chest  and  almost  burst.  He 
tried  to  cry  out  for  help  but  no  sound  came  from  his  lips.  He  heard 
the  man  say,  "Let  me  see  her!" 
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"Them  nails  are  driven  deep,"  the  man  on  the  wagon  said. 

"Got  to  see  her.  Them's  the  rules." 

"I  got  them  nails  in  so  tight  it'd  take  a  year  to  yank  'em  out." 

The  man  with  the  lantern  looked  up,  hesitated,  then  shook  his  head. 
"I  got  to  see  her."  He  climbed  up  on  the  wagon  with  the  other  man. 

They  began  to  pry  the  lid.  It  did  not  budge  at  first. 

"They're  in  deep,"  the  man  said.  "What  you  think  I  got  in  there, 
anyhow  ?  You  don't  have  to  open  it." 

"No,"  the  man  hesitated,  "but  the  rule  says  I  got  to." 

Jimmy  tried  to  move  underneath.  Still  he  could  not  make  a  sound 
come  out  of  his  mouth. 

The  lid  loosened  a  bit.  "It's  not  so  tight,"  the  man  without  the 
lantern  said. 

"Open  it  up." 

"Don't  open  it,"  the  undertaker  said.  "Whatever  you  do  don't  open 
it."  Fear  crept  into  his  voice  now. 

"What's  in  there?"  the  cemetery  keeper  said. 

The  undertaker  stared  and  pointed  down  at  the  board,  his  long  wrist 
coming  out  from  under  his  white  cuff.  "Don't  open  it." 

Jimmy  heard  the  prying  stop.  For  a  moment  there  was  dead  silence. 
Then  with  all  his  might  he  smashed  at  the  top  of  the  pine  box,  and  it 
gave  and  came  up  at  one  end  like  a  tombstone  rising  from  a  fallen  posi 
tion.  The  cemetery  keeper  let  out  a  long  howl  and  flung  the  lantern 
through  the  dark.  His  helper  jumped  from  the  wagon  with  him.  The 
undertaker  jumped  and  ran  in  another  direction.  The  horse  bolted. 
Jimmy  got  out  of  the  pine  box  and  jumped,  too.  He  fell  and  picked 
himself  up  and  ran  and  ran  and  ran,  babbling  out  loud  as  he  went 
through  the  woods.  And  all  the  while  Mammy  Johnson  lay  quiet  in 
the  pine  box  on  the  wagon,  a  serene  smile  on  her  face  as  the  wagon 
rumbled  and  jerked  through  the  dark  without  a  guide. 


Ain't  No  Deer 


Archibald  C.  Edwards 


JOHN  THOMAS  was  sitting  on  the  porch  with  his  grandpappy, 
smelling  the  baked  biscuit  smell  from  the  cotton  oil  mill,  and  feel 
ing  his  supper  feel  good  where  it  ought  to  be.  The  air  wasn't  frosty 
yet.  The  moon  was  coming  up,  and  some  hounds  were  baying  in  the 
woods. 

"Sho  was  good  rabbit  for  supper,  Gran'pappy."  John  Thomas 
chewed  on  a  little  stick. 

"Mighty  fine,  John  Thomas." 

"You  like  it  bes'  fried  or  baked,  Gran'pappy  ?" 

"Likes  it  bof  ways,  John  Thomas." 

The  old  hound  dog  crept  up  on  the  porch  and  John  Thomas  drew 
his  bare  feet  across  his  warm,  soft  back. 

"Gran'pappy,  why  don'  you  shoot  us  a  deer,  the  way  you  shot  the 
rabbit  ?  Ah  see  lots  of  deer  in  the  mornin',  runnin'  with  the  cows.  Ah 
'spect  deer  meat  would  be  mighty  fine." 

"I  don'  aim  to  kill  no  deer,  John  Thomas."  Grandpappy  spat  at  a 
star  between  the  moon  and  the  tops  of  the  trees.  "But  when  the  frost 
come,  I'll  go  to  Ten-saw  and  kill  you  a  bear." 

"Ugh,  Ah  don'  think  Ah  like  old  bear!"  John  Thomas  said.  "Be 
sides,  Gran'mammy  said  there  ain't  no  mo'  bears  in  this  country. 
Gran'pappy,  why  won't  you  kill  me  a  deer  ?  Ah  see  'em  every  mornin' 
when  Ah  roun'  up  the  cows." 

"I  ain't  studyin'  about  killin'  no  deer,  John  Thomas.  When  the  frost 
make  the  persimmons  good,  I'll  kill  you  some  right  fat  possums.  Maybe 
a  good  oP  coon,  and  a  mess  o'  squirrels." 

"But  Ah'd  like  mighty  well  to  eat  a  piece  o'  deer,  Gran'pappy.  Ah 
sees  lots  o'  deer." 
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"John  Thomas,  I  don'  aim  to  kill  no  deer." 

"But,  Gran'pappy,  ain't  the  deer  jus'  like  the  rabbit  and  the  coon 
and  the  possum?" 

"That's  jus'  the  p'int,  John  Thomas.  When  you  kills  a  rabbit,  you 
eats  him,  and  next  mornin'  in  the  cabbage  patch  he's  back  ag'in.  You 
say,  'Good  mornin',  Mistuh  Johnny  Rabbit,  how  do  dee  do!'  You  ain't 
done  him  no  harm. 

"And  when  you  kill  a  possum  and  bake  him  brown  with  sweet 
pertaters  for  yo'  Sunday  dinner,  the  very  nex'  time  you  go  to  the  per 
simmon  tree,  there  he  is,  big  as  life  and  jus'  as  natural.  You  ain't  done 
him  no  harm.  You  jus'  says,  'Good  evenin',  Mistuh  Tom  Possum,'  and 
ketch  him  ag'in. 

"And  when  you  shoot  a  mess  o'  squirrels  and  stew  'em  for  yo'  break- 
fus'  befo'  a  long  ride  to  town,  the  very  nex'  time  you  go  in  the  hickory 
grove,  you  see  him  back  ag'in,  with  all  his  frien's  and  relations.  You  say, 
'How  y'all,  Mistuh  Jimmy  Squirrel?  How  y'all  today?'  He's  jus'  as 
happy  as  befo'." 

"Even  when  you  done  eat  him  and  pick  the  bones,  Gran'pappy?" 

"Even  when,  John  Thomas.  You  don'  do  him  no  harm;  neither  his 
frien's  nor  his  relations.  He's  back  ag'in.  But  a  deer. . . ." 

"But  a  deer,  Gran'pappy  ?" 

Grandpappy  knocked  out  his  pipe  and  kicked  off  his  shoes  and 
rubbed  his  feet  on  the  hound  dog's  back. 

"I  mind,  John  Thomas,  when  I  was  a  boy  like  you  is,  I  used  to  run 
the  deer  up  with  the  cows.  I  didn'  think  nothin'  of  it.  Sometime,  I'd 
see  mo'  deer  than  cows. 

"And  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  fawns  was  big  and  growed,  men- 
folks  on  the  place  decide  to  shoot  some  deer.  I  remembered  'bout  the 
deer  with  the  cows.  I  talked  big.  I  said  how  my  old  houn'  dog  Bingo 
could  find  the  deer.  I  toF  'em  I  knowed  the  deer-run  like  a  book." 

"Could  you  read  then,  Gran'pappy?"  John  Thomas  asked. 

"Hush  yo'  fuss,  John  Thomas!"  Grandpappy  snorted;  "I  reckon  I 
sho  could,  in  them  days  when  my  eyes  was  good.  But  let  me  go  on. 

"So  I  says  to  the  menfolks,  let  me  carry  me  a  gun,  and  take  a  stand, 
and  me  an'  my  hound  Bingo  sho  find  you  the  deer. 

"And  the  men  they  say  I  sho  young.  But  my  pappy  say  I  can  shoot  a 
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gun,  and  he  remember  me  tellin'  about  the  deer  with  the  cows;  so  the 
men  they  'xamine  me  on  the  law  of  the  woods " 

"What's  the  law  of  the  woods,  Gran'pappy  ?" 

"John  Thomas,  don'  interrup'.  Fs  comin'  to  it." 

Grandpappy  took  out  his  pipe  and  spat  squarely  at  the  moon. 

"Well,  early  one  mornin'  we  all  took  out  fer  the  woods.  I  had  a 
biscuit  and  some  fried  side  meat  in  my  pocket  fer  my  lunch." 

"Yum,  yum!  Ah  bet  it  was  sho  good!"  John  Thomas  smacked  his 
lips. 

"Don'  you  like  my  story?"  Grandpappy  asked. 

"Sho  do,  Gran'pappy;  sho  do." 

"Well,  we  all  went  out  to  the  woods,  with  all  the  houn's  that  could 
trail  deer,  and  we  took  our  stands.  I  showed  'em  where  the  deer  run 
betwixt  the  swamp  and  the  fiel',  and  I  had  a  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
pin-oak  swamp.  I  was  jus'  a  little  feller,  but  I  sho  wanted  to  git  me  a 
deer.  The  houn's  went  off,  and  pretty  soon  they  begins  to  holler  and 
carry  on. 

"But  the  houn's  went  off  in  a  different  direction,  and  pretty  soon  I 
was  all  by  myself,  and  I  starts  feelin'  kind  o'  tired.  I  put  my  gun  down 
on  the  ground,  pointed  away  from  me.  Then  I  leaned  ag'inst  the  tree. 
It  was  sort  o'  cold,  and  I  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  I  stomp  my 
feet.  It  was  lonesome,  too.  I  been  up  so  early  I's  kind  o'  sleepy.  By 
and  by,  I  sort  o'  doze  off,  but  when  the  houn's  start  comin'  back  my 
way,  I'd  wake  up  and  grab  my  gun.  And  when  the  pin-oak  acorns  fall, 
plop,  in  the  swamp,  I'd  stiffen  up  and  look. 

"I'd  drop  off  to  sleep,  then  wake  up,  and  once  when  I  wake  up  I  see 
the  sun  done  come  up  high  enough  to  be  warm,  and  I  felt  mo'  com 
fortable.  I  eat  my  lunch,  and  I  feel  better.  Then  I  hear  the  houn's  a- 
bayin'  powerful  loud.  They  mus'  be  comin'  my  way,  I  says.  But  I  don' 
hear  no  shootin',  and  they  wasn't  no  menfolks  aroun'.  Jus'  the  bayin' 
o'  the  houn's,  and  the  plop  o'  the  acorns  in  the  swamp.  It  was  sho  scary. 

"And  the  bayin'  o'  the  houn's  was  a-growin'  closer  and  closer.  I 
grab  my  gun,  and  I  sit  up  straight.  It  was  sho  mighty  lonesome!  The 
houn's  begin  to  swerve  off  a  little,  and  then " 

"What  was  it?"  John  Thomas  asked.  His  eyes  were  wide. 
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"There  was  a  crackle  in  the  brush. . . ." 

"Was  it  a  bear?" 

"Co'se  not!  But  'cross  the  clearin'  I  see  a  deer.  It  was  a  little  one- 
prong  buck  I  seen  with  the  cows  every  mornin'.  He  looks  at  me,  and  I 
looks  at  him.  I  hear  the  houn's  ag'in.  And  the  deer  looks  up  and  sniffs 
the  air.  He  walk  to'ard  me,  and  begins  nibblin'  on  the  branches,  and 
the  cry  of  the  houn's  dies  away  ag'in. 

"I  starts  to  raise  my  gun,  but  the  deer  just  look  at  me  with  his  big 
brown  eyes.  I  remember  how  he  done  run  with  the  cows  in  the 
mornin'.  The  deer  was  frien'ly-like,  and  I  just  look  in  his  big  eyes. 

"By  an'  by,  the  houn's  come  close,  and  the  deer  put  his  head  down 
low,  and  pick  his  way  to'ard  me  on  his  funny  legs.  By  an'  by,  I  begins  to 
hear  the  men  shoutin'.  The  deer  look  at  me  ag'in,  and  starts  movin'  off, 
and  I  think  it  be  lonesome  in  the  woods  tomorrow  without  that  deer 
when  I  run  up  the  cows. 

"Then,  I  'member  the  law  o'  the  woods!  The  houn's  is  comin'  closer 
and  closer.  I  knows  they  smell  the  deer.  I  stick  my  gun  in  the  air,  and, 
wham,  I  fire  her  off!  Then  I  blows  on  the  bar'l." 

"What  you  do  that  fer,  Gran'pappy  ?" 

"The  law  o'  the  woods!  To  let  the  menfolks  know  I  done  kilt  a  deer 
off  their  houn's,  so  they  stop  the  chase!" 

"But,  you  didn'  kill  the  deer!" 

"I  couldn'  kill  him,  John  Thomas,  when  he  look  me  in  the  eye!" 

"You  let  him  get  plumb  away  ?" 

"I  try  to.  But  when  I  blow  on  my  gun  bar'l,  I  hear  'nother  gun  go 
wham,  and  then  I  hear  someone  else  blowin'  on  his  gun  bar'l." 

"An'  what  happen'  nex'  ?"  John  Thomas  asked. 

"There  was  a  whole  lot  of  explainin'  asked  for  about  all  the  shootin' 
and  the  blowin'  on  the  gun  bar'ls,  and  who  claim'  the  deer.  But  I 
didn't  say  nothin'.  I  just  went  on  home  an'  put  my  pappy's  gun  in  the 
corner.  When  you  shoot  a  rabbit,  the  nex'  mornin'  you  find  him  in  the 
cabbage  patch." 

"Is  that  all,  Gran'pappy?" 

"The  very  nex'  mornin',  when  I  goes  out  to  run  up  the  cows,  there 
ain't  no  deer.  It  was  lonesome,  John  Thomas,  mighty  lonesome,  and 
I  don'  want  you  or  nobody  to  study  'bout  killin'  no  deer." 


Mr.  Money  Marvel 


Win/red  L.  Van  Atta 


WHEN  Eddy  brought  him  to  me  from  the  receiving  service  he 
winked  and  said: 

"I  want  you  to  meet  Mr.  Marvel,  son.  He  will  be  staying  here  in 
your  section  of  the  hotel  for  a  while.  The  management  requests  that 
he  be  shown  every  consideration.  Mr.  Marvel,  among  other  things,  is 
something  of  a  financier,  at  the  present  time  holding  a  whip  over 
General  Motors,  A.  T.  &  T.,  Allied  Chemical,  and  several  smaller  com 
panies  such  as  Commonwealth  Edison." 

"Well,  well,  Mr.  Marvel,"  I  said,  extending  my  hand,  "this  is  indeed 
a  pleasure.  We  shall  try  our  best  to  make  you  feel  at  home." 

He  was  a  dapper  little  fellow  with  fierce,  snapping  eyes,  which 
danced  and  vibrated  along  with  the  rest  of  his  body  from  a  nervous 
press  of  energy.  He  shifted  his  weight  from  foot  to  foot,  looking  about 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  disapproval. 

"We  can  dispense  with  the  formalities,  boy,"  he  snapped,  ignoring 
my  hand.  "You  are  of  course  equipped  with  telephone  and  telegraph 
facilities  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  replied.  "Yes,  indeed,  sir." 

"Good.  I  will  outline  the  services  I  shall  expect  from  you  and  your 
staff:  The  papers  will  be  delivered  to  me  upon  their  arrival;  I  am  never 
to  be  disturbed  before  ten  in  the  morning;  I  am  never  to  be  spoken  to 
except  in  direct  answer  to  questions;  and,  lastly,  on  all  occasions  I  am 
to  be  referred  to  as  Money  Marvel.  This  request  may  strike  you  as  be 
ing  highly  eccentric,  young  man,  but  it  is  a  privilege  which  I,  as  the 
world's  wealthiest  citizen,  can  demand.  Eccentricities  are  pleasures 
afforded  only  the  very  wealthy.  Do  I  make  myself  clear?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Marvel,"  I  answered. 
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"Money  Marvel,"  he  corrected. 

I  could  see  that  Mr.  Money  Marvel  was  going  to  be  extremely 
difficult  and  so  I  assumed  what  I  considered  the  proper  attitude. 

"In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Money  Marvel,"  I  commanded  sternly,  "you 
will  march  yourself  to  the  dayroom  and  seat  yourself  upon  a  chair  until 
such  time  as  I  can  find  you  a  nice  heavy  floor  polisher  to  push.  This 
part  of  the  hotel  is  run  on  the  cooperative  plan;  everyone  works  and 
helps  everyone  else.  Do  I  make  myself  clear?" 

He  smiled  in  a  superior  way  and  remarked  indifferently  to  nobody 
in  particular : 

"A  very  good  example  of  proletarian  dullness.  They  go  about 
preaching  and  creating  revolution." 

Eddy  grinned  as  the  little  fellow  walked,  or  rather  strutted,  down 
the  corridor  away  from  us. 

"Well,  you  certainly  bring  a  variety,"  I  said.  "Last  week  it  was  His 
Supreme  Highness,  Prince  Allescendro  of  the  Balkineese,  Father  of 
Light,  Master  of  Time  and  Controller  of  the  Fifth  Dimension.  The 
week  before  that  you  presented  me  with  a  gentleman  who  proclaimed 
himself  Heart  Disease's  Grandfather  and  immediately  demanded  a 
certified  heart  disease's  bed,  chair,  toilet,  and  a  certified  heart  dis 
ease's  dining  room.  At  the  present  time  he  is  in  correspondence  with 
the  managing  officer  trying  to  get  me  certified  as  a  heart  disease's  at 
tendant.  Some  day  you  will  surprise  me  with  a  genuine  Napoleon." 

"We're  a  little  low  on  Napoleons  at  present,  but  I've  got  one  Moses 
and  two  popes,"  Eddy  said. 

"What's  the  diagnosis  in  this  case  ?" 

"They  left  him  unclassified,  but  he  has  the  delusions  of  a  paretic,  the 
impulsiveness  of  a  manic-depressive,  the  superiority  of  a  paranoid  and 
the  shrewdness  of  a  junker.  Take  the  bad  features  of  each  classifica 
tion  and  you  will  arrive  at  a  tentative  conception  of  Mr.  Marvel's 
psychosis.  You  will  not  like  Mr.  Money  Marvel,  I  can  assure  you,  but 
before  you  leave  today,  my  friend,  you  will  certainly  respect  him.  I 
might  add  that  three  private  institutions  have  kicked  him  out  along 
with  seventy-five  dollars  each  week,  which  should  indicate  something." 

I  started  to  grumble  a  reply,  but  was  interrupted  by  weird  screams 
and  curses  in  my  east  dayroom. 
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"That,"  Eddy  said,  "will  be  Mr.  Money  Marvel  delivering  his  first 
ultimatum.  Well,  so  long,  kid,  I'll  leave  it  with  you.  Come  around  in 
a  week  and  we'll  compare  notes." 

I  reached  the  dayroom  in  time  to  behold  the  new  patient  polish 
off  His  Highness,  Prince  Allescendro  of  the  Balkineese.  It  was  like  a 
bantam  rooster  fighting  an  ostrich,  but  effectively  so. 

Upon  his  arrival  the  week  before,  the  prince  had  purloined  a  sheet 
and  pillowcase  from  the  linen  room,  out  of  which  he  had  fashioned  a 
robe  and  turban.  When  I  tried  to  take  them  away  he  created  such  a 
disturbance  the  doctor  suggested  letting  him  have  them  as  long  as  it 
kept  him  quiet.  After  donning  his  strange  costume,  the  prince  asserted 
his  rank  and  claimed  the  best  chair  and  table  in  the  dayroom,  where  he 
perused  his  mystic  charts  from  morning  until  night,  causing  no  trouble 
whatsoever.  Now,  however,  in  the  short  interval  of  two  minutes,  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Money  Marvel  had  definitely  and  completely 
established  a  dictatorship  which  held  little  respect  for  rank  or  dignity. 

Three  times  I  watched  the  bantam  knock  His  Highness  back  on  the 
Royal  Posterior  with  well  placed  blows  to  the  solar  plexus,  while  that 
surprised  dignitary's  indigo  features  were  metamorphosed  between 
fear  and  consciousness  of  his  rank.  After  each  fall  the  prince  gathered 
his  skirts  about  him,  rose  from  the  floor,  hesitated  a  moment  to  fix  the 
Royal  expression,  then  marched  blindly  into  the  little  man's  fist.  After 
the  third  attempt,  however,  even  His  Highness  was  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  such  action,  and  he  remained  seated  on  the  floor,  consulting 
his  charts  and  making  imprecations  with  his  hands.  The  bantam 
watched  him  for  a  moment,  no  emotion  whatever  on  his  face,  then 
began  advancing — one  foot  kept  in  readiness  for  the  final  coup  de 
grdce.  His  Highness  remained  impassive  for  the  merest  fraction  of  a 
second,  then  retreated,  getting  up  on  his  way.  He  rushed  by  me,  rolling 
his  great  white  eyes,  the  precious  charts  tightly  clutched  in  his  hand, 
while  occult  curses  emanated  from  his  lips.  I  tried  not  to  laugh  as  I 
watched  his  flying  robe  disappear  behind  the  toilet  door. 

Nevertheless,  my  face  was  stern  when  I  turned  to  admonish  Mr. 
Marvel.  That  calm  gentleman,  however,  had  dismissed  the  incident 
from  his  mind  and  was  spreading  his  paper  across  the  Royal  table.  I 
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walked  over  to  him,  but  before  I  could  speak  he  looked  up,  frowning, 
and  said: 

"This  is  the  best  table  in  the  room.  I  will  use  it  exclusively  in  the 
future.  See  to  it  that  the  colored  gentleman  does  not  annoy  me  further." 

My  mouth  popped  open  in  astonishment.  Sometimes  you  get 
patients  like  that.  Armed  with  a  sharp  tongue  and  a  sense  of  their  own 
importance,  they  turn  your  steam  valve  before  you  can  release  the 
pressure  verbally.  I  started  to  speak,  thought  better  of  it,  and  retreated 
with  little  more  dignity  than  did  His  Highness. 

The  little  fellow  remained  quiet  until  a  few  minutes  before  I  went 
off  duty,  when  he  approached  me  with  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his  note 
book.  "See  that  this  goes  Western  Union  immediately,"  he  commanded, 
then  added,  "It  is  of  the  utmost  importance." 

I  carried  the  note  to  the  ward  office,  anxious  to  see  if  it  divulged  any 
clue  to  his  delusional  content. 

It  was  addressed  to  Babcock  &  Babcock,  Brokers,  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Nothing  in  the  message  was  intelligible  except  the  figures 
10,000  and  $1,000,000.  It  was  neatly  written,  but  made  up  of  signs  and 
letters  which  did  not  form  words. 

As  I  left  the  ward  he  approached  me  and  demanded  to  know  if  the 
message  had  been  transmitted.  I  advised  him  it  had,  and  stated  that 
I  was  unable  to  make  sense  of  it. 

"Of  course  not,"  he  said,  smiling  vaguely  and  smugly.  "It  was  in 
code.  Thousands  of  people  watch  my  wires  to  find  which  stocks  I 
favor." 

When  Dr.  Brown  made  his  rounds  the  next  day  he  asked  about  the 
new  patient.  "A  very  interesting  case,"  he  said.  "We  had  him  before  the 
staff  but  no  diagnosis  was  made.  I  feel  sure,  however,  that  he  is  a  case 
of  manic-depressive  psychosis.  Watch  him  closely,  because  his  elevated 
mood  will  be  replaced  with  a  depression  just  as  marked  when  he  ap 
proaches  recovery." 

Until  a  few  weeks  before  admission,  the  patient,  Dr.  Brown  ex 
plained,  had  been  a  meek,  retiring  professor  of  English,  dominated 
by  his  wife,  his  students,  and  his  friends.  He  had  a  sudden  change  of 
personality,  began  speculating  in  the  market  with  his  life's  savings, 
bragged  of  his  great  wealth,  and  insisted  that  he  be  called  Money 
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Marvel.  He  beat  his  wife  on  several  occasions  and  killed  the  family  pet, 
a  black  cat,  which  he  stated  was  bad  luck  for  a  speculator. 

The  new  patient  surprised  everyone  in  the  ward  by  remaining  pas 
sive  for  several  days  following  his  storming  admission.  He  worked  with 
the  other  patients,  but  refused  to  talk  to  anyone.  However,  he  did  not 
forget  that  he  was  Money  Marvel.  He  approached  me  each  day  with 
telegrams  for  his  brokers.  His  Highness,  the  Prince,  rose  early  each 
morning  to  reclaim  his  chair  and  table,  but  when  the  little  man  ap 
proached  he  hurriedly  relinquished  them,  clucking  through  his  teeth 
and  making  imprecatory  gestures  as  he  scuttled  to  the  toilet. 

When  the  day  did  arrive  that  Mr.  Money  Marvel  reverted  to  his 
former  behavior,  little  doubt  remained  as  to  his  true  character.  Upon 
this  particular  morning  he  opened  his  paper  to  the  market  section, 
read  the  headlines,  and  then  let  out  a  whoop  and  executed  a  jig  dance. 
He  then  slapped  that  neurotic  gentleman — referred  to  by  himself  as 
Heart  Disease's  Grandfather — a  resounding  blow  on  the  back,  which 
sent  him  into  a  running  swoon  that  landed  him  on  his  stomach  half 
way  across  the  room.  He  screamed  for  digitalis,  the  doctor,  a  heart 
disease's  nurse,  and  the  priest,  while  Mr.  Money  Marvel  danced  about 
his  prostrate  form.  The  poor  fellow  died  a  thousand  deaths,  executing 
even  the  final  foot  jerks.  I  arrived  in  time,  however,  to  save  his  life 
with  a  soda  mint  disguised  as  a  compound  tincture  of  digitalis, 
caffeine,  and  adrenaline. 

While  I  administered  to  the  patient  and  thanked  him  for  making 
me  his  sole  heir,  Mr.  Money  Marvel  moved  on  to  the  toilet  from  which, 
immediately  following  his  entrance,  came  screams  and  wails  of  an 
occult  nature,  followed  by  His  Highness,  who  was  rolling  his  eyes  and 
heading  for  the  west  dayroom.  The  little  man  came  out  of  the  toilet 
and  watched  his  two  victims  indifferently.  I  walked  over  to  him,  but 
before  I  could  speak  he  was  again  dominating  the  conversation. 

"First,  we  will  rearrange  the  pictures  on  the  walls,"  he  said.  "That 
ship  should  be  nearer  the  window.  Those  animal  pictures  should  be 
thrown  in  the  wastebasket.  I  will  replace  them  with  genuine  Rem- 
brandts. ...  I  don't  like  the  way  the  window  drapes  hang. . . .  Call  my 
wife  and  tell  her  I  know  of  her  flirtation  with  the  professor  of  history. 
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...  I  made  ten  million  dollars  today.  .  .  .  Continental  Can  is  up  ten 
points. ...  I  don't  like  the  color  of  your  tie " 

I  recognized  the  symptoms,  and  dodging  in  time  to  avoid  the  swing, 
I  grabbed  the  little  fellow  with  a  necklock.  He  wiggled  like  a  worm, 
but  I  managed  to  drag  him  to  the  toilet  where  the  pressure  on  his  neck 
was  increased.  When  his  body  relaxed,  I  released  him.  He  swayed 
sideways,  striking  his  forehead  against  the  washbasin. 

"Well,  it's  been  interesting  working  here,"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  watched 
his  eye  take  on  a  purple  hue. 

I  met  Dr.  Brown  entering  the  front  door  as  I  was  going  to  the  office 
to  fake  an  injury  report.  We  made  the  ward  together,  inspecting  the 
west  dayroom  first.  When  we  came  to  the  east  dayroom,  Mr.  Money 
Marvel  was  back  in  his  chair  calmly  reading  his  paper,  a  beautiful 
"shiner"  very  much  in  evidence. 

"Who  struck  you  in  the  eye?"  Dr.  Brown  inquired.  My  face 
flushed. 

The  patient's  face  was  indignant  with  scorn.  He  drew  himself  to  his 
full  height.  "The  man  does  not  live  that  can  touch  me  in  the  face," 
he  said.  "I  was  intercollegiate  champion  for  three  years.  I  slipped  in 
the  toilet  and  struck  my  eye  against  the  washbasin." 

Dr.  Brown  accepted  this  explanation  without  question.  He  turned 
to  me.  "Make  an  injury  report  and  bathe  his  eye  in  cold  water." 

I  almost  felt  affection  for  the  little  fellow  as  I  watched  his  smug  face 
turn  back  to  his  newspaper. 

When  the  doctor  left  I  returned  to  the  patient.  "Come  to  the  treat 
ment  room  and  I  will  bathe  your  eye,  Mr.  Marvel." 

"Money  Marvel,"  he  corrected  me. 

After  the  eye  incident  I  tried  to  cultivate  Mr.  Money  Marvel,  using 
all  the  tricks  I  knew  to  gain  his  confidence.  If  in  the  mood,  he  would 
talk,  always  in  a  bragging  and  superior  manner.  Other  times  he  would 
ignore  me  completely.  His  moods,  I  found,  were  governed  by  the 
market  quotations  listed  in  the  newspapers.  At  times  he  would  look  at 
the  morning  paper  and  remain  depressed  throughout  the  day.  On 
other  days  he  would  glance  at  the  financial  page  and  become  arrogant 
and  facetious.  Each  Monday  he  approached  me  with  a  check  for  $1,000 
on  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  written  on  notebook 
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paper,  which  he  stated  was  to  pay  for  his  expenses.  I  always  accepted 
them  with  an  air  of  noblesse  oblige  and  pretended  to  mark  him  paid 
on  the  ward  report.  It  was  on  such  occasions  that  he  would  talk  to  me 
about  his  speculations.  If  he  thought  that  I  was  trying  to  trick  him  into 
divulging  secrets  he  would  ignore  me  and  walk  away,  but  when  I  ex 
pounded  a  theory  he  would  destroy  my  argument  or  supersede  it  with 
his  own.  I  stated  once  that  in  my  opinion  most  speculators  ended  up 
behind  the  eight  ball.  He  was  indignant. 

"I  have  studied  the  stock  market  for  twenty  years,"  he  said,  "and 
any  person  with  normal  intelligence  can  beat  it.  Play  only  the  active 
stocks  and  sell  when  a  fair  profit  has  been  realized.  Never  ride  a  stock 
to  its  peak  and  never  buy  on  margin.  Purchase  good,  sound  stocks  out 
right  and  hold  them  if  they  go  down.  After  you  have  made  all  the 
money  you  want,  pick  some  stable  industry  and  buy  the  controlling 
interest.  Then  there  will  be  no  need  for  speculation  because  your 
dividends  will  pay  you  more  money  than  you  can  spend." 

I  smiled  vaguely.  "That  would  be  fine,"  I  said,  "were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  man  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  never  realizing  just  how  much 
money  he  wants." 

He  snorted  disdainfully.  "After  I  have  made  fifty  million  dollars  I 
will  buy  the  most  stable  industry  possible  and  never  speculate  again." 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  make  that  much  money  by  speculation  in 
these  times,"  I  replied,  offering  him  a  bait. 

"Impossible!   I'll  show  you  how  impossible  it  is!" 

He  extracted  a  small  account  book  from  his  pocket,  the  book  in 
which  he  made  entries  each  morning  after  studying  the  paper.  I  had 
thought  little  of  it  then,  but  now  I  was  genuinely  interested.  It  must 
have  shown  on  my  face,  because  he  suddenly  put  the  book  back  and 
walked  away,  wearing  a  suspicious  expression. 

After  that  I  watched  him  closely.  Each  morning  until  the  paper  ar 
rived  he  would  pace  the  floor  nervously.  During  such  periods  he  was 
extremely  irritable.  When  the  paper  arrived  he  would  calm  down. 

His  condition  remained  unchanged  for  several  weeks,  but  gradu 
ally  he  became  more  nervous  and  there  was  a  subdued  excitement  about 
him.  He  studied  his  paper  longer,  and  ate  hardly  anything.  I  thought 
little  of  it  at  the  time,  but  when  I  changed  to  the  late  shift  I  noticed 
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that  he  was  scarcely  sleeping  at  all.  One  night  the  doctor  ordered  a 
sedative  for  him.  After  he  was  completely  "out,"  I  went  through  his 
clothes  and  removed  the  notebook. 

The  book  was  a  revelation  and  explained  many  things.  It  contained 
a  complete  bookkeeping  system,  even  to  an  accounts  payable  and  an 
accounts  receivable  department.  Each  entry  was  made  in  a  neat  and 
precise  manner.  I  remembered  the  checks  he  had  given  me  to  pay  for 
his  board,  and  each  was  accounted  for  with  a  red-pencil  entry.  The 
first  page  indicated  that  he  had  modestly  allowed  himself  a  million 
dollars  to  start.  The  following  pages  showed  the  various  stocks  pur 
chased  and  sold,  profit  and  loss  accounted  for.  After  the  first  few  pages 
he  seldom  bought  in  less  than  millions.  In  some  instances  I  knew  that 
he  had  purchased  more  stocks  than  the  company  was  incorporated  for, 
but  grandiose  patients  never  consider  small  technicalities.  The  profits 
were  often  great,  because  of  his  large  purchases.  His  losses  were  few 
and  far  between.  I  doubted  very  little  that  he  had  fabricated  prices,  be 
cause  the  losses  unquestionably  accounted  for  his  days  of  depression. 
At  the  close  of  each  day's  business,  he  arrived  at  a  balance  which 
checked  in  both  columns.  The  final  page  showed  a  cash  balance  of 
$38,000,000  and  $6,000,000  of  outstanding  stocks.  When  I  took  the 
book  back  to  his  coat  I  wondered  in  my  mind  what  would  have  hap 
pened  if  he  really  had  had  cash  to  work  with  instead  of  delusions. 

His  condition  did  not  change  for  another  week,  but  one  morning 
after  receiving  his  paper  he  went  berserk  and  was  in  the  hydro  re 
ceiving  packs  when  I  arrived  on  duty.  The  day  shift  told  me  about 
it.  He  had  chased  His  Highness  through  the  toilet  window  and 
pestered  the  neurotic  patient  until  he  actually  fainted  from  fright.  At 
the  dinner  table  he  threw  his  food  at  the  patient  waiting  tables  and 
ordered  champagne.  When  it  did  not  arrive  he  began  breaking  the 
dining-room  windows. 

After  the  day  shift  was  gone,  I  looked  about  the  ward  until  I  found 
a  newspaper.  Turning  to  the  financial  page,  my  eyes  caught  the  head 
lines,  which  read:  CONTINENTAL  CARS  UP  20  POINTS.  This 
stock,  I  remembered,  accounted  for  the  outstanding  investment  on  Mr. 
Money  Marvel's  books. 

When  the  hydro  attendant  returned  him  at  four-thirty  he  was  still 
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in  an  exalted  mood,  but  no  longer  combative.  He  walked  about  the 
ward,  watching  me  furtively  and  wearing  an  I-told-you-so  expression. 
Finally  he  approached  me  in  my  office. 

"Impossible  to  make  fifty  million  dollars,  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course,"  I  replied  indifferently. 

"Well,  look  at  that!"  He  shoved  the  account  book  under  my  nose. 

I  did  look.  He  had  closed  his  books  with  the  figure  $50,126,336.00. 

"That's  a  lot  of  money,"  I  said. 

"That's  fifty  million  dollars,"  he  shouted,  "and  I  made  it  all 
speculating." 

"Well,  you'll  lose  it  the  same  way,"  I  retorted.  "No  speculator  is  con 
tent  to  live  of?  his  accumulated  income." 

He  snorted  and  walked  away. 

During  the  following  week  it  was  house  cleaning  in  the  ward, 
leaving  little  time  for  employees  to  wonder  about  patients  and  their 
delusions.  Mr.  Money  Marvel  was  forgotten  until  the  week  after  house 
cleaning,  when  he  suddenly  began  sending  telegrams  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  and  thirty  a  day.  Each  time  he  presented  me  with  one,  I  smiled 
at  him  knowingly,  letting  him  realize  that  I  knew  he  could  not  stop 
speculating.  He  merely  looked  at  me  contemptuously. 

The  telegrams  stopped  as  suddenly  as  they  had  begun,  and  then 
there  was  a  gradual  improvement  in  his  behavior.  His  arrogance  dis 
appeared  and  he  became  quiet  and  well-behaved,  never  causing  any 
disturbances.  He  asked  to  be  taken  for  a  walk  each  morning  and  to 
the  library  for  books.  When  his  wife  called  he  treated  her  with  respect 
and  affection. 

Dr.  Brown  was  greatly  impressed  with  his  improvement  and,  after 
observing  him  for  a  month,  granted  him  a  parole  of  the  grounds  which 
permitted  him  to  come  and  go  as  he  pleased  so  long  as  he  did  not  ven 
ture  beyond  the  fence  encircling  the  institution. 

He  read  his  newspaper  each  morning,  but  scarcely  glanced  at  the 
financial  page.  I  had  many  conversations  with  the  little  fellow,  always 
avoiding  subjects  relative  to  his  past  delusions.  He  talked  freely  about 
his  school  days  and  about  his  years  as  a  professor,  always  in  a  quiet  and 
cultured  voice.  The  air  of  braggadocio  completely  disappeared,  and  he 
seemed  normal  in  every  respect.  In  three  months  he  was  presented  be- 
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fore  the  Improvement  Staff,  where  it  was  decided  that  he  had  been  a 
case  of  manic-depressive  psychosis,  now  recovered.  His  wife  was 
notified  to  call  for  him.  A  few  mornings  later  I  received  a  call  from 
the  administration  building  to  check  his  clothing  and  send  him  to  the 
receiving  service  where  his  wife  was  waiting  to  take  him  home. 

When  I  took  the  mail  around  he  was  sitting  in  his  chair  reading. 
He  thanked  me  when  I  handed  him  the  paper  and  appeared  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  going  home.  After  distributing  the  mail  I  went 
to  the  clothesroom  to  check  his  clothes,  but  was  interrupted  by  an  epi 
leptic  having  a  seizure.  After  the  patient  had  been  placed  in  bed  I  re 
turned  and  checked  the  rest  of  Money  Marvel's  belongings. 

When  the  job  was  completed  I  telephoned  for  an  attendant  to  call 
for  him  and  deliver  him  to  his  wife.  I  sat  waiting  for  the  attendant  to 
arrive,  but  before  he  appeared  I  was  disturbed  by  a  commotion  in  the 
east  dayroom. 

The  weird  sounds  were  coming  from  the  lips  of  His  Highness,  the 
Prince,  who  was  running  about  his  old  throne — the  table  and  chair  by 
the  window — laughing  and  dancing  and  cackling  incoherently.  He 
would  circle  the  table  three  times,  extend  his  arms  toward  the  sun 
streaming  through  the  window,  then  bow  down  after  the  manner  of 
Mohammedan  worship.  Following  that,  he  would  sit  in  the  chair  and 
kiss  the  table  and  his  charts.  Each  time  this  procedure  was  repeated, 
his  actions  would  become  more  violent.  Before  he  could  work  himself 
into  a  complete  frenzy,  I  caught  him  with  a  wristlock  and  led  him  to 
the  toilet.  He  offered  no  resistance. 

When  I  pushed  on  the  bathroom  door  I  could  feel  a  weight  against 
it,  but  it  opened  on  harder  pushing.  Bracing  my  foot  against  it,  I 
shoved  His  Highness  in  ahead  of  me.  Before  following  him,  however, 
I  stopped,  puzzled  by  his  actions.  He  was  pointing  toward  the  back  of 
the  door,  dancing,  bowing,  and  cackling  in  weird  tones. 

Suddenly  I  got  it.  I  could  picture  in  my  mind  the  object  affecting 
the  colored  patient.  Finally  the  shock  left  me  and  I  entered  the  room 
to  find  what  I  expected.  Mr.  Money  Marvel  was  hanging  from  the  door 
check.  The  marks  of  his  feet  were  still  visible  on  the  urinal  top  where 
he  had  stood  to  attach  his  belt. 

I  rushed  to  his  side  and  lifted  him  by  the  legs  to  release  the  tension 
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on  his  neck,  yelling  for  Hooligan,  one  of  my  better  patients,  to  come 
and  help.  While  I  yelled,  His  Highness  ran  in  and  rubbed  the  body 
with  his  charts,  chanting  an  unintelligible  jargon  which,  no  doubt, 
was  a  tribute  for  prayers  answered. 

Hooligan  ran  in  to  help  me  and  held  the  little  man's  body  as  I  cut 
the  belt.  We  laid  him  on  the  toilet  floor  and  I  felt  for  his  pulse,  which 
was  not  present.  However,  I  started  artificial  respiration,  setting  the 
rhythm,  then  had  Hooligan  continue.  His  Highness  ran  in  to  rub  the 
little  man  with  his  charts  again  and  I  made  for  him,  throwing  a  kick 
at  his  posterior  as  he  fled  through  the  door. 

While  running  to  the  drugroom  for  a  stimulant,  I  kept  trying  to 
find  an  explanation  for  the  little  man's  actions.  Why  had  he  committed 
suicide  just  when  ready  to  be  released?  No  logical  answer  was  ap 
parent. 

Hooligan  continued  artificial  respiration  while  I  shot  the  little  man 
in  the  leg  with  10  minims  of  adrenaline.  A  little  color  returned  to  the 
patient's  face,  but  no  pulse  could  be  felt.  I  stood  up,  wondering  how  the 
doctor  would  take  the  tragedy,  whether  he  would  blame  me.  Then 
suddenly  I  noticed  the  morning  paper,  face  up  on  the  toilet  floor, 
where  it  had  fallen  from  Money  Marvel's  pocket.  The  answer  was 
obvious  then. 

I  remembered  my  conversation  with  him  and  could  recall  his  exact 
words:  "I'll  buy  the  most  stable  industry  possible  and  never  speculate 
again."  What  an  ironical  ending,  I  thought,  how  like  an  O.  Henry 
story.  They  had  told  us  in  attendants'  classes  just  how  real  patients' 
delusions  were  to  them,  but  I  had  never  realized  until  then  just  how 
real. 

I  went  to  the  phone  to  report  the  incident  to  Dr.  Brown,  but  the 
operator  was  slow  in  locating  him  and  before  the  connection  was 
made,  an  occult  scream  echoed  up  the  corridor  from  the  west  dayroom, 
followed  by  a  white  streak  of  flying  skirts  going  by  my  office  door  to 
ward  the  east  dayroom  and  safety.  Almost  immediately  afterward  I 
heard  the  well-known  yell  of  Heart  Disease's  Grandfather.  Throwing 
the  phone  onto  the  desk,  I  grabbed  a  soda  mint  and  rushed  to  save  his 
life.  .,-•_.-. 

Hooligan  was  standing  in  front  of  the  toilet  door,  uttering  curses 
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and  holding  one  hand  over  an  eye  that  was  coloring.  "The  dirty  little 
so-and-so  ..."  I  heard,  going  past  him. 

The  foot-jerks-of -death  stage  had  been  reached  by  the  neurotic 
patient.  Hurriedly  administering  the  soda-mint  digitalis,  I  turned  to 
behold  Mr.  Money  Marvel,  very  pale  and  shaky,  but  adamant,  never 
theless,  at  the  Royal  table,  his  paper  opened  to  the  financial  page.  He 
raised  the  paper  to  fold  it  and  I  could  see  the  headlines  again,  black 
and  bold : 

INSULL  FLEES  COUNTRY!  In  subheads:  Utility  Stocks  Worth 
less. 

I  walked  over  to  the  little  fellow  to  question  him  regarding  his  past 
conduct,  but  before  I  could  speak  he  was  again  dominating  the  con 
versation. 

"I  do  not  care  to  talk  to  you,  boy.  As  a  paying  guest  and  potentially 
the  world's  wealthiest  citizen,  I  can  demand  and  expect  your  silence. 
You  will  continue  to  bring  me  my  paper  upon  its  arrival;  you  will  also 
serve  me  my  meals  in  a  private  dining  room.  At  the  present  time  you 
will  get  me  an  open  wire  to  my  broker  in  New  York!" 
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» 

Mary  Burwell 

I  shall  inherit — I  have  little  doubt — 
The  earth:  so  much  reward  is  due  the  meek: 

But  meanwhile  my  poor  head  is  in  a  whirl 
With  constant  turning  of  the  other  cheek. 


Pride 


Miriam  Allen  deFord 


EVERYONE  hated  her — the  principal,  the  other  teachers,  the  jani 
tor,  the  children.  She  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world.  Tall,  sallow, 
bony,  with  a  protruding  lower  lip  and  sunken,  malevolent  gray  eyes, 
she  was  enough  to  scare  the  kindergarten  pupils,  and  sometimes,  when 
she  passed  the  kindergarten  door  and  glared  in,  she  did  scare  them. 

She  was  not  even  an  efficient  teacher.  Children  leaving  the  sixth 
grade  at  the  end  of  the  term  would  compare  notes. 

"Who're  you  going  to  have  next  year  ?" 

"Miss  Ellis,  thank  goodness." 

"Gee,  you're  lucky.  I've  got  to  have  old  Townsend.  Isn't  that 
fierce?" 

"Bill  got  her,  too.  He's  going  to  have  his  mother  see  if  he  can't  be 
changed.  Swell  chance  I'd  have  of  putting  that  over.  Well,  you  can 
play  tricks  on  her,  anyway.  They  all  do." 

They  all  did.  She  never  knew,  when  she  opened  her  desk,  whether 
a  mouse  would  leap  out  of  it,  or  the  inside  would  have  been  smeared 
with  garlic,  or  there  would  be  a  puddle  of  ink  in  the  middle.  She  had 
long  since  given  up  trying  to  keep  the  desk  locked,  for  they  always 
broke  the  lock.  She  had  given  up,  as  well,  saying  or  doing  anything 
about  the  persecution.  Perhaps  she  hoped  that  ignoring  it — letting  the 
mouse  go,  wiping  off  the  garlic  with  an  ineffectual  cloth,  mopping  up 
the  ink  in  silence — would  finally  tire  them  out,  so  that  they  would  let 
her  alone.  But  it  never  did;  their  ingenuity  and  zest  were  endless. 

This  year's  class  was  especially  indefatigable.  They  rolled  oranges 
down  the  aisles,  they  passed  notes  quite  openly,  they  ate  taffy  during 
class,  and  when  she  called  on  them  for  recitation  they  would  stand  up, 
unable  to  speak  with  their  teeth  clamped  together  with  candy,  and  the 
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entire  class  would  burst  into  giggles.  It  was  a  conspiracy  which  was 
clever  enough  never  to  break  into  noise  that  would  bring  the  principal 
to  the  scene.  She  could  punish  them  only  by  marking  down  their  tests 
and  papers,  and  that  would  do  her  no  good  except  to  give  her  another 
year  of  the  same  tormentors.  In  fact,  she  had  an  unusually  high  average 
of  promotions.  She  knew  they  cheated  in  examinations,  but  she  never 
said  a  word.  Anything  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  Perhaps  the  new 
crop  would  be  more  endurable.  More  likely,  when  the  new  crop  turned 
up,  their  victim  would  not  be  there. 

In  this  class  was  a  little  girl  on  whom  Miss  Townsend  perversely 
centered  all  her  impotent  hatred — perversely,  since  Rhea  was  not  one 
of  the  persecutors,  never  defied  her  or  answered  back,  and  even  stood 
well  in  her  studies.  It  was  a  sort  of  affinity  of  unkindness  that  linked 
them  together,  for  next  to  Miss  Townsend  herself,  Rhea  was  the  butt 
of  the  class.  The  boys  bumped  against  her  and  knocked  the  books  from 
her  arm,  the  girls  ostentatiously  passed  her  by  at  recess,  leaving  her 
standing  alone  by  the  barred  fence,  looking  out  like  a  prisoner  from  his 
cell. 

There  is  a  mystery  about  the  subterranean  animosities  of  children. 
Rhea  was  homely,  not  too  clean,  badly  dressed,  obviously  from  a  poor 
family;  but  then  so  were  half  the  children  at  least,  including  some  of 
the  most  popular.  It  had  become  the  fashion  to  make  a  butt  of  Rhea, 
that  was  all;  she  was  the  divinely  elected  zany,  who  if  she  would  not 
clown  for  them  must  be  penalized  for  her  recalcitrancy.  Instinctively 
they  knew  that  they  were  safe,  as  they  were  safe  with  Miss  Townsend; 
neither  of  their  victims,  for  reasons  disparate,  but  unimportant  to  them, 
would  ever  retaliate. 

On  a  bitter  morning,  with  a  sky  like  a  lid  and  a  cold  sneaking  wind 
that  stabbed  the  warmest  blood,  Rhea  came  late  to  school.  She  was 
often  late,  a  lethargic,  malnourished  child,  a  little,  lost  nocturnal  ani 
mal  in  a  diurnal  world. 

As  she  crept  into  the  room,  sullen  and  timid  and  trying  to  seem 
nonchalant,  forty-one  heads  turned  to  mark  her  progress  to  the  cloak 
room,  where  they  hung  their  hats  and  coats.  There  were  winks  and' 
grins  and  contortions,  but  only  Miss  Townsend  spoke.  "Late  again,  eh  ?' 
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Have  you  been  to  the  principal?  Another  bad  mark."  Only  Miss 
Townsend  spoke;  and  she  failed  to  notice,  on  Rhea's  drab,  greasy  hair, 
above  her  reddened  grimy  ears,  a  new  hat. 

An  abomination,  a  monstrosity  of  a  hat.  It  had  no  relation  to  style, 
comfort,  or  utility.  It  looked  as  if  it  were,  and  it  probably  was,  cut  down 
unskillfully  from  a  man's  hat,  the  crime  concealed  by  an  old  hair- 
ribbon.  Rhea  took  it  off  with  proud  and  tender  hands.  The  hooks  were 
all  occupied;  so  she  laid  it  on  the  sill  of  the  big  window. 

When  school  closed  that  morning  for  the  noon  recess,  and  the  last 
pupil  had  clumped  from  the  room,  Miss  Townsend  still  sat  wearily  and 
grimly  at  her  desk.  From  the  cloakroom  she  heard  a  strange  thumping, 
but  she  gave  it  no  heed.  Then  Rhea  emerged,  her  hands  black  with 
dust,  a  scratch  down  one  cheek.  She  stood  silently  by  the  teacher,  who 
sat  a  hunched  gargoyle,  her  gaunt  head  in  her  hands. 

"Miss  Townsend,"  the  little  girl  ventured  slowly  at  last.  She 
sounded  not  timid,  but  reluctant. 

The  woman  looked  up. 

"What  is  it  ?  What  do  you  want  ?"  she  asked  harshly. 

"Miss  Townsend — my  hat.  I  can't  get  it." 

Muttering  something  under  her  breath,  Miss  Townsend  rose  and 
walked  heavily  to  the  cloakroom.  During  the  session  one  of  the  boys 
nearest  the  door  had  sneaked  out  and  tied  the  dreadful  new  hat  to  the 
cord  of  the  window  shade,  then  sent  the  shade  flying  to  the  top  of  the 
tall  window.  There  the  hat  dangled,  inaccessible. 

"I  jumped  and  jumped,  but  I  couldn't  reach  it,"  Rhea  explained.  In 
the  child's  voice  was  apology  overlaid  by  distaste. 

Miss  Townsend  gazed  upward  drearily. 

"Go  find  the  janitor,"  she  ordered.  "I'm  not  a  mountain  climber." 

When  Rhea  returned,  alone,  the  teacher  was  standing  still  in  the 
same  position,  her  hands  clasped  over  her  abdomen. 

"Well?"  she  asked  sharply. 

"The  janitor  said  he's  busy.  He  said  do  it  yourself." 

A  slow  flush  darkened  Miss  Townsend's  sallow  face.  They  all  hated 
her  and  she  knew  it.  She  made  no  reply,  but  brought  a  chair  to  the 
window,  climbed  on  the  sill,  and  on  tiptoe  grabbed  for  the  hat.  It  came 
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down  at  last,  and  she  untied  it  and  threw  it  deliberately  on  the  floor  at 
the  child's  feet.  When  she  climbed  down  again  her  upper  lip  was 
dotted  with  sweat. 

Rhea's  face  was  crimson  as  she  stooped  and  picked  up  the  sorry  ob 
ject,  beating  the  dust  from  it.  "Thanks,"  she  murmured,  and  her  eyes 
shot  hate. 

The  teacher  grasped  her  elbow  with  one  bony  hand.  Frightened,  her 
face  paling,  the  little  girl  looked  up  at  her.  Miss  Townsend's  mouth 
was  twisted  in  a  horrible  grimace.  Clutching  Rhea  tightly,  she  shook 
her  convulsively,  painfully.  The  hat  fell  down  over  one  eye.  Rhea 
staggered  and  only  the  tight  hold  on  her  elbow  kept  her  from  falling 
against  the  wall.  Suddenly  she  bent  her  head  and  fastened  her  teeth  in 
the  hand  that  held  her. 

She  collapsed  in  a  dizzy  heap,  scrambled  to  her  feet,  and  started  to 
run  toward  the  door.  Miss  Townsend  brushed  in  front  of  her,  closed 
the  door,  and  stood  against  it.  Her  black  hair  was  disordered,  her  skin 
was  pale  and  wet,  and  on  the  bitten  hand  there  was  a  little  row  of  red 
spots  where  Rhea  had  tasted  blood. 

"Listen!"  the  woman  panted,  her  voice  guttural.  "Listen!" 

"Let  me  go!" 

"No.  You  little  fool,  are  you  frightened  ?" 

"Let  me  go!" 

"Stand  still,  Rhea."  Miss  Townsend  spoke  coldly,  but  freely  now, 
and  a  little  color  had  come  back  in  her  face.  "This  has  happened,  and 
we  have  to  talk  about  it.  How  old  are  you  ?  Don't  stare  at  me  like  an 
idiot.  How  old  are  you?" 

"T-welve." 

"Twelve.  Old  enough  to  understand.  Rhea,  the  children  all  hate 
you,  just  as  they  hate  me.  Why  do  they  ill-treat  you,  do  you  know? 
You  know  they  do  ill-treat  you,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Yes.  I  will  tell  you  why.  You  have  no  pride.  When  they  abuse 
you,  you  cry;  I  have  seen  you.  When  I  abuse  you,  you  turn  red  and  just 
look  at  me.  I  am  glad  you  bit  me.  You  ought  to  have  bitten  me.  It 
shows  me  that  your  spirit  isn't  all  broken  yet;  you  may  be  saved  and 
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then  you  will  not  have  a  life  like  mine.  What  is  your  home  like,  Rhea? 
Are  your  parents  very  poor?" 

Rhea's  face  had  turned  red  again. 

"No,"  she  said  sullenly. 

"You  are  lying.  That  is  good;  it  shows  you  have  some  pride  after 
all — unless  you  are  ashamed  of  it,  as  if  it  were  their  fault.  Who  made 
you  that  hat?" 

"I  made  it  myself." 

"It  is  dreadful.  Throw  it  away.  Come  to  school  without  a  hat.  When 
they  laugh  at  you,  laugh  at  them.  I  had  to  wait  till  it  was  too  late  to 
learn  to  laugh  and  fight  instead  of  cringing.  If  you  can  learn  that, 
nothing  they  can  do  will  hurt  you — nothing — nothing!  You  can  endure 
hell  and  hell  cannot  touch  you.  Never  give  in.  Learn  your  place  in  the 
world  and  learn  to  fight  for  your  rights  in  it.  Remember  that  all  your 
life,  and  you  will  see  a  better  day  than  I  shall  ever  live  to  see." 

Miss  Townsend  sank  into  the  chair  and  breathed  heavily. 

"Now  go.  Go.  I  want  to  be  alone." 

At  the  door  the  child  looked  back  hesitantly. 

"Miss  Townsend,"  she  said  breathlessly,  "I — I  won't  say  anything 
to  anybody." 

The  teacher  had  closed  her  eyes;  she  opened  them  now  and  glared. 

"Tell  whomever  you  please.  It  will  be  all  the  same  a  month  from 


now." 


She  closed  her  eyes  again  and  leaned  back  with  a  half  moan.  It  was 
very  quiet  in  the  cloakroom;  she  felt  alone,  unneeding  to  defend  her 
self.  She  hugged  to  herself  the  pain,  the  dreadful  pain,  and  let  her  eye 
lashes  grow  wet.  It  was  delicious  to  be  alone,  to  be  able  to  suffer.  She 
had  to  live,  she  even  had  others  dependent  on  her,  she  was  beyond  cure, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  she  could  last  out  the  term. 

Suddenly  something  soft  brushed  her,  and  a  cold  little  hand  patted 
her  hot  hard  one.  Unable  yet  to  open  her  eyes,  she  felt  against  her 
Rhea's  warmth,  the  slight  odor  of  the  uncared-for  child.  She  heard  the 
words  murmured  into  her  ear. 

"I'll  remember,  Miss  Townsend,  I'll  remember  always.  I'll  be  proud, 
and  I'll  fight  back." 
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The  teacher  listened  in  silence,  with  no  strength  for  speech.  The 
voice  went  on. 

"But  I'm  going  to  wear  the  hat.  I  have  to,  Miss  Townsend,  because 
I  lied  to  you.  I  didn't  make  it.  My  mother  made  it.  She  can't  see — 
she's  blind." 

Then  Miss  Townsend  found  words.  She  looked  up  from  the  midst 
of  her  pain. 

"Wear  it,  Rhea,"  she  said.  "Wear  it  as  a  symbol."  Her  voice  rose. 
"The  blind  shall  see,  and  the  lowly  shall  be  exalted,  and  the  persecuted 
shall  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  justice.  Pride  and  courage — we 
must  find  them. . ." 

She  looked  strangely  at  the  bewildered  child. 

"And  solidarity,  Rhea,  we  must  have  that  too." 

She  clasped  in  her  hand  the  damp  hand  of  the  little  girl. 

"You  can't  understand,"  she  said,  "but  you  will  remember." 
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SPRING  CAME  ON  BACKWARDS 

BESS  STREETER  ALDRICH 

Chapter  One 

OLD  Grandma  Rugcutter  lifted  her  faded  old  gray  eyes  from  the 
rug  she  was  cutting  and  sniffed  noisily. 

"Is  them  onions  I  smell,  Granddaughter?"  she  asked  the  faded 
gray  girl  in  the  doorway. 

Those  were  indeed  onions  that  old  Grandma  Rugcutter  smelled  on 
this  faded  old  gray  day  in  October  with  the  crisp  mulberry  leaves  fall 
ing  like  mulberry  leaves  in  October  and  the  dust  from  the  faded  gray 
roadway  curling  up  like  so  many  curls  of  dust  from  a  roadway.  To  be 
sure,  the  smell  of  frying  onions  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  Midwest 
prairie  homes,  nor  is  it  given  only  to  ninety-eight-year-old  ladies,  sitting 
quietly  in  their  rocking  chairs,  to  enjoy  these  odorous  delights.  And 
sitting  there,  as  she  had  been  sitting  and  mumbling  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  old  Grandma  Rugcutter  found  herself  thinking  of  another  day 
when  the  smell  of  onions  had  been  wafted  to  her  nostrils  .  .  .  another 
day,  long,  long  ago,  when  Grandma  Rugcutter  was  not  tied  to  a 
frightful  old  wheelchair  nor  forced  by  a  fool  of  a  doctor  to  wear  this 
fussy  straitjacket  with  the  forget-me-nots  embroidered  on  the  hem,  but 
was  young,  and  gay,  and  beautiful,  and  full  of  hell 

How  happy  they  had  all  been  then,  the  whole  repulsive  family! 
There  was  Pa  and  Ma,  and  Uncle  Josiah  and  Aunt  Marijuana,  and  all 
the  brothers  and  sisters,  Bert  and  Suzy  and  Alfred  and  Hank  and 
Gertie,  and  several  others  whose  names  she  hadn't  quite  caught  in  the 
rush. 
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Sitting  there,  remembering,  Grandma  Rugcutter  could  almost  see 
the  big  dining-room  table  covered  with  Ma's  plentiful  cooking:  huge 
dishes  of  krautzenplajen,  and  steaming  bowls  of  weinerdulschenstrafen, 
and  great  platters  of  schnitzelschruntzenhafendafenplafen,  and  mashed 
potatoes  and  gravy,  und  apple  pie  mit  plenty  of  I/hipped  cream.  And 
those  onions!  How  Pa  always  loved  the  way  Ma  fixed  those  onions. 
Onionplatz,  Pa  always  called  them,  just  to  annoy  Ma  who  was  so 
illiterate  she  couldn't  speak  anything  but  English. 

Pa  had  come  over  in  1861,  the  year  the  grasshoppers  ate  the  handle 
off  the  pump  so  Pa  couldn't  take  a  bath.  Hadn't  taken  a  bath  since, 
either,  Pa  hadn't,  just  to  show  those  grasshoppers  he  was  no  man  to  be 
licked  by  a  bunch  of  insects. 

Chapter  Two 

It  was  just  that  kind  of  pioneer  spirit  that  had  got  Pa  almost  elected 
to  the  town  council  in  Brokendown  Springs.  Only  defeated  twelve 
times,  Pa  liked  to  brag,  glancing  sidewise  at  Ma  (who  used  to  threaten 
playfully  to  throw  the  skillet  at  him,  and  once  not  only  did  so  but 
accompanied  it  with  the  kettle,  the  stove,  and  Uncle  Josiah). 

Memories  .  .  .  memories.  .  .  .  They  bubbled  up  from  the  fire  and 
drifted  up  the  chimney  with  the  faded  gray  smoke.  Old  Grandma  Rug- 
cutter  was  crying  now,  shedding  tears  of  regret  for  the  dear  dead  days 
that  would  never  come  again.  (Editor's  Note:  Thank  God.)  She  was, 
she  told  herself,  just  a  stupid  old  lady  (She  wasn't  kidding  there. — Ed.) 
who  could  no  longer  control  her  emotions.  Where  was  the  pioneer 
spirit  that  had  carried  her  pa  across  the  waving  prairie  grass  ?  And  why 
did  he  have  to  be  carried?  Couldn't  he  walk  by  himself? 

Chapter  Three 

Two  generations  and  thirty  printings  later,  Grandma  Rugcutter  was 
still  moping  by  the  fire  .  .  .  rocking  .  .  .  rocking  ...  all  the  time  rock 
ing.  She  was  rockhappy. 

A  lot  of  bater  had  flowed  under  the  widge — I  mean  a  lot  of  water 
had  flowed  under  the  bridge — but  Grandma  still  rocked  by  the  fire. 
There's  nobody  so  tenacious  as  an  old  lady  in  a  pioneer  novel;  they'll 
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hang  on  until  the  last  Indian  has  retired  to  the  reservation  and  the  last 
Woman's  Club  reviewer  is  laid  away. 

Birth  .  .  .  life  .  .  .  death.  Grandma  Rugcutter  had  lived  through 
the  cycle  more  than  once.  (Reincarnation,  eh? — Ed.)  (Will  you  keep 
out  of  this  ? — Author.)  It  seemed  only  yesterday  that  her  children  had 
played  about  her  feet.  Now  they  were  gone — both  frozen  off  in  the 
winter  of  '88. 

Still,  it  had  all  been  worth  while.  There  was  Lem  up  there  in  the 
state  pen,  awaiting  execution.  Only  last  week  she  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  reformatory  people  telling  how  Herman  had  overpowered 
two  guards  singlehanded.  And  little  Ronnie,  her  favorite  grandchild, 
just  up  on  his  first  tire-snatching  charge.  Yes,  they  had  all  turned  out 
well 

Grandma  Rugcutter's  nose  quivered.  "I  ...  smell  .  .  .  onions,"  she 
said  hoarsely  . . .  and  then  she  died. 

WHILE  THE  READER  SLEPT 

MIGNON  EBERHART 
Chapter  One:  Funny  Business  in  the  Backroom 

The  great  brownstone  walls  of  the  rambling  old  Grand  Central  Up 
town  Lying-in  Hospital  loomed  out  of  the  rain.  "Old  Slaughterhouse," 
as  the  joint  was  affectionately  known  to  nurses  and  patients,  was  a  com 
posite  of  many  wings  and,  at  first  glance,  appeared  to  be  an  architectural 
monstrosity.  For  example,  the  northwest  wing  was  joined  to  the 
southeast  wing  by  a  series  of  flying  buttresses  and  these  were  inter 
spersed  at  odd  intervals  (usually  every  six  to  eight  weeks)  with  seven- 
sided  towers  at  the  top  of  which  lookouts  kept  a  constant  watch  for 
visiting  mystery-story  writers. 

The  northwest  wing  was  called  "the  northwest  wing"  because  it  was 
there  that  old  Demosthenes  P.  Featherstone  had  been  so  clumsily  done 
in  with  a  pickaxe.  The  southeast  wing,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rather 
effeminately  known  as  "the  ladies'  wing"  because  only  women  had  ever 
been  murdered  there.  The  other  wings  are  not  worth  mentioning,  as 
no  one  was  ever  bumped  off  in  any  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  student  nurses,  internes,  and  one  fussy  old  gentleman  who  kept 
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waking  everybody  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  demanding  to 
have  his  bedpan  removed. 

And  now  here  was  I,  Nurse  Skeet,  arriving  to  begin  my  service  in 
this  dreadful  House  of  Mercy.  I  could  not  help  but  suppress  a  medium- 
sized  shudder.  Even  as  I  opened  the  front  door  I  could  imagine  that  I 
heard  a  horrible  scream.  But  was  it  only  my  imagination  ?  (Any  reader 
of  M.  E.'s  books  knows  blamed  well  it  wasn't  her  imagination. — Ed.) 

No,  even  as  I  entered,  the  loud-speaker  called  out  in  its  cold,  im 
personal  tone :  "Calling  all  doctors  and  nurses.  Another  murder  in  the 
southwest  wing!  Is  the  murderer  among  us  at  this  moment?  Will  the 
police  find  the  killer  ?  Tune  in  tomorrow  at  this  time.  .  .  ." 

My  new  job  had,  it  seemed,  started  with  a  bang! 

Chapter  Two:  The  Jade  Necklace  Doesn't  Disappear 

Who  could  have  done  it  to  old  Lancelot  Trowbridge,  I  thought,  as 
I  went  about  my  routine  duties:  making  beds,  finding  bodies  in  closets^ 
etc.  The  second  day  after  my  arrival  Vance  O'Bleary,  the  detective, 
showed  up.  He  was  a  good-natured  young  man,  tall,  blue-eyed,  and 
moronic.  On  the  third  day  a  rather  strange  thing  happened — common 
enough  on  the  surface  perhaps,  but  the  consequences  proved  to  be  more 
than  any  of  us  had  bargained  for.  Vance  O'Bleary's  body  was  found  in 
the  rumble  seat  of  his  car.  His  skull  was  fractured  and  there  were  nine 
bullets  in  his  chest. 

He  was  dead. 

I  can  still  recall  the  expression  on  Dr.  Blevin's  face  as  he  told  me. 
"Vance  O'Bleary  has  been  murdered,"  he  said.  "And  that  reminds  me. 
Double  129's  dose  of  Pepsi-Cola." 

"Double  it,  Doctor?"  I  asked  sternly. 

"Yes,  dummle  it,  dabbit.  I'll  show  you  who's  in  authority  around 
here!"  And  he  fell  to  testing  the  blade  of  the  Chinese  dagger  he  held  in 
his  hand. 

He  was  staring  straight  at  my  throat  and  smiling,  as  though  antici 
pating  something. 

Nonsense,  I  thought,  I've  been  reading  too  many  detective  novels. 
(And  writing  them. — Ed.) 
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Chapter  Three:  The  Killer  Snared 

"It  was  as  simple  as  ABC,"  I  said  modestly  as  I  accepted  the  medal 
from  Mayor  LaGuardia.  "The  guilty  party  in  a  murder  story  is  always 
the  person  you  least  suspect.  Ponsonby  Whitecastle  was  not  suspected 
at  all;  in  fact,  he  wasn't  even  mentioned.  Therefore,  he  must  have 
done  it." 

Handcuffed  to  four  policemen,  Whitecastle  protested  weakly:  "I 
don't  know  what  she's  talkin'  about.  I  came  here  to  have  my  tonsils 


out." 


"We'll  make  you  talk  soon  enough,"  the  Chief  said,  brandishing  a 
rubber  hose.  "Tonsils,  my  foot." 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  horrible  scream  from  the  north-by- 
northeast  wing.  A  new  case  had  already  begun! 

SOUR  CITY 

MARI  SANDOZ 

I 

The  smoky,  dirt-scarred  pattern  of  Scum  Flats  lay  like  a  gray  pile  of 
dung  at  the  garbage-strewn  bend  of  Filthy  River.  The  lights  of  the 
ugly,  soQt-mantled  town  that  had  once  been  a  cowpath,  and  had  de 
scended  considerably  since  then,  were  being  turned  on  in  the  unattrac 
tive,  box-style  houses  far  above  the  dumps.  The  poverty-hardened  eyes 
of  the  people  standing  in  the  doorless  huts  of  Starvationville  brightened 
with  grim  humor.  Humor  was  all  they  had  left  and  the  most  liberal 
estimates  indicated  the  supply  would  be  gone  in  a  fortnight. 

The  people  (if  one  could  call  them  that)  in  the  doorways  of  the 
Starvationville  huts  cleared  their  throats  and  spat  in  collective  disgust 
as  they  thought  of  the  gaudy  ceremony  about  to  begin  in  the  pink- 
crystal-chandeliered  ballroom  of  Banker  J.  Huntley  McGaspipe's  ornate 
gingerbread  mansion  on  Corruption  Hill.  In  the  bought  columns  of  the 
Scum  Flats  Intimidator,  J.  Huntley  McGaspipe's  mansion  was  always 
referred  to,  with  fine  restraint,  as  "the  resplendent  domicile  of  which 
our  city  is  so  proud,"  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  Starvationville  it  was 
known  by  a  more  descriptive  name,  to  wit:  "Dirty-Face  McGaspipe's 
Backhouse." 
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The  occasion  for  all  the  bright  lights  in  the  Backhouse,  for  the  shiny 
black  cars  with  white-walled  tires  being  parked  in  the  curved  petunia- 
bordered  driveway  was  the  wedding  of  Miss  Prissy  McGaspipe,  Scum 
Flats'  leading  debutante,  and  known  in  the  saloons  of  lower  Smudge 
Avenue  as  the  hardest-drinking,  loudest-cussing,  loosest-moraled  female 
in  town.  Her  picture  was  plastered  on  the  society  page  of  the  Intimida 
te?  every  day  for  two  reasons :  First,  Prissy  was  grist  for  the  mills  of  the 
hungry-eyed,  sadistic,  sex-starved  gossips  of  Corruption  Hill;  and, 
second,  her  old  man  owned  the  paper. 

Prissy  McGaspipe  had  a  hard,  mean,  bitter  little  castiron  face  with 
burnished  copper  eyes  and  chromium  accessories.  At  the  moment  she 
was  showing  her  annoyance  by  shooting  out  all  the  windows  in  her 
boudoir.  Her  mother,  a  worn-out  old  hulk  of  a  creature,  had  just 
entered. 

"And  what  can  I  do  for  my  darling?"  Mrs.  McGaspipe  asked 
sweetly. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do,"  Prissy  said.  "You  can  get  the  hell 
out  of  here." 

n 

"Revolution"  Riley,  leader  of  the  so-called  dangerous  element  in 
Scum  Flats,  was  presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Anarchists'  Club. 
The  "yac,"  as  it  was  popularly  called,  was  composed  of  clear-eyed, 
earnest  young  men  and  women  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
causes  of  free  speech,  improving  the  mind,  burning  down  the  city,  and 
assassinating  the  mayor. 

Revolution  Riley  would  have  stood  six-eleven  in  his  stocking  feet, 
but  he  couldn't  afford  stockings.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  found  a 
copy  of  Marx  in  the  dump  heap  and  had  deciphered  half  of  the  first 
chapter.  He  couldn't  understand  it,  but  it  sounded  wonderful,  and 
everyone  to  whom  he  read  it  was  so  impressed  by  the  three-dollar  words 
that  they  decided  Revolution  was  crazy  and  made  him  their  leader. 

"Folks,"  Revolution  shouted,  banging  for  order,  "you  all  know  what 
we're  here  for.  Prissy  McGaspipe's  gettin'  married  up  on  the  Hill.  Are 
we  goin'  to  stand  by  and  see  them  rich  blanks  a-stuffin'  themselves  on 
wedding  cake  and  champagne,  or  are  we  goin'  to  act?" 
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The  door  opened  and  the  room  was  filled  with  blue-coated  repre 
sentatives  of  fascism  and  J.  Huntley  McGaspipe.  They  began  to  bash 
Revolution  over  the  head  with  their  leaded  clubs.  "Take  that,  you 
blank!  You  dirty  blank  blank!" 

"Blank  blank  blank  yourself!"  Revolution  screamed  back  at  them. 
He  was  having  a  wonderful  time. 

DOWN  ON  THE  FARM 
DOROTHY  THOMAS 

Esmerelda  woke  early  and  tried  to  think  where  she  was.  Where  am 
I?  she  thought.  And  then  her  eyes  fell  on  the  crazy-quilt  blanket. 
When  she  had  inserted  them  in  their  sockets  again,  she  sat  up  and 
yawned.  I'm  in  bed,  she  thought;  that's  where  I  am.  She  lay  down  and 
covered  herself  up.  I'm  like  a  squirrel,  she  told  herself.  I'm  like  a  little 
squirrel  in  a  nest  of  leaves.  "Hey,  all  you  other  squirrels  get  out  of 
here,"  Esmerelda  muttered;  "this  is  my  nest."  She  tried  to  think  where 
she  could  be.  She  was  clearly  (a)  in  bed,  (b)  alone,  (c)  getting  mixed 
up  with  a  lot  of  strange  squirrels. 

Then  it  came  to  her.  Of  course!  She  was  in  Grandpa's  house  and  it 
was  Christmas  morning.  She  could  hear  Grandpa  downstairs,  swearing 
and  nursing  his  sprained  knee.  That  was  like  Grandpa,  she  thought,  to 
hang  up  his  Christmas  stocking  without  taking  his  foot  out  of  it.  She 
sighed.  It  was  getting  harder  all  the  time,  living  here  with  the  old  folks. 
Grandma  was  becoming  crankier  every  day  and  Grandpa  was  having 
those  strange  lapses  again.  Yesterday  he  had  sworn  he  was  at  Ap- 
pomattox  and  had  gone  around  demanding  that  Grandma  surrender 
her  sword  and  quit  acting  like  a  fool  Rebel. 

Esmerelda  had  been  amused  at  first,  but,  lately,  Grandpa  had  got  it 
into  his  head  that  his  granddaughter  was  a  blockade  runner.  Every 
evening  when  she  returned  from  the  schoolhouse,  where  she  taught, 
Grandpa  would  be  sitting  on  the  front  stoop  with  his  rifle  across  his 
old  knees.  He  would  cup  his  hands  and  call  to  her,  as  though  the  flat 
farmyard  were  a  raging  sea. 

"Steer  that  thar  dangblasted  schooner  one  foot  closer  and  I'll  order 
my  men  to  open  fire  on  ye!"  he  would  shout.  Of  course,  you  had  to 
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humor  Grandpa;  so  Esmerelda  would  call  back,  "Ain't  no  damyankee 
livin'  kin  scare  Jeff  Davis's  boys!"  And,  humming  "Dixie"  to  keep  up 
her  courage,  she  would  march  bravely  through  the  rain  of  bullets. 
Fortunately,  Grandpa's  myopia  was  getting  worse  and  she  bore  only 
a  few  scars  here  and  there  as  evidence  of  Southern  bravery. 

After  she  had  washed  and  dressed,  Esmerelda  started  down  to  break 
fast.  Grandpa  had  blocked  the  stairs  with  a  barricade  made  of  a  kitchen 
table  and  two  chairs,  above  which  the  star-spangled  banner  proudly 
waved.  She  could  hear  the  creak  of  Grandpa's  boots  as  he  paced  back 
and  forth  on  sentry  duty.  For  a  moment,  Esmerelda  thought  she  would 
go  back  to  bed. 

Then,  squaring  her  shoulders  and  drawing  a  deep  breath,  she  gave 
forth  a  somewhat  tremulous  version  of  the  Rebel  Yell. 

"Look  out,  Grandpa!"  she  called.  "Ah'm  a  fire-breathin',  yankee- 
chewin'  son  of  Geawgia  and  Ah  ain't  stoppin'  foh  feed  nor  watah!" 

Grandpa  appeared  at  the  door,  looked  up  at  her  apprehensively,  and 
showed  his  mouth  in  a  toothless  grin.  "Grandma,"  he  called,  "you  better 
come  look  after  Esmerelda.  She  thinks  the  Civil  War's  still  goin'  on." 
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in  1928,  and  for  some  time  after  her 
graduation  she  did  secretarial  work  for 
the  Department  of  English  in  that  uni 
versity.  She  has  one  child,  Robert 
Francis  Burwell  Diller. 
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CARMELITA  CALDERWOOD  ka,"  he  says,  "I  hung  out  my  shingle  as 

Carmelita  Calderwood  is  a  Midwest-  editor,  reader,  and,  in  a  modest  way, 

erner  by  birth  and  preference.  She  was  writer — pursuits    with    which    I    have 

born  in  Marion,  Iowa,  but  her  work  as  flirted,   sometimes   warmly,   sometimes 

a  consultant  orthopedic  nurse  took  her  casually,  for  the  last  fifteen  years.   My 

to  New  York,  where  she  now  lives.  Her  pet  brag  is  that  none  of  my  kinfolk 

academic  degree  is  from  the  College  of  ever  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  none 

St.  Francis,  Joliet,  Illinois;  her  nurse's  was  ever  hanged.    Among  my  current 

diploma,  from  the  University  of  Iowa,  dislikes  are  salads  of  all  kinds,  experts 

"I  go  out  to  hospitals  around  the  coun-  who  miss  the  bus,  Superman,  and  jokes 

try,"  she  says,  "and  help  them  organize  about  kangaroos."  Mr.  Christensen  has 

their    orthopedic    services    for    better  served  long  and  faithfully  as  an  asso- 

teaching  of  student  nurses.    I  am  em-  date  editor  of  Prairie  Schooner,  and  for 

ployed    by    the    National    League    of  two  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Nebraska 

Nursing  Education,  and  my  services  are  Scholar,  a  quarterly  report  on  research 

financed  by  the  National  Foundation  projects  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
for   Infantile   Paralysis."   Miss   Calder 
wood  is  the  author  of  a  recent  textbook 

called    Orthopedic    Nursing,    but    the  STANTON  A.  COBLENTZ 
writing  of  fiction  is  her  main  avocation,          Stanton  A.  Coblentz  was  born  in  San 

and   she  is  finishing  a  novel  entitled  Francisco,  California,  forty-seven  years 

Bonesetter's  Brawl.  Her  story  "A  Pre-  ago.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 

lude  to  a  Past"  was  written  at  the  Uni-  of  California,  and  in   1919  joined  the 

versity  of  Iowa  for  Frank  Luther  Mott's  staff  of  the  §an  Francisco  Examiner  as 

class  in  the  short  story.  a   writer   of  ^aily   feature   poems.    In 

1920  he  left  for  New  York  City.  There 

SARA  KING  CARLETON  he  *****  *  free-lance  writer,  contrib 
uting  book  reviews  to  the  Times,  the 

Sara  King  Carleton  was  born  in  New  .  .. 

_.    .    _.  11-11         r  Sun,   and   the   Bookman,   and   poems, 

York  City  and  lived  there  for  a  num- 

,         r  0,  ,.        .     cu  stories,  and  articles  to  numerous  mag- 

ber  of  years.   She  now  lives  m  Sharon, 

^  .          c,      .    ti         a,  azines.   In  1933  he  founded  Wings,  a 

Connecticut.    She  is  the  author  or  one 

book,   Wayfarers,  and  has  contributed  verse  q^rterly.    He  is  the  author  of 

to  many  magazines,  among  them  the  eleven   ^^   of   verse   and    seven   o£ 

Century,   Scribner's,  and   Harper's.  prose,  and  has  compiled  two  anthologies 

of  poetry.   In  1938  he  returned  to  the 
Pacific   coast,   and   now  lives   in   Mill 

FREDERICK  L.  CHRISTENSEN  Valley,  California,  where  he  does  free- 
Frederick  L.  Christensen  was  born  on  lance  writing,  edits  Wings,  and  directs 
a  Nebraska  farm  in  1903.  "Upon  grad-  the  Wings  Press,  established  by  him 
uating  from  the  University  of  Nebras-  in  1936. 
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EDWIN  CORLE  MIRIAM  ALLEN  deFORD 

Edwin  Cork  was  born  in  New  Jersey  Miriam   Allen   deFord    (Mrs.   May- 

in  1906.  While  still  a  boy  he  moved  to  nard  Shipley)  is  a  well-known  biogra- 

California,  which  has  been  his  home  pher    and    miscellaneous    writer.     She 

ever  since.  The  sketch  "Can  You  Name  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 

the  Days  of  the  Week?  "became  a  chap-  August  21,  1888,  and  has  lived  for  a 

ter  in  his  book  Desert  Country.  Other  number  of  years  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 

chapters  published  before  the  book  ap-  fornia'    She  is  a  graduate  of  Temple 

peared  were  in  HOT  fa's,  the  Atlantic  Universi^  and  in   1921   she  married 

Monthly,  the  Yale  Review,  and  maga-  Maynard  ShiPle^  writer  and  kcturer- 

zines  of  like  quality.    His  first  book,  Hef  *°??>  artldes>  and  ^ms  have 

, .  .         .           ,,              L    ,              .  appeared  in  the  better  magazines,  and 

Moiave,  is  a  collection  or  short  stories.  ,     .     . 

....  she  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books, 

It  was  followed  by  a  number  or  novels,  .     ,          ,    .       ,_,.       Tr, 

the  latest  being  They  Were  San  Fran- 

among   them   Fig   Tree  John,   Burro  ^^     &     biographical     WQrkj     and 

Alley,  and  Solitaire.  His  latest  novel  is  ^^  ^  ^  ^.^  a  ^^  <<My 
called  Coarse  Gold.   Like  many  other  most  successful  ]MQ^»  she  saySj  «and 
American  writers  he  is  now  in  military  the  biggest  job  of  my  lifc  is  ^  huge 
service.  "I  was  at  work  on  a  new  non-  Who  Was  When?  A  Dictionary  of  Caw- 
fiction  book,"  he  writes,  "when  Uncle  temporaries."     Miss    deFord's    poetry 
Sam  decided  to  make  use  of  me.    I  and  short  fiction  have  been  published 
joined  the  Army  in  California  and  went  in  some  forty  anthologies.  "Pride"  was 
to  the  72nd  Wing  at  Atlantic  City  for  reprinted  in  the   1934  O.  Henry  Me- 
basic  training.  Later  I  was  assigned  to  morial  Award  volume, 
the  First  Army  Air  Force  at  Mitchell 
Field,  Long  Island,  New  York.  At  pres 
ent  I  am  on  a  special  assignment  in  the  AUGUST  DERLETH 
Crash  Boat  service  of  the  Air  Force  at  August  Derleth,  whose  literary  do- 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine."  main  is  Wisconsin,  was  born  in  Sauk 

City,    Wisconsin,    February    24,    1909. 

Probably  America's  most  prolific  writer, 

EARL  DANIELS  he  is  the  author  of  thirty  or  more  books, 

Earl  Daniels  lives  in  Hamilton,  New  and  has  contributed  to  more  than  two 

York,    where    he    teaches    English    at  hundred    periodicals,   from   magazines 

Colgate  University.  He  has  contributed  like  the  Yale  Review  or  the  Atlantic 

verse  and  critical  articles  to  numerous  Monthly  to  publications  like  Outdoors 

periodicals,  such  as  the  American  Mer-  and  the  Country  Gentleman.    He  is  a 

cury,  Poetry,  and  the  New  Republic,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 

He  is  the  author  of  The  Art  of  Read-  sin,  and  in  1938  he  received  a  Guggen- 

ing  Poetry,  a  book  written  particularly  heim  Fellowship  to  aid  him  in  carrying 

for   teachers   and    students   of   poetry,  on  his  Sac  Prairie  Saga,  a  program  in- 
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volving  the  writing  of  some  fifty  books  cows,  chickens,  and  horses.  He  teaches 

designed  to  depict  the  growth  and  de-  Sunday  school,  likes  plays,  and  travels 

velopment  of  the  Sauk-Prairie  country  whenever  possible.  His  story  "Ain't  No 

from  about  1820  to  1950.   Of  the  fifty  Deer"  is  based  on  things  he  used  to 

books,    the    following,    among    many  hear  in  fa  talk  o£  an  old  negro  in 

others,  have  already  been  written:  Wind  fa  swamps  o£  L^siana  while  he  and 

Over  Wisconsin,  Place  of  Haw{s,  and  the  darkey  hunte(J      ^^  The 

Atmosphere  of  Houses     Two  of  Mr.  was  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^ 

Derleth  s  more  recent  book  titles  are  r      T  i      -.Q*? 
The  Wisconsin:  River  of  a  Thousand 
Isles  and  Shadow  of  Night.    Besides 

writing  books,  Derleth  works  at  jour-  LOREN  C  EISELEY 
nalism.  At  present  he  is  Literary  Editor 

c  ..u    ^  ^-  /  T"           r  \*  j-         TT7-  Loren  C.  Eiseley  was  born  in  Lin- 

of  the  Capital  Times,  of  Madison,  Wis-  J 

coin,  Nebraska,  September  3,  1907.  He 

\n  \JL*.  JL  L\  • 

is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ne 
braska  and  holds  the  doctor's  degree 

LeGARDE  S.  DOUGHTY  from   the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

LeGarde    S.    Doughty    is    forty-five  The   Social   Science  Research  Council 

years  old  and  lives  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  granted  him  a  post-doctoral  fellowship 

He    is    the    author    of   essays,    poems,  in  physical  anthropology  for  the  year 

stories,  and  reviews,  and  his  work  has  1940-41,  and  he  spent  the  year  in  study 

appeared    in    some    fifty    publications,  and   research   at  Columbia   University 

among  them  the  Free  World,  Poetry,  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 

the  New  Republic,  the  American  Mer-  History,  New  York  City.    As  a  poet 

cury,  and  the  New  Yorker.    He  says  he  has  been  published  in  a  number  of 

that  for  twenty  years  he  has  been  look-  magazines,  among  them  the  American 

ing  for  "men  who  think  art  is  as  prac-  Mercury,    the    Literary    Digest,    and 

tical  as  science  and  regard  both  together  Poetry.    One   of  his  Prairie  Schooner 

as  the  starting  point  for  an  intelligent  poems  was  included  in  Thomas  Moult's 

socio-economic  structure."  Best  Poems  of  1942.  As  a  scientist  he 

has  contributed  articles  to   such  jour 
nals  as  the  American  Anthropologist, 

ARCHIBALD  C.  EDWARDS  Science>  fa  Scientific  American,  and 

Archibald  C.  Edwards  was  born  in  American  Antiquity.    He  is  Associate 

Oklahoma   City,   Oklahoma,   in    1906.  Professor  of  Anthropology  at  the  Uni- 

His   schooling  included  attendance  at  versity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  Harvard 
University.   He  is  secretary-treasurer  of 

a  municipal  bond  house,  manages  urban  CAROLYN  ELLIS 

and  rural  real  estate  properties,  and  lives  Carolyn  Ellis  was  born  in  Arkansas 

in  the  country,  where  he  keeps  dogs,  some  forty  years  ago.  She  attended  the 
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Arkansas  State  Normal,  then  taught 
school  for  a  year  to  please  her  mother, 
who  held  that  teaching  was  the  most 
refined  thing  a  girl  could  do.  Follow 
ing  her  year  of  teaching,  and  after 
working  on  a  newspaper  for  one  sum 
mer,  she  married  and  moved  to  Texas. 
Her  verse,  a  good  deal  of  which  is 
humorous,  has  appeared  in  Good 
Housekeeping,  Kaleidograph,  Judge, 
and  the  New  York  Journal  American. 
One  of  her  prose  vignettes  was  pub 
lished  in  the  American  Magazine  for 
January,  1942.  She  lives  in  Houston, 
Texas,  and  has  two  daughters. 


GEORGE  ELLISON 

George  Ellison  was  brought  up  in 
Meridian,  Mississippi,  where  he  finished 
high  school  and  worked  on  the  Merid 
ian  Star.  In  1934  he  went  to  Washing 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  after  several  years  in 
the  Federal  Government  he  transferred 
to  the  Public  Assistance  Division  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government. 
He  married  Lucile  Watkins  in  1935. 
His  first  published  story,  "Lazarus  at 
the  Sycamore,"  appeared  in  Prairie 
Schooner.  He  is  thirty-six  years  old. 


reads  him  some  of  her  verse.  Her 
poetry  has  appeared  in  numerous  mag 
azines,  including  Kaleidograph,  the 
Latin  American,  and  Iconograph. 


HAL  ELLSON 

Hal  Ellson  lives  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  where  he  was  born  thirty-two 
years  ago.  His  experience  has  been 
varied  and  supplies  him  with  an  abun 
dance  of  material  for  his  stories.  He  has 
worked  as  farmhand,  clerk,  and  watch 
man,  and  is  now  a  United  States  guard 
on  the  Brooklyn  water  front.  For  re 
laxation  he  fences,  carves,  and  paints. 
He  has  contributed  many  stories  to  the 
better  magazines,  has  been  reprinted 
in  anthologies,  and  has  written  a  num 
ber  of  novels  and  plays,  as  yet  unpub 
lished. 


OLIVER  W:  EVANS 

Oliver  W.  Evans  is  a  native  of  Lou 
isiana.  During  the  year  1936-37  he  was 
a  teacher  of  English  at  Athens  College, 
Athens,  Greece.  He  is  now  employed 
as  a  book  reviewer  by  the  Evening 
News  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 


JESSIE  ELLISON 

Jessie  Ellison  lives  in  Tallahassee, 
Florida.  She  is  twenty-four  years  old1, 
is  married,  and  was  born  a  Yankee,  but 
is  "now  living,"  so  she  says,  "in  one 
of  the  old  strongholds  of  the  Confed 
eracy."  Her  husband  is  a  practical  man 
and  hates  poetry;  hence  when  Mrs. 
Ellison  wishes  to  discipline  him  she 


GEORGE  W.  FEINSTEIN 

George  W.  Feinstein  is  twenty-nine 
years  old  and  married.  He  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  and  for  the  current 
academic  year  (1943-44)  is  president 
of  that  university's  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  enjoys  oboe-playing,  chess, 
and  onion-raising.  As  principal  of  a 
Dakota  high  school  he  came  to  know 
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small-town  background  and  not  infre-  cago  Central  Post  Office.  He  even  tried 

quently  sat  around  the  pot-bellied  stove  song  writing,   but  with  little   success, 

of  his  poem.   Among  his  other  univer-  After  the  publication  in   1933   of  his 

sity  duties  is  that  of  teaching  physics  novel  Union  Square  he  was  awarded 

to  Army  Air  Force  students.  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  creative 

writing.    Other  of  his  book  tides  are 

EARL  GUY  ^^€  ^oun^ry>  The  Chute,  and  Only  an 

Inch  From  Glory. 

Earl  Guy  was  born  in  McComb,  Illin 
ois,  about  thirty-eight  years  ago.    He 

knows  farm  life  and  the  oil  fields  at  ALMA  ROBISON  HIGBEE 

first  hand,  and  for  a  time  he  operated  . 

fc    fc  TT              XT  L      1      r>  Alma  Robison  Higbee  was  born  in 
a  restaurant  at  Hastings,  Nebraska.  But 

it  was  as  a  tree  surgeon  that  he  saw  the  M°fgan  ^^  KentuckY-  **  1923 
United  States-the  Midwest  especially,  she  moved  to  Kansas  Cit^  Mi«ouri, 
from  Texas  to  Canada.  He  attended  her  Present  home*  She  has  contributed 
Rice  Institute,  Southern  Methodist  Uni-  P06^  to  such  mag*zmes  as  Good 
versity,  and  the  University  of  Minne-  Housekeeping,  the  Ladies  Home  Jour- 
sota.  He  learned  to  write  short  stories  nal>  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
during  the  years  1929  to  1936— years  In  1941  ner  novel  Saplings  won  a  $400 
spent  in  Stillwater  prison,  Minnesota.  casn  award  offered  by  Doubleday,  Do- 
In  1938  he  became  Assistant  Director  ran  &  Company. 
of  the  Minnesota  WPA  Waters'  Pro 
ject.  His  short  stories  have  appeared 

in  a  number  of  magazines,  and  his  HARRY  ELMORE  HURD 

novel  Heaven  is  a  Sunswept  Hill  was  Harry   Elmore   Hurd   was   born   in 

given  high  praise  by  the  reviewers.  He  Goshen,    New    Hampshire,    April    23, 

is  now  preparing  a  volume  of  short  1889.    He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 

stories  for  publication  and  is  working  University   and   of  Boston   University, 

on  another  novel.  Formerly  a  minister,  he  served  overseas 

in  World  War  I  as  Chaplain  of  the  33rd 
U.  S.  Engineers.  For  some  years  he  has 

ALBERT  HALPER  earned  the  major  part  of  his  living  by 
Albert  Halper  was  born  in  Chicago,  free-lance  writing,  and  his  poems, 
Illinois,  August  3,  1904.  He  settled  essays,  and  stories  have  appeared  in 
down  to  the  business  of  writing  in  1929,  over  two  hundred  publications,  includ- 
but  before  then  he  was  something  of  ing  Commonweal,  the  American  Mer- 
a  drifter  and  tried  his  hand  at  divers  cury,  the  Forum,  and  the  Saturday 
occupations.  He  was  salesman  for  a  Evening  Post.  He  is  the  author  of  Par- 
beauty  supplies  firm,  clerk  in  a  jewelry  sessions  of  a  S\y  Pilot,  Mountains  and 
store,  advance  agent  for  a  tobacco  com-  Molehills,  and  West  of  East.  He  is  now 
pany,  and  a  sorter  of  mail  in  the  Chi-  living  in  Plaistow,  New  Hampshire. 
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ARTHUR  F.  JENNESS  New  York  City.    He  has  contributed 

Arthur  F.  Jenness,  a  nephew  of  Wil-  stories,  poetry,  and  criticism  to  leading 

bur  Daniel  Steele,  was  born  in  Argen-  American  magazines,  such  as  the  Na- 

tina    January    6,    1901.     His    parents,  tion>  Poetry>  the  Keny°n  Ret/i™>  and 

American  citizens  residing  temporarily  the  American  Mercury.  He  is  the  author 

in    Argentina,    brought    him    to    the  of  a  book  of  poems,  T^  L^  M^. 
United  States  when  he  was  less  than 

six  months  old.   He  holds  the  doctor's  JOSEPH  JOEL  KEITH 

degree  from  Syracuse  University,  and,  ~           £     A        .    ,                          , 

One    or    America  s    most    popular 

except  for  two  years,  he  has  taught  since  youngef  ^^  Joseph  Joel  Reith  wag 

1930   at  the  University   of  Nebraska,  bom  in  Pennsylvania.  He  now  lives  in 

where  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Depart-  Los  AngeleSj  California,  where  he  has 

ment  of  Psychology.  From  1937  to  1939  resided  for  many  years     He  has  ^en 

he  was  a  visiting  lecturer  in  psychology  widdy  pubiished  both  in  the  United 

at  Harvard  University.   Before  settling  States  and  abroad)  and  his  work  has 

down  in  the  profession  of  teaching  he  been  reprinted  in  a  number  of  anthol- 

was  farmhand,  mail  carrier,  postal  clerk,  QgieSj    inciuding    the    Thomas    Moult 

assistant    employment    manager    of    a  conection.    Many   of  his   poems   have 

large  printing  house,  and  assistant  sec-  been  broadcast,  and  one  of  them  is  en- 

retary  of  the  Government  Clubhouse,  graved  in  the  casket  of  Marie  Dressier. 

Cristobal,  Canal  Zone.  His  publications  In  1943  the  Wings  press  brought  out 

lie  chiefly  in  the  field  of  his  specialty,  his  book  of  poems  The  Proud  People. 
psychology.    At  present  he  is   a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  and 

is  acting  as  instructor  in  the  Army  Air  MERIDEL  LE  SUEUR 

Forces  Pilot  School  at  Frederick,  Okla-  Meridel  Le  Sueur  was  born  in  Mur- 

homa.  ray,  Iowa,  and  was  raised,  not  reared, 

so  she  says,  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Kan 
sas,  Illinois,  the  Dakotas,  and  Minne- 

WELDON  KEES  sota    ghe  went  to  high  school  for  one 

Weldon  Kees  was  born  in  Beatrice,  year  and  so  has  little  formal  education. 
Nebraska,  in  1914.  tie  is  a  graduate  The  Died  printed  her  first  story,  and  she 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  but  some  has  contributed  to  the  American  Mer- 
of  his  undergraduate  years  were  spent  cury  (when  Mencken  was  editor),  to 
at  Doane  College  and  the  University  the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  and 
of  Missouri.  He  has  a  library  degree  to  virtually  all  the  little  magazines.  She 
from  the  University  of  Denver.  For  has  been  reprinted  in  many  anthologies, 
several  years  he  was  engaged  in  library  notably  in  Edward  J.  O'Brien's  col- 
work  in  Denver,  where  until  recently  lections,  in  which  she  appeared  seven 
he  was  Director  of  the  Bibliographical  times.  A  book  of  her  short  stories, 
Center  for  Research.  He  now  lives  in  Salute  to  Spring,  was  published  in  1940, 
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and  the  titles  of  two  forthcoming  books  light  fiction  ?    Is  the  Atlantic?   Or  the 
are     Autumnal     Village    and     North  Yale  Review? 
Country,   the   former   another  volume 
of  her  stories,  the  latter  one   of  the 
books  in  the  American  Folkways  Series  WILLIAM  MARCH 
being  edited  by  Erskine  Caldwell.   At  William  March  lives  in  New  York 
present  she  is  doing  historical  research  City.  His  real  name  is  William  March 
with  the  aid  of  a  scholarship  from  the  Campbell,  and  he  was  born  in  Mobile, 
University   of  Minnesota.    Her  home  Alabama,  September  18,  1893.   He  at- 
is  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  her  tended    the    University    of   Valparaiso 
special  interests  are  her  two  daughters,  (Indiana)  and  the  University  of  Ala- 
Rachel    and    Deborah,    aged    fourteen  bama.  At  the  latter  university  he  studied 
and  fifteen.  She  is  related  to  Joan  Craw-  law,  an^  in  the  fall  of  1916  he  went  to 
ford,  whose  name  was  originally  Le  New  York  and  worked  as  a  law  clerk 
Sueur  and  a  subpoena  server.  In  World  War 

I  he  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  and 
was  wounded  at  Mont  Blanc  Ridge  and 

ARTHUR  LTPPINCOTT  at  Soissons,  and  was  gassed  at  the  battle 
Arthur  Lippincott  lives  in  New  Can-  of  Verdun.  After  the  war  he  found 
ton,  Illinois,  and  attended  the  Univer-  work  with  the  Waterman  Steamship 
sity  of  Illinois  from  1925  to  1929.  He  Corporation,  and  remained  with  them 
says  that  he  writes  to  suit  himself,  not  for  eighteen  years.  In  1930  he  was 
the  magazines.  At  any  rate,  he  is  one  made  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic; 
of  those  rare  individuals  who  can  write  and  in  1932  and  for  some  time  there- 
humor.  His  "Crazy  Guy"  is  a  relief  after  he  was  stationed  at  Hamburg, 
from  the  fiction,  both  short  and  long,  Germany,  as  head  of  west-bound  traffic, 
that  depicts  country  life  as  altogether  Prom  1935  to  1937  he  was  stationed  in 
dull,  squalid,  and  grim— the  farmwife  a  London.  It  was  not  until  his  late 
kitchen  drudge,  the  farmer  a  forlorn  twenties  that  Mr.  March  took  seriously 
swiller  of  pigs.  The  truth  is  that  there  to  writing.  Perhaps  his  best  known 
is  more  good  cheer,  more  laughter  and  short  story  is  "The  Little  Wife."  Two 
happiness,  on  the  farm  than  in  the  volumes  of  his  stories  have  been  pub- 
small  town  or  in  the  city.  In  the  course  Hshcd:  The  Little  Wife  and  Other 
of  its  seventeen  years  Prairie  Schooner  Stories  and  Some  U\e  Them  Short. 
has  tried  hard  to  find  the  humorous  Among  his  novels  are  Company  K  and 
tale  or  the  good  happy-ending  story.  The  Looting-Glass. 
But  for  every  such  story  that  comes  in 
the  mails  in  a  year  there  are  something 

like  two  thousand  serious  pieces.   Still,  *****  LUTHER  MOTT 

the  case  is  no  better  with  other  mag-  Frank  Luther  Mott  was  born  in  Keo- 

azines.    Is  Harper  s  able  to  find  good  kuk  County,  Iowa,  in  1886.   He  holds 
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three  university  degrees:  one  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  two  from  Co 
lumbia  University.  Before  attending 
Columbia  he  was  very  actively  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  in  Iowa  and  Okla 
homa,  but  most  of  his  professional  life 
has  been  spent  in  teaching.  He  was 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  for  twenty- 
one  years,  and  is  now  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri.  One  of  his  short  stories, 
"The  Man  with  the  Good  Face," 
achieved  national  fame  and  has  been 
reprinted  in  many  anthologies.  His 
History  of  American  Magazines  is  still 
unfinished,  but  three  of  the  proposed 
five  volumes  have  been  published.  The 
second  and  third  volumes  won  a  Pul 
itzer  award  in  history  a  few  years  ago. 
Mr.  Mott  is  also  the  author  of  Rewards 
of  Reading  and  American  Journalism. 
For  several  years  he  was  joint  editor 
with  John  T.  Frederick  of  the  old  Mid 
land,  one  of  America's  most  significant 
regional  magazines. 


MERLE  PERRY 

Merle  Perry  is  a  native  of  Ohio.  She 
was  born  on  a  farm  near  Rock  Creek, 
December  17,  1892,  and  lived  there  un 
til  she  was  about  twelve  years  old.  She 
is  a  practicing  nurse,  and  took  her  train 
ing  at  the  Warren  City  Hospital,  War 
ren,  Ohio,  receiving  her  diploma  in 
1914.  For  several  years  she  was  with 
the  Public  Health  Department  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  after  moving  to 
California  was  associated  with  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Hospital.  She  now 
lives  in  Pasadena,  California,  where  she 
does  private  nursing.  Her  poems  have 


been  printed  in  numerous  American 
magazines  and  several  of  them  have 
won  prizes. 

MARTIN  SEVERIN  PETERSON 

Martin  Severin  Peterson  was  born  in 
1897  at  the  Chemawa  Indian  School, 
Salem,  Oregon,  where  for  many  years 
his  father  was  a  vocational  teacher.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Mc- 
Minnville,  Oregon,  and  entered  Reed 
College,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1915.  His 
schooling  was  interrupted  by  the  war, 
and  the  year  1918  found  him  in  the 
United  States  Army.  He  served  in  the 
Medical  Corps  at  Camp  Lewis,  Wash 
ington,  until  the  spring  of  1919.  After 
his  graduation  from  Reed  College,  in 
1920,  he  spent  three  years  in  New  York 
City  and  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey, 
employing  himself  at  Brentano's  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  at  Harper  and  Brothers, 
and  as  acting  director  of  the  Englewood 
Memorial  House,  a  social  settlement. 
During  the  summer  of  1923  he  traveled 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  he  began  teaching  English  at  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa.  He  went 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  on  a  fellow 
ship,  and  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
He  is  the  author  of  Joaquin  Miller: 
Literary  Frontiersman,  co-author  of 
Using  Better  English,  and  has  contrib 
uted  articles,  stories,  and  poems  to 
Prairie  Schooner,  the  Frontier,  Ameri 
can  Speech,  and  Life,  humor  magazine. 
His  chief  interests  are  in  American 
literature  and  history,  particularly  that 
of  the  old  West. 
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BYRON  HERBERT  REECE  Floral  Park,  New  York,  but  at  present 
The  earliest  years  of  Byron  Herbert  he  is  at  Brookley  Field,  Mobile,  Ala- 
Recce  were  spent  in  a  log  cabin,  and  bama>  where  he  is  feature  editor  of  the 
he  remembers  being  rocked  to  sleep  to  Mobile  Air  Service  Command  post  pub- 
the  tune  of  "The  Brown  Girl"  and  Cation.  He  was  born  thirty-five  years 
"The  Three  Little  Babes."  He  has  aS°  and  is  a  bachelor.  "I  have  few 
always  lived  on  a  farm,  and  his  child-  convictions,"  he  says,  "and  about  the 
hood  association  with  folksongs  ex-  same  amount  of  formal  education.  My 
plains,  doubtless,  his  interest  in  writ-  Jobs  until  now  have  t**11  varied>  nun> 
ing  ballads.  He  has  contributed  to  most  erous>  and  brief-  On  &*  Iiterai7  side 
of  the  "little"  magazines  and  to  the  l  did  a  hitch  with  Paramount  pictures 
commercial  "quality"  periodicals.  With  as  a  I***  condenser,  for  the  Story  De- 
Alice  Moser  and  Tom  McNeal  he  is  the  partment,  and  for  several  years  I  have 
author  of  Three  Lyric  Poets.  He  was  ****  writinS  book  reviews  and  other 
born  in  Choestoe  (The  Dance  of  the  odds  and  ends  for  the  Brooklyn  O>/^«. 
Rabbits),  Georgia.  His  present  address  Postwar  plans— pencils,  apples,  a  char- 
is  Blairsville,  Georgia.  itable  relative,  who  knows?" 


JOHN  HENRY  REESE  MARI  SANDOZ 

John  Henry  Reese  is  a  Midwesterner.  Mari  Sandoz  was  born  in  Sandoz, 
He  was  born  at  Sweet  Water,  Nebras-  Sheridan  County,  Nebraska.  Her  father, 
ka,  graduated  from  the  Dunbar  (Ne-  Jules  Ami  Sandoz,  the  subject  of  her 
braska)  High  School,  and  has  worked  biography  Old  Jules,  was  a  native  of 
on  farms,  in  cement  plants,  and  in  Switzerland,  as  was  also  her  mother, 
packing  houses.  Before  going  to  Cali-  Miss  Sandoz  attended  rural  school  for 
fornia  in  1937  he  was  a  cab  driver,  off  some  five  years  but  did  not  attend  high 
and  on,  for  four  years.  He  is  now  living  school.  In  June,  1922,  she  entered  the 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  he  University  of  Nebraska,  where  she  took 
is  connected  with  the  Office  of  Internal  work  off  and  on  for  several  years.  From 
Revenue  as  a  deputy  field  collector.  He  1927  to  1929  she  was  Associate  Editor 
is  married  and  has  two  daughters,  °f  the  School  Executive  Magazine,  and 
doesn't  like  California,  and  hopes  to  re-  from  1934  to  1935  was  one  of  the  edi- 
turn  some  day  to  the  Midwest.  His  tors  of  Nebraska  History.  Her  articles 
stories  have  appeared  in  Prairie  and  stories  have  appeared  in  many 
Schooner,  Esquire,  and  the  Saturday  periodicals,  among  them  the  North 
Evening  Post.  He  is  author  of  a  recently  American  Review,  the  Saturday  Even- 
published  novel,  Sheehan's  Mitt.  inS  Post>  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

She  is  the  author  of  two  biographies, 

Old  Jules  and  Crazy  Horse,  and  of  two 

DOUGLAS  RITCHIE  novdSj  shgum  Rouse  and  Capitd  ^ 

Douglas   Ritchie's   home   address   is  She  is  working  on  another  novel  for 
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publication  in  the  spring  of  1944.   Its 
tentative  tide  is  The  Returned  Ones. 

ROBERT  ELLIS  STANDEN 

Robert  Ellis  Standen  has  resided  for 
varying  lengths  of  time  in  a  number 
of  states,  among  them  California,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York.  He 
was  born  in  Redding,  California,  in 
1905,  and  now  lives  in  Winter  Park, 
Florida,  where  he  is  a  carpenter  by 
trade.  He  describes  himself  as  being 
a  "gloomy  philosopher"  in  his  spare 
time,  and  says  that  a  horse-trader  in 
Kentucky  once  called  him  a  "stinking 
atheist."  The  horse-trader  retracted  his 
words  publicly,  however,  and  said  that 
what  he  really  meant  was  "shrinking 
egotist."  Mr.  Standen  has  appeared  in 
the  Florida  Magazine  of  Verse  as  a 
poet,  and  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  as  a 
writer  of  fiction. 

WINIFRED  GRAY  STEWART 

Winifred  Gray  Stewart  is  a  well- 
known  American  poet.  She  was  born 
in  Massachusetts  in  1901.  Her  hus 
band,  E.  E.  Stewart,  is  a  highway 
engineer,  and  much  of  her  life  has  been 
spent  with  him  on  road-construction 
work  in  the  national  parks  and  forests 
of  the  West,  where  most  of  her  nature 
poetry  was  written.  One  of  her  interests 
is  photography,  especially  child  and 
animal  portraiture.  Her  home  is  in 
Grand  view,  Washington. 

JESSE  STUART 

Jesse  Stuart  was  born  August  &,  1907, 
in  W-Hollow  near  Riverton,  Kentucky, 


and  is  now  living  not  more  than  a  mile 
from  his  birthplace.   He  had  little  ele 
mentary  education,  for  as  a  boy  he  had 
to  help  his  parents  make  a  living.  With 
them  he  moved  from  farm  to  farm, 
renting  land  and  clearing  it  of  brush 
for    other    people.     His    father    could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  he  sent  his 
children  to  school  whenever  he  could 
spare    them    from    farm    work.     Jesse 
Stuart  is  the  author  of  six  published 
books  and  his  stories  and  poems  have 
appeared  in  virtually  every  important 
magazine  in  the  United  States.  But  he 
says  that  authorship  is  with  him  only 
a  side  line.    For  nine  months  of  the 
year  he  is  a  high-school  administrator; 
during  the  summer  he  is  a  farmer.  In 
1937  he  received  a  Guggenheim  Fel 
lowship  and  was  in  Europe  for  four 
teen  months.  He  has  lectured  in  forty- 
one  states  of  the  Union  and  has  ad 
dressed  university  audiences  at  Prince 
ton,  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  the  Uni 
versity    of   California.    His   first   pub 
lished    book   was   Man    with   a   Bull- 
Tongue  Plow,  a  volume  of  poems.  His 
latest  novel,  Taps  for  Private  Tussie, 
was   published   in    1943.    It  won  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Award  of  $2,500  and 
became  a  Book-of-the-Month  selection. 

MICHAEL  TEMPEST 

Michael  Tempest  writes  both  prose 
and  verse,  but  as  yet  he  has  published 
only  verse.  He  was  born  on  a  ranch 
in  Montana  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Montana 
and  California.  For  a  time  he  worked 
as  designer  of  sets  and  costumes  in 
Hollywood,  but  is  now  living  in 
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Helena,  Montana,  where  he  has  a  posi-  ing  by  side-door  Pullman.  In  the  course 
tion  with  the  Montana  State  Division  of  his  travels  he  worked  at  a  variety  of 
of  Laboratories.  He  is  interested  in  occupations  in  the  United  States,  Can- 
antiques,  both  as  a  collector  and  as  a  ada,  and  Mexico.  Returning  to  Nebras- 
dealer.  ka,  he  helped  his  father  farm  during  the 

depression  years  of  the   1930's.    From 
1936  to   1941   he  was  Assistant  State 

ROSAMUND  DARGAN  THOMSON  Supervisor     of     the     Nebraska     WPA 

Rosamund   .Dargan    Thomson    was  Writers'  Project,  and  from  1941  to  1942 

born  in  Cannes,  France,  in  1912.   She  was  State  Director  of  that  project.   He 

holds  degrees  from  the  University  of  has  contributed  articles  and  stories  to 

Colorado   and  the  University  of  Chi-  Prairie  Schooner,  American  Speech,  the 

cago,  but  received  part  of  her  educa-  University  Review,  and  Esquire.    He 

tion  abroad.   She  has  contributed  verse  now  lives  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 

to  the  Roc\y  Mountain  Review,  Poetry,  where  he  is  employed  in  war  work, 
and  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 

as  well  as  to  a  number  of  other  mag-  WINFR£D  L  VAN  ATTA 
azines.   She  lives  in  Boulder,  Colorado, 

and  is  the  wife  of  S.  Harrison  Thorn-  Winfrcd  L.  Van  Atta  was  born  thirty- 
son,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Central  three  years  aS°  at  Hidalgo,  Illinois.  For 
European  Affairs  and  Professor  of  His-  three  ?ears  he  attended  high  school  in 
tory  at  the  University  of  Colorado.  Newton,  Illinois,  then  began  working 

on  a  dairy  farm.  From  1930  to  1932  he 
was  a  nurse  on  the  night  shift  at  the 

M.  AGNES  THOMPSON  Elgin    State    Hospital,   Elgin,   Illinois, 

M.  Agnes  Thompson  lives  in  King-  and  from  1932  to  1935  was  secretary  to 

fisher,  Oklahoma,  where  she  was  born  the  clinical  director  of  the  hospital.  Up- 

in  1914.   For  several  years  she  worked  on  leaving  the  hospital  he  found  work 

with  the  Farm  Agricultural  Program  in  the  chemical  industry  and  is  at  pres- 

and  came  to  know  cotton  farmers  and  ent  with  the  Diver*7  Corporation.   "I 

the  people  typified  in  "Sharecropper's  ^gan  writing  at  the  hospital,"  he  says, 

Woman."   She  is  also  interested  in  the  "to  kil1  time  at  niSht-  Prairie  Schooner 

history  and  folklore  of  the  Southwest  Published   my  first   story."    Since   the 

and  the  blackjack  country.  publication  of  that  story  Mr.  Van  Atta 

has    appeared    in    American    Prefaces, 

Liberty,  Turf  and  Sports  Digest,  and  in 

RUDOLPH  UMLAND  numerous  pulp  magazines.   He  is  now 

Rudolph  Umland  was  born  on  a  farm  WOrking  On  a  novel  for  Houghton  Mif*' 

near   Eagle,   Nebraska,    in    1907.    He  lm' 
studied    engineering   and   fine   arts   at 

the  University  of  Nebraska  from  1925  JOSE  GARCIA  VILLA 

to  1928,  then  spent  several  years  travel-  Jose  Garcia  Villa  was  born  in  Manila 
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and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1930. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  and  at  Columbia  Univer 
sity.  He  is  the  author  of  Footnote  to 
youth,  a  book  of  stories,  and  Have 
Come,  Am  Here,  a  book  of  poems.  He 
received  the  $1,000  Poetry  Award  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
for  1942,  and  was  granted  a  1941-43 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  creative 
writing.  His  fiction  has  been  reprinted 
in  the  O'Brien  anthologies  and  in 
various  textbooks  for  use  in  college 
English. 


HAROLD  VINAL 

Harold  Vinal  was  born  in  Vinal- 
haven,  Maine,  where  he  is  now  living. 
He  is  editor  of  Voices,  A  Quarterly  of 
Poetry  and  the  author  of  six  volumes  of 
verse,  among  them  A  Stranger  in 
Heaven,  Hymn  to  Chaos,  and  Hurri 
cane,  a  Maine  Coast  Chronicle.  His 
poetry  has  been  published  in  leading 
English  and  American  magazines  and 
has  been  reprinted  in  many  anthologies, 
including  the  L.  A.  G.  Strong  and  the 
Thomas  Moult  collections. 


LEONARD  DANKMAR  WEIL 

Leonard  Dankmar  Weil  was  born  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  but  he  has  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  sixteen  years  on 
Outer  Island,  one  of  a  group  of  islands 
off  Stony  Creek,  Connecticut.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chi 
cago,  took  two  years  of  graduate  work 
at  Yale  in  George  Pierce  Baker's  Work 
shop,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France.  After  taking  up 


their  abode  on  Outer  Island,  he  and 
Mrs.  Weil  did  their  best  to  make  the 
island  self-sustaining  by  combining  fish 
ing  and  lobstering  with  animal  raising 
and  gardening.  Mr.  Weil  is  now  in 
the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  has 
been  working  in  the  War  Department. 

EDWARD  WEISMILLER 

Edward  Weismiller  was  born  in  a 
Wisconsin  Swiss  colony  in  1915.  He 
studied  at  Swarthmore  and  at  Cornell 
College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  then  took 
graduate  work  at  Harvard  in  English 
literature.  In  1938-39  he  was  at  Oxford 
as  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  and  is  now  teach 
ing  at  Harvard.  He  is  the  translator  of 
a  French  novel,  The  Young  Concubine, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
poems,  The  Deer  Come  Down,  in  the 
Yale  Series  of  Younger  Poets — 1936. 
Several  of  his  Prairie  Schooner  poems 
are  included  in  that  volume. 


EUDORA  WELTY 

Eudora  Welty  is  regarded  in  many 
quarters  as  one  of  America's  most  im 
portant  younger  writers.  She  is  thirty- 
four  years  old  and  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
Ford  Madox  Ford  became  interested  in 
her  work,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life  busied  himself  trying  to  find  a  book 
publisher  for  her  stories.  A  discern 
ing  study  of  Miss  Welty  and  her  literary 
background  was  written  by  Katherine 
Anne  Porter  as  the  introductory  essay 
for  Miss  Welty 's  book  A  Curtain  of 
Green.  Three  of  the  stories  in  that 
volume  were  first  printed  in  Prairie 
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Schooner.  Miss  Welty's  fiction  has  also  cation  really  began,  and  I  found  that 

found    magazine    publication    in    the  Keats  was  right  when  he  said  that  we 

Southern  Review,  Harper  s  Bazaar,  the  only  truly  know  that  which  we  have 

Atlantic  Monthly,  and  the  Yale  Review,  learned  on  our  pulses."    Miss  West's 

Her  other  books   of  stories   are   The  prose  and  poetry  have  appeared  in  the 

Robber  Bridegroom  and  The  Wide  Net.  New    Masses,    Harper  s    Bazaar,    and 

Commonweal. 

JESSAMYN  WEST 

Jessamyn  West  was  born  in  Indiana,  JAQUEUNE  WRIGHT 
and  is  a  birthright  member  of  the  So-         Jaqueline  Wright  lives  in  Des  Moines, 

ciety    of    Friends.     Her    great-grand-  Iowa,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Iowa's  state 

mother    and     great-great-grandmother  university.     Her    chief    interest    is    in 

were   Quaker   ministers,   and   she   has  philosophy  and  religious  mysticism,  but 

gone  to  Quaker  meetings  all  her  life,  when  she  turns  to  authorship  she  views 

She  is  a  graduate  of  Whittier  College  life  in  its  humorous  aspects.   In  poetry 

and  was  doing  work  toward  a  doctor's  her    abiding    love    is    for    Browning, 

degree  at  the  University  of  California,  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  and  the  mystical 

when  her  education  was  interrupted  by  songs  of  Tagore.  By  way  of  recreation 

a  doctor's  verdict  of  tuberculosis.  "Then  she  prefers  reading  Emerson  or  Plotinus 

in  a  sanatorium,"  she  says,  "my  edu-  to  playing  bridge. 


